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Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


Mrs. Vincent Astor (standing), Vincent Astor (sitting) and friends waiting for a 
tender from the Vincent Astor yacht Noma, shown in the distance. 


When One's 


to 


Turns 


Wal OMES the time when Old Sol 
ts | ventures forth in his’ most 
_—s boisterous humor, and_ the 
thoughts of the world turn to the bil- 
lowing main and the _ brine-tanged 
breeze. The yachting season has come, 
and Sir the Owner slips his land garb 
for the duck and serge of the sea. 

On board all is shipshape: the sheets 
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Fancy 
Yachts 


are trimmed sheets there be; the 
bunkers are filled—if such there -be; 
the party has gathered—for such there 
must be; and the cruise is on—by sail, 
by steam, by gasoline, on ocean, gulf, 
sound and lake. 

For in these times the sailor’s life is 
a merry one. 

Ship ahoy! 




















There’s no lack of comfort 

when the Vincent Astors sail 
out upon the main. Here (above) is shown 
the music-room on the Noma—one of the 
rooms originalls) decorated for their honey- 
moon. Mrs. Astor was, if you remember, 

Helen Dinsmore Huntington. 
Below is the Noma, the Vincent Astor 
yacht, one of the most palatial afloat. 








Above is shown one of the luxurious bedchambers on 
board the Noma, carried out in black and white, 
with tapestry to match. Throughout, the yacht is, so 
far as is possible and practical, in black and white. 


Photographs copyrighted by 
the International Film Service, New York 
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Mr. and Mrs. John H. Hannan, of New York, on board their house-yacht, the 7} 
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ACS, Nirohda. 
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Photographs copyrighted by 
Underwood & Underwood, New York 


The elaborately fitted and furnished houseboat— 
or house-yacht—Nirohda gives the John H. 
Hannans floating living-quarters wherever they 
chance to be—at Palm Beach or on the coast of 
Maine. It is perfectly seaworthy and tractable, 
and nothing if not comfortable. The center picture 
shows the arrangement of the after-deck, and that 
low, a corner of the lounge-room. 
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John Pierpont Morgan (with cane) leaving his business yacht Mermaid, which @ 


carries him to and fro between his business cffice and his home. 
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The Contrasts of the City 


N the following two pages we present “Downtown New York,” 

by Dean Cornwell. In these paintings, as in the others he has 

done, this remarkable young artist has caught not only the real 

appearance of the city, but its spirit. Perhaps we may under- 
stand his inspiration from the romantic strain we feel in the lines he has 
written to accompany the pictures. 


THE BATTERY PARK. 


A Bout the middle of the huge mass of towering stone and steel that 
seems about to overweight Manhattan’s elongated anatomy and send 
her nose down into the bay is a great narrow gash, running from the 
golden top of the Woolworth Building to the pavement. It has much 
the appearance of the cut of an angry god’s sword, jealous of the upward 
intrusion of his abode. This cut is better known on the surface as lower 
Broadway. The building on the extreme left is proudly pointed out to 
every stranger as Number One Broadway. Battery Park, in the fore- 
ground, is the haven and home of the many “men who were.” As they 
sit and sleep in the warm sun, the shrill whistle of the boat which makes 
the trips around the Statue of Liberty signals to visiting brides and 
grooms. An ocean liner, escorted by two haughty chowing tugs, 
majestically makes her exit, while the ferry from Ellis Island has just 
landed a consignment of immigrants, in their native costume. The 
Battery is splendidly typical of the picturesque contrasts of New York. 





AT CARLISLE AND WASHINGTON STREETS 


T seems inevitable that wealth and poverty must meet sometimes, and it 

is indeed fortunate that they should so artistically group themselves 
as in this case. As one walks north along the rows of freight slips and 
drunken sailors on West Street, at the corner of Carlisle, one is forced 
to pause at the striking picture framed by the walls of the narrow and 
dusty street. You look east along a mixture of dark and mysterious 
Turkish coffee houses, junk shops and Turkish groceries; to see rising 
above the elevated railroad the tower of Trinity Church, silhouetted 
against the white vertical columns of the Bankers’ Trust Building. To 
the right of this is the narrow but romantically large Number One Wall 
Street. The Italian policeman who patrols the Turkish neighborhood 
was insistent upon my not overlooking it. The great white building on 
the right is that of the United States Express Company. 
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The 
Ideal 


Gentleman 


A SHORT NOVEL, 
TO BE PUBLISHED 
IN TWO PARTS, BY 
THE AUTHOR OF 
“VY OU: CaN t- GET 
AWAY FROM YOUR 
GRANDFATHER,” ‘‘THE 
LETTERS OF A JAPA- 
NESE SCHOOLBOY,” ETC. 


By Wallace 


Irwin 


ILLUST RAT £0 - 8:7 
GEORGE 0. BAKER 











eqs HIS is why Henry Brown, 
| 1 | valet, abruptly quit the service 
L__*—_] of Ronald Hild, actor, for 
whom he had slaved for nine long 
years. 

Henry, tall, lean, sallow, by race 
some fashion of cockneyized Latin, 
came late one night to the great man’s 
dressing-room and revealed the cause 
of his irritating delay: his wife had 
brought forth a child a week ahead of 
Copyrighted, 1916, by The Story-Press Corporation. 


“Then Bobby began asking me about my father,” 


expectations. Henry was _ nervously 
elated—something different from the 
doglike servitor Hild had patronized 
these many seasons. 

“We're all in the lap of the gods,” 
said the pompous actor as he penciled 
his lashes. ‘“Didn’t know you were 
married.” 

“Oh, yes sir,” answered Henry, doing 
homage at his master’s bootlaces. “She 
was Miss Leclaire, sir—you know—she 


All rights reserved. 








said the boy. 


danced in the nautch-girl scene, sir, be- 
fore the ’ouse of the Sultan!” 


“Oh!” Hild vaguely remembered a 
plainish little English person who had 
faded from view less than a year ago. 
“And what shall we name the heir 
apparent—Ronald Hild Brown, per- 
haps ?” 

“Oh no, begging your pardon, sir. I 
want to name him after a gentleman, 


” 
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“I tried to think of something—something to say.” 


Hild turned from his mirror and cast 
rebuking eyes at Henry. 

“A good name come to me this 
arfternoon, Mr. ’Ild,” the valet went 
on. “Sam, the program boy, gave it to 
me with some flowers to take to the 
‘ospital. Sam says, says he, ‘’Enry, it’s 
too bad you'll be -away to-night,’ he 
says; ‘it’s going to be a great ’ouse. All 
the swells will be there. Because why? 
ecause Mr. Norris J. Vanderhuyden, 
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from Newport, will be occupying Box 
A, with ’is party.” Then the name come 
to me like a flash. Norris Vanderhuy- 
den Brown—that’s the proper title for 
my boy.” 

“Poor babe!” The actor made comic 
moan. “Blighted in infancy!’ 

“He needn’t use it all at once, per- 
haps,’ Henry qualified. “He could just 
sign it ‘Norris V.,’ short-like, American 
style. But I’m very particular he 
should be named for Mr. Vanderhuy- 
den, because that’s the ideel gentleman 
I see him growing up to be—used to 
horses, yachts, ’ighbred ladies, every- 
thing that goes with the part. The boy 
mayn’t have the means to do all that, 
Mr. 'Ild, but I want him to start with 
a name to admire. And he aint going 
to be raised a servant.” 

There was an embarrassed stiffness 
in the valet’s manner as he eased his 
master into his waistcoat. “There’s 
something else, sir, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Say on, my boy,” responded Hild. 
He was growing a trifle wearied by 
Henry’s confidences and preferred to 
keep his mind on himself. 

“T wanted to ask if you’d take it un- 
kind if I resigned my situation ?” 

- “Going to quit me?” Hild was plainly 
astounded. 

“It’s not my own initiative, sir. You 
see, when I first began making up to 
Miss Leclaire that was, she took me 
for an actor, because you was so good 
as to let me come on the stage wearing 
a turban and say ‘Allah! Allah!’ with 
the mob in the big Oriental scene. 
Yes sir, I was vain-like and let her 
think I was an actor.” 

“And she was disappointed to learn 
her husband was a valet ?” 

“Something awful! But it aint her 
so much I mind.” The man’s pose was 
drooping and awkward. “It’s the baby. 
When I first looked at the little nipper 
lying there all bald and pink, some- 
thing struck me hard, and I says: ‘No 
child of mine is ever going to be a 
servant or the son of a servant.’ Maybe 
you'll understand, sir.” 

“Hand me my hat!” commanded 
Ronald Hild. “But what are you going 
to do, Henry?” 


“I could start very small, indeed I 
could. Maybe you would be so kind as 
to find me a clerical situation, in the 
box-office counting tickets, perhaps ?” 

Hild was plainly indignant. He was 
going to lose a precious slave that the 
world might gain a human being. Also 
the pathetic appeal in Henry’s voice in- 
censed him as something unsuitable to 
the wooden life of a valet. 

“Henry,” he said, and his voice was 
not encouraging, “I’ve looked after you 
for quite a while, and | think it’s my 
duty to tell you the plain truth abouf 
yourself. Don’t harbor any foolish 
delusions about life. Do your job and 
do it well; that’s all God or man ¢an 
ask of you. As a servant you’re a 
dignified, human item; as something 
else, you'd be a cipher. Sometimes I’m 
tired to death of being an actor, but I 
refuse to take up law or portrait-paint- 
ing, simply because I’m trained for 
another field. Think over your talents, 
Henry. You can make the greatest 
servant in the world, but you'll never 
be anything else, because the word 
servitude is blown in the glass of your 
character.” 

“You mean you can’t help me, sir?” 
Henry Brown’s face was very white, 
his lips pressed together, his eyes 
lowered. 

“Don’t be absurd, my boy,” said Hild 
in a more kindly tone. 

“Then I fear I must give you two 
weeks’ notice, sir.” 

“Oh, go at once if you like.” The 
eminent actor extended his hand 
toward the doorknob, but his slave 
was there as usual to bow him out. 


HE door with the scratched panels, 

overlooking the third dusty flight in 
Mrs. Macey’s theatrical establishment, 
had closed upon many despairs and 
opened to many revelations. It was 
nearly two months now since Henry 
Brown had resigned his valetry. The 
wiry Mrs. Brown, counting the birth 
of her child as a mere incident in her 
life of trial and effort, had returned 
weeks ago to her nautch-girl allure- 
ments in Mr. Hild’s romantic produc- 
tion. Seasoned to music-hall society, 
inured to hard knocks, she saw no rea- 











It was getting to be rather the thing to call for Pierre at Tanquay’s; he was never officious and bustling, as many 
captains of waiters are. He had a kind and modest way of adjusting himself to your appetite. 
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son in the world why she should not 
turn the care of her baby over to Lyla 
Moore, an unemployed dancing part- 
ner who occupied the room next the 
Browns at Mrs. Macey’s. Meanwhile 
Henry’s career as a business man had 
added nothing to his pride or hers. A 
friend had helped him to a chore-boy’s 
job in the offices of a gas company— 
where he had worked two days, and 
found himself at last confusedly facing 
the traffic of Fourteenth Street, the in- 
sults of an angry superintendent ring- 
ing in his ears. He had applied for 
work as a subway guard, had stumbled 
through a misty day as supernumerary 
in a-movying-picture rehearsal—and as 
a last disastrous’ adventure had bought 
a gross of electric-economy-flatirons,. 
of which he had sold two and smug- 
gled the rest under his white enameled 
bed in Mrs. Macey’s boarding-house. 
On a moist, depressing night in early 
June he returned late. As he grasped 
the knob of the door with the scratched 
panel, he could hear the feeble, irritat- 
ing cries of his child in the next room, 
coming brainlessly, with the squawk of 
a mechanical toy. Martha, his wife, 
was sitting in a sky-blue kimono at the 
foot of the bed. She was a very dis- 


agreeable woman, it struck him at that 


moment, her scant, stringy peroxide 
hair frowsled down her back. The valet 
in him, which admired aristocracy, saw 
instantaneously the pinched cruelty of 
her face, the. coarseness of her com- 
plexion, her violence and fury. He said 
nothing at first, but hung his overcoat 
on the closet door. 

“Well,” she drawled, after an inter- 
val of provoking silence, “back again!” 
Her round china-blue eyes regarded 
him scornfully as she spoke. 

“Who’s minding the baby?” he asked 
sharply. 

“Lyla Moore. 
out.” 

“What price that!” he growled, hark- 
ing back to the water-front of Liver- 
pool. 

“Don’t come the fatherly on me, 
Henry Brown,” shrilled the woman. “I 
don’t see you providing much for care 
and comfort. Who’s earning the bread 
and butter in this little home? If you 


She’s just stepped 


want a fancy nurse for the-baby, do it 
yourself. You ought to know, being 
a valet by trade.” 

Without a reply Henry Brown strode 
into the next room, where he found the 
plaintive Norris V. lying uncovered on 
Miss Moore’s three-quarters bed. He 
lifted the child carefully in his arms, 
and the crying ceased. - Thus burdened, 
he opened the door with the scratched 
panel and confronted his wife. The 
veins in the baby’s white forehead 
showed blue, he could see, and there 
was something precociously apelike in 
the sickly face which puckered under 
the gaslight. 

“Looks scrawny!” 
husband. 

“Takes after his father,” drawled the 
wife. 

‘“He’s going to be a heap better than 
the old man,’ answered Henry dog- 
gedly as he pressed his burden tighter. 
“He'll have a chance, he will.” 

“What chance? What chance?” She 
turned her chair suddenly and faced 
him with all the splenetic fury of a 
thwarted cat. “When I married you, I 
thought you was an actor—a ham actor, 
perhaps, but something better than a 
valet.” 

“T aint a valet any more,” replied 
Henry quietly. “I’m doing the best I 
can,” he defended himself. 

“Best you can! Why don’t you 
swallow your servant’s pride and go 
back to Mr. Hild? He’s willing to take 
you—he knows what you’re good for— 
a valet, a flunky.” 

“T wont do that.” Henry Brown’s 
servile face looked suddenly strong as 
he stood there defiantly holding his 
child. “I told him I wouldn’t be a valet 
no more, and so I wont. I am proud, 
as you say.” 

“Run for Mayor of New York, if it 
does you any good!” 

-“T’ve got a good situation offered me. 
It aint what you or I wanted, perhaps, 
but there’s good wages in it and a 
chance to make more, and I can rub up 
against important people and look 
around for something better.” 

“The Duke of Norfolk speaks.” She 
arose from her chair, stiff and slovenly 


commented the 


with the fatigue of her night’s’ work. 
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“You can’t fool me, Henry Brown. I’m 
onto you, boots and wig. I saw what 
you brought into this room, so sly and 
quiet last night.” 

“Now, Martha!” protested Henry. 


He was white, and like a man prepar- . 


ing for a personal encounter, he laid 
his sleeping child carefully on the bed. 
With one indignant bound, the wife 
rushed to the closet. Too agile for 
Henry’s obstructing hands, she reached 
into the depths and dragged forth a 
pasteboard box which she threw so 
violently into the room that it burst 
its cover, and its contents were scat- 
tered across the’ floor. It was a 
rumpled dress suit which lay at 
Henry’s feet. 

“You’re going to be a waiter!” she 
screamed. “You're going to be a 
waiter !” 

Henry Brown backed against the 
wall and regarded her for a long time 
with his pathetic, intelligent brown 
eyes. 

‘“‘What if I am?” he said at last. “It’s 
the swellest restaurant in New York— 
only temporary, just as I told you.” 

“Once a flunky, always a flunky,” 
quoth Mrs. Henry Brown, slamming 
the closet door. ‘Meanwhile you're 
broke, and I’m being both father aad 
mother to your precious child. We 
wont worry you and your high ambi- 
tion much longer. Me and Lyla has 
signed a contract with the Alhambra, 
London, twelve pounds a week, split.” 

“Who takes care of our baby?” asked 
Henry, relaxing. 

“Can you?” inquired his wife with 
rasping sarcasm. “No! You can fuss 
and rant all you please about his fine 
education, but when it comes to supply- 
ing the grub, it’s me that does it. Go 
your way with those fancy dreams, 
Henry Brown! Work your way as high 
as you please by dint of your wonder- 
ful brain. Meanwhile I’m paying the 
rent and I’m boss; and I say git out— 
that’s what I say.” 

The woman had worked herself up 
to a passion; her scrawny hair was 
straggling, her fair complexion violet 
with rage. Without a word, Henry 
Brown began drawing or his faded, 
greenish-blue overcoat. His hands 


trembling, his dark eyes swimming, he 
bent for a moment over the baby on 
the bed. 

“Martha,” he said at last, “you’re a 
good sort when you aint crusty. Take 
good care of Norris V., old girl, and 
when I’m up in the world I'll come 
over with all that’s needed and make 
a gentleman out of him.” 

Mrs. Henry Brown, whose features 
were set to a look of stony hate as she 
stood before the mirror, making a show 
of fixing her hair for the night, volun- 
teered no comment. 

“And Martha,” he pleaded timidly as 
he laid a hand lightly on her arm, “don’t 
you ever tell him—don’t you ever let 


' him know his father’s been a servant.” 


“No fear,” she drawled without look- 
ing around. “I wouldn’t shame him 
with it.” 


MANY seasons ago Henry Brown’s 

wife, raging querulously in a sor- 
did boarding-house, had said to him: 
“Once a flunky, always a flunky.” She 
was not an educated woman, but cer- 
tainly she was a practical scholar of 
life; for eight round years after her 
scornful prophecy, her ambitious 
spouse was found, more carefully dress- 
suited now, and polished to the uses of 
his trade, standing in a group of waiter- 
captains just inside the gilt-embowered 
dining-room of Tanquay’s, New York’s 
most favored restaurant. 

Perhaps you were sufficiently prodi- 
gal to engage a table with magenta 
lights under a Flemish tapestry at Tan- 
quay’s during that period. If so, you 
would have encountered Henry Brown, 
but not by that name, for the public 
now addressed him as “Pierre.” It 
was getting to be rather the thing to 
call for Pierre at Tanquay’s; he was 
never officious and bustling as many 
captains of waiters are. He had a kind 
and modest way of. adjusting himself 
to your appetite, and although he ab- 
horred the artless feeders who insisted 
on onions with their venison, yet even 
here he made his distinctions in diplo- 
matic shadings. For eight years Pierre 
had arisen at Tanquay’s, steadily, 
easily, from ’bus-boy to captain, dis- 
playing always so perfect a feeling for 
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his art that Alphonse, the famous head’ 


waiter, had twice recommended him to 
Mr. Tanquay himself. 

Upon Pierre’s rare absences from 
post, the most important diners at Tan- 
quay’s were getting into the habit of 
asking after his health. Fame can go 
little further. But had you observed 
the human, wnofficial, under-the-skin 
Pierre one November night as, in his 
public manner, he ‘stood talking bad 
French to a group of servants just in- 
side the florid door of Tanquay’s din- 
ing-room, you would have seen that he 
was neither a contented nor a success- 
ful man. His deep-lined, homely face, 
more settled and worldly than of old, 
held the look of one who is mysteri- 
ously ashamed. In fact, Pierre, the 
waiter, was all very well; but Henry T. 
Brown, father of Norris Vanderhuyden 
Brown, had for these eight years been 
making weak excuses to his conscience. 

To-night, as upon almost every night 
since his service at Tanquay’s, Pierre 
was obliged to look the shameful fact 
between the eyes. He was unworthy 
to be the father of his son. Fate had 
poured him into a canal from which 
there was no divergent stream—and he 
was making good money unworthily 
in an atmosphere he detested. 

-It was rather before the dinner hour 
when Pierre stood thus in review of 
his regrets. Tablecloths were being ad- 
justed, final touches being added to 
Tanquay’s excellent: dinner service. 
The staff of captains near the door and 
a few-favored waiters gossiped and 
planned and quarreled. Alphonse the 
celebrated was not yet there to marshal 
his forces, and to this absence might 
be attributed the general laxity of 
discipline which caused *bus-boys to 
slouch in corners, joking in Swiss Ger- 


man, and even the starchiest captains - 


to indulge in sly confidences. 

Suddenly there loomed in the door- 
way a Presence. All along the line 
there was a magic, psychological stiffen- 
ing into discipline as though a kaiser 
had unexpectedly ridden upon a trench 
and found his soldiers shirking duty. 
The man at the door was short, stout, 
florid of complexion and attired in a 
suit of pin-check pattern. Mr. Tan- 


quay seldom appeared in his dining- 
room, and his visits were epochal. His 
small gray eyes swept the space before 
him and settled finally upon the form 
of Pierre, standing with a correctly 
servile droop at his station beside the 
door. The proprietor crooked a fat 
finger, and the hosts of  servitors 
quailed within as the one-time Henry 
Brown stepped forward and faced the 
man who owned his destiny. 

“Pierre,” said Mr. Tanquay in a quiet 
voice, “Alphonse is no longer with us.” 

“Yes sir.” The proprietor eyed his 
employee critically for a look of un- 
waiterlike surprise. 

“Hereafter you will take charge of 
the dining-room.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Again the kingly eye of Mr. Tanquay 
swept his demesne, and without an- 
other word he turned on his heel, 
having thus lightly conferred upon 
Pierre a title which meant nobility in 
waiterdom. 

Pierre stepped back into the dining- 
room and assumed his new leadership 
with modest efficiency. He realized 
that the head waiter whose successor 
he had so suddenly become had earned 
as much as thirty thousand a year in 
tips and perquisites—the eminence of 
his position had made him famous in 
two continents and a man to be envied. 


“Gop evening, Captain Annister!” 

A neat, slender, evening-clad fig- 
ure, somewhat under middle age, stood 
in the doorway, and to this apparition 
Pierre bowed—if not lower, at least 
with more admiration than was his 


wont. Captain Cedric Annister, R. N. 
(retired with merit), cast his clear, gray, 
rather arrogant eyes over the dining- 
room and barely touched one tip of 
the well-twisted blond mustache which 
effectively divided his high-bridged, 
spirited nose from his small, sensitive 
mouth, 

“Good evening, Pierre. A bit higher 
up, I see,” Captain Annister said, smil- 
ing slightly; and Pierre knew that the 
Englishman, instinctive to all the arts 
of good living, had immediately sensed 
his promotion. 

“Yes, Captain.” 


Pierre in turn 












smiled discreetly and showed _ this 
favorite patron over to his regular 
table directly beneath the wounded 
knight in the Gothic tapestry. A gilt 
chair was pushed respectfully under 
Captain Annister’s well-clad knees. 
Almost reverentially a menu-card was 
proffered to this epicure who, although 
he had frequented Tanquay’s only for 
a matter of six months, had already 
established his prestige. Pierre’s ad- 
miration for the man almost rivaled his 
idealization of that prince of gentlemen, 
Mr. Norris J. Vanderhuyden, after 
whom he had named his son and whose 
brilliant social career he had followed 
eagerly in newspapers and restaurant 
gossip. What won the heights of the 
waiters regard for Captain Annister 
was his absolute taste in food and drink. 
His palate was attuned to the highest 
achievement in the culinary art—a fine 
cut or a rare bird cooked with loving 
regard for its natural flavor and served 
without the dishonorable mask of 
spiced sauces. 

“The Southdown lamb is ready to- 
night, Captain Annister,” Pierre an- 
nounced as soon as the- Captain was 
seated. “Of course, it’s not on the 
card.” 

Annister looked at Pierre a moment, 
fixedly, coolly, after the manner of an 
officer inspecting the rank and file. 

“T knew it was due—you see I am 
here to meet it,” he replied at last, 
never moving his clear, fine eyes. 

“You've been quite a stranger lately, 
sir. The place has missed you,” Pierre 
was so bold as to venture. 

“No doubt.” There was no reveal- 
ment in the Englishman’s manner of 
reply. “Bénoit did the lamb rather well 
last February when you had it here 
before. You might serve it with pota- 
toes.the way I fancy them, and also 
French peas as I have told you to do 
them — you know — cooked under 
glass.” 

“Mr. Tanquay has been very much 
impressed by the peas, Captain. He 
has had them named for you and put 
on the bill—petits pois Annister.” 

“Thank him for me.” He turned 
upon the head waiter a smile that was 
kindly patronizing. 
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“Pierre, what sort of a cook do you 
think I would make?” 

“Excellent!” replied Pierre solemnly. 
“But then a gentleman—” 

“Wouldn’t do that sort of thing?” 
Annister supplied by a query. “There 
have been more dishonorable profes- 
sions. And Pierre, I'll have a pint of 
my usual brand.” The wine thus lightly 
mentioned was from a private stock of 
claret opened only for a few of Tan- 
quay’s best patrons. “And mind you 
don’t boil it as you did last time.” 

Pierre went about the business of 
gratifying the Captain’s wishes to-night 
with especial gusto. In his new capac- 
ity as head waiter he felt a sense of 
increased responsibility toward the 
whims of this polished worldling to 
whom his waiter-soul ever paid tribute. 
His gentle, unobtrusive skill at snub- 
bing subordinates without waste of 
words, his correct manner of request- 
ing service, his air of breeding and the 
impression he so effortlessly conveyed 
of expending the interest from a sub- 
stantial fortune without the bragga- 
docio of extravagance—these were the 
merits which caused Pierre to sigh 
adoringly: “Ah, there’s a gentleman!” 
And as he sighed,. he thought of his 
son. 


E_ Captain’s dinner was_ short, 
after the correct tradition of a gen- 
tleman about to go to the opera. When 
coffee was at last drawn from percolat- 
or to cup, the head waiter stood by the 
Captain’s chair in an attitude which 
conveyed something beyond mere pro- 
fessional solicitude. The epicure set 
down his cup and granted the man at 
his side a look of approval. 
“Excellent!” he said. “The lamb 
was very good—you might tell Bénoit.” 
“Thank you, sir,” replied Pierre, 
more gratefully, perhaps, than the com- 
pliment required. “I appreciate that 
from you sir—and—” He advanced a 
nervous step nearer, for his important 
patron had paid his check and was mak- 
ing a movement as if to depart. “And, 
Captain Annister, if I might not seem 
to take advantage—” 
“Yes, Pierre?” Two fine eyebrows 
were arched upward. 
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“Would it be taking too much of 
your valuable time if I told you some- 
thing about myself? It would be only 
a minute, str.” He stood dazzled by his 
own temerity, realizing how serious the 
consequences might be for him should 
this exalted being choose to interpret 
this plea as an impertinence. 

“T have a few minutes, Pierre. What 
is it?” Annister smiled. 

“Alphonse is gone, as you noticed, 
sir, and I’ve been raised to head waiter 
here.” He leaned somewhat closer and 
spoke rapidly, but with quiet respect. 
“The rise is important to me, because 
I'll be rich, in a way, and I’ve got a 
son.” 

“That’s fortunate for the little fel- 
low, isn’t it?’ replied 


“It’s just that point which is bother- 
ing me, sir,” Pierre resumed. 

“Oh?” A slight turning in the chair 
indicated to the professional waiter 
that his customer was impatient to go. 
At the risk of committing a brash in- 
decorum, Pierre went on: 

“If it wouldn’t be presuming, sir, I 
should like to ask some advice in re- 
gards to my boy.” 

“But what could I do?” asked the 
Englishman, looking away: He was 
obviously becoming annoyed. 

“It’s only a hint I’m asking, and I 
wouldn’t bother you, except it’s the sort 
of thing you’d know better than any- 
body. You see this sudden rise in— 
wages—makes it so I can do a lot more, 

just as you say, sir. 





the Captain sympa- 


And I was wondering 


thetically. 

“It should be, but I’m 
puzzled. You see, sir, 
my whole heart and soul 
was for that boy—but 
my wife took him away 
from me eight years ago 
and I promised her I’d 
never shame him by see- 
ing him and letting him 
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if you didn’t know, sir— 
I was wondering if you 
couldn’t call to mind 
some gentleman out of 
funds who would under- 
take, for a good salary, 
to go over to Europe 
and make a gentleman 
out of my boy?” 

Pierre’s eyes were 
lowered, and he was 


know I was a servant 

until I got out of this. His mother died 
last fall, and he’s now in charge of an 
actress living in Paris. I’m still a serv- 
ant, Captain—a successful one, if I 
might say so, but still a servant. And 
my kiddie must never know.” 

Had Captain Annister looked around, 
he would have beheld the story of all 
human misery in the man’s face. 

“IT see,” replied Annister without 
revealing any emotion. 

“But I want him to be brought up 
proper. I want him to have the right 
clothes and manner. I want him to 
have class, to see everything and travel 
with the best people like he had a 
family to do him proud.” 

Captain Annister looked quizzically 
at the head waiter, who had lapsed into 
embarrassed silence, 

“You're in a bit of a tangle, I take 
it,” said the latter at last. “But then, 
it’s jolly good luck you’re making 
enough wages to support the little 
nipper.” 


making a fussy show of arranging 
the table. His request had been hor- 
ribly disrespectful—that he sensed ; and 
he should never have spoken so, had 
he not been desperate with the great 
sacrificial passion of his life. His sus- 
picion was justified by the way in which 
Captain Annister took it. 

“That’s rather a queer thing to ask 
me!” he drawled, rising slowly and 
meting out just fee from the tray of 
small change on the table. Pierre, as 
he followed him out, bowing, saw a 
vision of sudden disgrace in this calam- 
itous performance. This influential 
customer, annoyed by his unwaiterlike 
conduct, would report him to the man- 
agement. 

“Captain Annister, sir, I’m sorry,” 
he managed to say. 

“You needn’t apologize,” replied 
Annister stiffly, and strode out. Pierre 
stood among his subordinates, utterly 
forgetting the responsibilities of his 
position as forlornly he watched the 








black-clad figure of the man he rever- 
enced as a superior being disappear into 
the lobby. So deep was Pierre’s 
despondent abstraction that he was not 
aware of his surroundings until a Swiss 
captain of waiters addressed him defer- 
entially in guttural French. 

“Captain Annister wishes to see you 
outside.” 

“He has already reported me, 
thought Pierre gloomily as he followed 
his guide. “Mr. Tanquay will prob- 
ably be waiting there too, and I'll get 
the pink ticket before everybody.” 

Somewhat to his relief, he discerned 
Captain Annister, swaddled in his fur- 
lined overcoat, standing alone on the 
strip of red carpet near the flower- 
stand. His expression, however, looked 
to be one of dignified severity. 

“Pierre,” he said loftily, as soon as 
the other had approached with proper 
respect, “that was a peculiar request, 
now, wasn’t it—coming from a head 
waiter on duty?” 

“Yes sir, I realize that, sir, and I 
apologize again.” He spoke now with- 
out any professional reserve, and tears 
were plainly in his eyes. “I want you 
to see it the way I do, Captain. The 
boy’s the only living thing in the world 
I ever loved or belonged to.” 

“As a matter of fact, Pierre,” 
drawled Captain Annister with. his 
usual lofty expression, “I’ve been con- 
sidering the case very carefully—” 
There was a terrifying pause as though 
doom impended for the unrighteous. 
“T’ve been thinking your case over,” he 
repeated, “and I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that I can find the man you want.” 

“Oh, thank you, Captain!” mumbled 
i giddy with the joyful surprise 
of it. 

“You want a gentleman temporarily 
embarrassed for funds, as you. say. 
One who is used to the world, good 
living and spending money well, and alf 
that sort of thing.” Annister still spoke 
in that oddly constrained voice. 

“Yes sir,” replied Pierre eagerly. 
“He should teach my son how to get on 
with tiptop families. He should have 
class, sir.” 

“Yes — class!” The Englishman 
touched the vulgar word. 


” 
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“Could you find the gentleman soon, 
sir?” Pierre pleaded. 

“You can regard him as hired on the 
spot,” Annister replied enigmatically. 

“But Captain, perhaps he might not 
like the arrangement. If I might say 
so, who is the gentleman you suggest I 
employ to tutor my son?” 

The Englishman fixed Pierre with 
his clear, condescending gaze; and his 
answer, when it came, was of such a 
nature as to shatter all Pierre’s precon- 
ceived.notions of the law of gravitation. 

“The gentleman I have in mind,” 
said Captain Annister, “is myself.” 


HE month was December, and four 

years had elapsed since Annis- 
ter’s peculiar reply. On the veranda of 
the Grand Hotel, overlooking the bay 
of Naples, sat Captain Annister this 
afternoon, attired in a riding suit. He 
was tired to-day, owing to several 
months of hard campaigning; and in- 
wardly he wished that the boy, Norris 
Vanderhuyden Brown, might continue 
his jaunt with desirable companions an 
hour or so longer and thus leave him 
peace. 

Casting indolent glances over the 
blue waters below, Annister permitted 
himself a feeling of pride. True, this 
wasn’t the sort of work a gentleman 
would choose as a vocation, but he had 
fulfilled his office in the highest spirit 
of honor. He had worked four years 
with the boy, had used the nobly im- 
poverished name of Annister in order 
to introduce Norris into the best of 
English schools, had employed Pierre’s 
lavish allowances honestly in the places 
where it would do the most good, had 
taught the waiter’s son to avoid base 
associates while shunning snobbish 
ideals. 

This course had cost Pierre about 
three thousand pounds a year; and An- 
nister, his eyes fixed upon sleepy 
Southern waters, wondered if the head 
waiter had not received more than his 
money’s worth. For example, the 
Englishman had gone to no end of pains 
this week to introduce Norris to little 
Lord Thornkyl, through the Earl of 
Kraik, his father, whom the Captain 
had known at Harrow. “Not included 
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in the contract,” mused Annister with 
more than usual cynicism, as he called 
a waiter and decided that a dash of 
brandy would add consolation to the 
watery glass before him. The sacri- 
fices he had made of his family name 
were indeed a heavy toll to pay for his 
good living. Yet the boy Brown, irre- 
spective of origin, had won his way to 
the Captain’s heart. Norris was grow- 
ing up and learning to think for himself 
—to ask questions. Questions! How 
much longer could Annister continue 
with the sophistries he had chronically 
employed to ward off the evil hour? At 
any rate, Norris must never see his 
father, must never know himself as the 
son of a servant 

A small boy in an Eton jacket and 
broad collar appeared through an ob- 
scure door and gazed eagerly about the 
veranda. He was a good-looking lad, 
with his father’s ‘Southern eyes and 
his mother’s English complexion. He 
bore himself well, confidently, but 
without a swagger, and when he spoke, 
his words were accented in the London 
manner. 

“Hello, Uncle Ced!” 

“Ah, Norris! Sit down, my boy. 
Here’s a letter for you—they’ve been 
holding it with our mail et Amalfi.” 
The Captain handed a white square to 
the boy. 

“It’s from Father,” said Norris. 
These epistles came at six-monthly 
intervals and were usually brief. Nor- 
ris read this letter quietly and passed 
it over to his instructor. The station- 
ery was of correct white bond, with the 
line “Henry T. Brown, New York,” 
embossed at the head. The handwrit- 


ing was of a too businesslike correct- 


ness, and ran: 


My dearest son: 

Are you well and attending to studies? 
Write me a lot more than you do, because 
you must remember your poor old 
daddy’s lonesome away off from you and 
wants to know you're thinking about him 
as he’s thinking about you all the time. 
I want you to mind Captain Annister and 
do everything he says. He is the finest 
gentleman I know, and can teach you 
all sorts of things which will make me 
proud of you. 

I want your life to be full of happi- 


ness, dear boy—not the wrong kind of 
happiness which will bring you into bad 
company and low ideas, but the kind that 
makes you grow straight and not the 
servant of any man. Take plenty of ex- 
ercise out of doors, the way the best 
people do. Learn how to be good to de- 
pendents under you without giving in 
too much. Keep your eyes always on the 
finest thoughts and deeds and appear- 
ances there are in the world. Let people 
instruct you, but don’t let them boss you, 
and if you love me, my dearest son, never 
forget and always write to 
Your affectionate father, 
Henry Brown. 


“Your father loves you a great deal,” 
said Annister suddenly, regarding the 
boy. 

“Then why doesn’t he want to see 
me?’ asked young Brown. 

He was casting moody glances over 
the sea. 

“Well, laddie, been jaunting about 
with Bobbie?’ Annister inquired 
lightly, evasively. The Bobby referred 
to was the young Lord Thornkyl. 

“Yes, Uncle Ced,” replied the boy 
briefly. 

“Hitting it off a bit well?” 

“Rather a good sort,” announced 
Norris. “Bobby travels about with his 
father quite a bit every year.” His 
tone was again sinking to the minor 
key. “They’re no end good pals. We’ve 
been talking about fathers.” 

“Bobby and you?” Annister pre- 
tended a vast serenity. The boy 
nodded. 

“Bobby knows all about his father. 
He was Colonel in the Black Watch, 
and was promoted to Major General 
after the battle of Mafeking. They 
made him an Earl in nineteen hundred 
when his brother Clarence died, and—” 

“My word! What have we here? 
The Almanach de Gotha?” chuckled 
Annister, but somewhat uncomfortably. 

“Then Bobby began asking me about 
my father. I tried to think of some- 
thing—something to say. Uncle Ced, 
I couldn’t fib now, could I? So I just 


‘told him Father was a bit of a top-holer 


in the States.” 
“Right, my boy!” said the Captain. 
“But he wasn’t satisfied with just 
that. He said Americans made money 
in bally queer ways, and he wanted to 




















know how Father got his. Bobby’s a 
bit of a cad, J say!” the boy blurted out 
with sudden petulance. 

“Tut! Tut!” the Captain admon- 
ished. 

“And then he wanted to know—he 
wanted to know—” Norris V. was 
making manful effort to suppress un- 
gentlemanly tears. 

“Out with it, sonny!” Annister urged 
in a kindly tone. 

“Oh, Uncle Ced—Father isn’t in 
trade, is he?” The question came in a 
horrified half-whisper. 

“In trade! Ha! Rather not!” The 
Captain leaned over and laid a- gentle 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“He holds a very high position—er— 
office in the States.” Annister was as 
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The Captain, mindful of the sacri- 
fices which father had made for son, 
turned again to his young ward, this 
time sternly. 

“Of all honorable men I know, 
Pierre is—” he began, and clipped short 
his words. The boy’s keen eyes were 
upon Annister’s face. 

“Pierre!” Norris caught up abruptly. 
The Captain averted his glance. 

“Pierre!” repeated the boy more 
auestioningly. Annister could not meet 
the searching gaze. 

“Pierre — Pierre — ugh! Who’s 
Pierre? You said that oddly. Pierre! 
That sounds like a head waiter. Half 
the head waiters in the world are 
Pierres.” For a moment Norris paused. 
There was a heavy silence before the 
boy shot out: “Is my 





glib as possible. “I don’t 
think it would be going | “ 
too far to say that he is 
one of the most import- 
ant men in New York. 
It's abit hard to 
explain.” 

“Is he Lord Mayor of 
New York?” Norris 


“Well, not that, just.” 
Annister stalled for a 
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father known as Pierre, 
Uncle Ced?” 

“Only to his intimates, 
lad,” declared Annister, 
regaining himself. 

A little longer those 
eyes lingered on the 
Captain’s face; then 
Norris got up. 

“Pierre,” he repeated 
once more quietly, and 


he August 








moment; then he added 
as by inspiration: “But he often enter- 
tains the Lord Mayor—mayor they call 
’em over: there—at his table. Your 
father’s entertainments are famous, 
Norris. The President of the United 
States, the Duke of Connaught, great 
statesmen and _ celebrities—everybody 
that is anybody, I dare say, has dined 
with your father first and last.” 

“I’m glad you told me that, Uncle 
Ced.”. The boy thanked his tutor with 
his expressive eyes. Then suddenly: 

“I say, Uncle Ced—Father hasn’t 
done anything—wrong—has he?” 

“Have a care, sonny!” Annister’s 
tone was genuinely severe. “That sort 
of a thing isn’t asked, you know.” 

“I’m _ sorry,” said Nofris, but he 
looked no less moodily out to sea. 





walked away. 

Annister remained seated by his 
glass as the boyish form disappeared 
through the small door. Annister 
wondered if he had not, in his honest, 
blundering English way, let out the 
secret which he had guarded for 
years. 

Like some genie, respondent to his 
thoughts, a servant appeared through 
the same small door which had just 
swallowed up the boy. The servant 
laid a cablegram envelope on the table 
beside the Captain, who broke the seal 
and read: 

Come back with Norris immediately. 
PIERRE. 

So Henry Brown had chosen to 
break the wall of silence between him- 
self and his son. Why? 
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summons of the alarm-clock, 
| Professor Samson Isadore 
Crane, A.M., Ph.D., stirred uneasily, 
sighed and then thrust his long legs out 
of the bed and rose, grimly protestant. 

He was a tall, spare man with sallow, 
smooth-shaven face, sparse brown hair 
and a slight stoop. He lived alone in 
a shabbily respectable lodging-house, 
distant only a few blocks from the 
small college at which he taught Greek 
for the sum of fifty-four dollars a 
month during nine months of the year. 
During the other three months he pre- 
pared for the nine to come, living on 
the meager surplus of nine times fifty- 
four. 

He dressed hurriedly in a suit of 
threadbare black, took several books 
(bound in green board covers, the 
leaves having edges of red) from a 
shelf, jammed on his head a black felt 
hat with a high crown and a narrow 
brim, and then suddenly banged down 
his fist on a rickety table in the center 
of the room. 


| IN response to the insistent 

















“This is the end!” he announced. “I 
am a soul in revolt!” 

He strode several times back and 
forth across the tiny room, his hands 
behind him, his head bent in thought. 

“T am an intellectual giant,” he said, 
“and I am forced to exist on paltry 
wages. I am the mental superior of 
nine out of every ten human beings I 
pass on the street, and I have scarcely 
enough to eat. It is of no use crying 
out against injustice. My salvation lies 
in my own hands. 

“Very well, I shall act. If my brain 
refuses to render me what is due, I 
shall take other means. Either there is 
no justice under the sun, or I shall find 
it. This is the last day of bondage. 
This very night I enter a new life. I 
shall enjoy those things which other 
men have and which I am denied! 

“Too many years, too many long, 
dreary years of the sort of thing that 
threatens to go on always! I shall 
know no halfway measures, I 
shall break my fetters with one great 
stroke !” 
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He picked up his grammars and 
started for his Greek class with his hat 
set at an angle slightly more rakish and 
independent than the one at which he 
had worn it for eighteen years. 


HE man in the deep shadows of the 

vine-covered porch was quite obvi- 
ously trying to break into somebody’s 
else house; yet the fashion in which he 
went about his work indicated an ama- 
teurish unfamiliarity with such busi- 
ness as forcing locks. 

After some moments of clumsy 
fumbling about the front door and two 
long windows opening onto the porch, 
the man sat down on the steps and 
wiped his perspiring forehead with a 
clean handkerchief. 

“Perhaps,” he muttered uneasily, 
“Td better give up and go back home! 








Professor Samson 
Isadore Crane, A. 
M., Ph. D., stirred 
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long legs out of the 
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Getting into a house presents some 
amazing difficulties.” 

He sat for several minutes on. the 
top step, his head in his hands, the pic- 
ture of dejection. So occupied was he 
with his own thoughts that he did not 
hear the steps of the policeman who 
trudged by; nor did he observe that 
the arm of the law stopped and 
watched his motionless figure for sev- 
eral seconds before marching on with a 
Cisgusted sniff. 

Finally the man on the steps got to 
his feet with an abruptness which made 
his long, lean figure shoot upright with 
startling effect. 

“This is lamentable weakness!” he 
accused himself. “I have set my hand 
to the plow. I will not turn back! I 
will not!” 

He resumed his inspection of the 
door and windows. They appeared to 
be of a peculiarly massive and un- 
breakable construction. He took out 
of his pockets a folding “jimmy,” an 
electric torch and several other damn- 
ing implements and looked at them in 
a dazed way; then he tried to force one 
of the windows with the jimmy. In- 
asmuch as he held that handy imple- 
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ment wrong end to, his progress was 
unsatisfactory. 

“There is no calling so low that it 
does not possess its technic,” he ob- 
served, and returned to the massive 
oaken door. 


HIS time, instead of fumbling 

about, he put his hand on the door- 
knob and turned it sharply. Without 
so much as a creak or a crack, the big 
door swung open, and the intruder 
stepped into the blackness of the 
interior. 

“Astonishing!” he ejaculated. “I 
rather wish it hadn’t! I should have 
liked getting in more—er—conven- 
tionally !” 

He groped about the darkness until 
he reached a wall; then he felt along its 
surface until his fingers encountered a 
row of electric-buttons. He pushed 
one, and a flood of light burst upon 
him. 

The tempered illumination from sev- 
eral expensive globes of clouded glass 
showed a richly appointed hallway with 
several large open doorways leading 
into dark rooms beyond. At the side 
of the room, his finger still upon the 
button, stood the burglar—a tall, gaunt 
man, clean-shaven, with thin, brownish 
hair, eyeglasses, a hesitating manner 
and a slight stoop. He was dressed in 
a suit of clean but worn black clothes, 
and a high-crowned black felt hat with 
a narrow -brim, which, strangely 
enough, he had removed upon entering 
the house. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed in a tone of 
satisfaction, “—luxury, even as I 
guessed !” 

Although the electric torch was still 
in his hand, the burglar did not switch 
off the hall lights; but leaving them 
burning, he walked through a doorway 
on the left, pressed another button, and 
found himself in a library whose rich- 
ness was in keeping with the magnifi- 
cence of the hall he had left. But the 
burglar had no eye for the treasures 
displayed on wall and table. At sight 
of the bookcases which lined every side 
of the room from the floor to within a 
yard of the ceiling, he dropped his 
tools and hat with a clatter to which 


he paid not the slightest attention, 
darted forward with a breathless eager- 
ness which he made no effort to con- 
ceal, and began running from one case 
to another, scanning the expensively 
bound volumes, muttering their titles 
to himself as he moved about. 

Once he paused as though he had run 
into a stone wall. 

“Oh, impossible!” he murmured, and 
then stretched out his hand and took 
from the shelf a fat volume, yellow 
with age, which he handled as though 
it had been a costly and fragile 
treasure. ~ 

He opened the book and began to 
read. For fifteen minutes there were no 
sounds save the swift turning of the 
pages and the ticking of several invis- 
ible clocks. Suddenly all these clocks, 
almost on the instant, struck the hour 
of two. 

The burglar jumped, closed the book 
and replaced it on the shelf. 

“The weakness of the flesh!” he ex- 
claimed. “My slavishness _ persists, 
although I have cracked the fetters !” 

From under his coat he took a large 
sack, such as housewives use for the 
week’s laundry, threw it upon the floor; 
then he commenced-taking from the 
shelves great armfuls of books. At 
first he worked with a nervous energy 
and speed, but as the pile on the floor 
increased iti size, and the burglar’s 
breathing grew more rapid, the speed 
of his efforts diminished. He began 
looking more critically at the volumes 
he carried, putting some of them in one 
pile, others in a second. It took him 
several minutes to make up his mind 
into which pile to put some of the 
books, and he even changed the places 
of others which had already been con- 
signed to one heap or the other. 

With startling abruptness, the vari- 
ous clocks chimed the two strokes of 
the quarter-hour. 

Again the man jumped nervously. 

“A catalogue!” -he cried. “I must 
have it. I am wasting time!” 

There followed a frantic but fruitless 
search for the catalogue, interrupted by 
several hawk-like swoops upon leather- 
bound treasures whose titles lured him. 
The clocks united on half-past two. 
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The burglar halted Tn there is not one which I can leave! 
at the sound, gave up Hae) Ah, vanity of vanities, shall I never 
his search, and Hy teach this brain of mine to act as I 
looked at the pile of =_*— would have it?” 
books he had col- . 722) > With a sigh which seemed to come 
lected. A bewil- | FoR: from the depths of his soul, he 
dered, horrified ex-  ; 5 18 | turned from the great mound of books 
pression spread “} ¢ eHe | end fairly ran into the next room. He 
over his face. . 1 ‘19.49 3 blundered into a heavy piece of furni- 

He raised Ge yee ture, almost fell, groped his way to the 

aieia. | fe nearest chair, and sat down. He dis- 

m.., , tae aes covered that he was bathed in perspira- 
Se Bate: tion, completely exhausted by his 
Hes » Bel efforts, and faint with hunger. He 
rested for several minutes before 
searching for the light. 

Another push-button showed him 
the dining-room with an alluring glitter 
of silver and glass. On the buffet 
stood a decanter, a plate of large round 
crackers and a tray of glasses. The 
burglar went straight to them, ate half 
a dozen of the crackers hurriedly and 
drank a glass of expensive whisky. 

The fiery liquor banished instantly 

the fatigue he had experienced 

upon leaving the library. He car- 

yj, vied glass and decanter 

“Y to the table, drew up a 
‘chair and sat down. 

ay “This,” he at 
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“Put up your hands!” a deep voice called 

gruffly. The man at the table turned... . 

“I’m delighted at your arrival,” he said. 

“The suspense has been most unpleasant. 
hose move is it?” 


one hand uncertainly in the direction nounced, “is the proper atmosphere! 

of his chin. To dally among those books was 
“It would require at least two drays useless!” 

to carry them!” he mourned; “and yet He viewed the treasures of the room 
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with an eye which strove to be 
appraising, hurried into the library, 
returned with the big bag he had 
left on the floor and commenced 
cramming it with silver which he 
took from the drawers of the side- 
board and the plate-rail which ran 
around the sides of the room. 

The bag was large, and the bur- ; 
glar’s desire for plunder seemingly | 


without limits. When -he at-‘ 


tempted to carry the bag from the | ¥ 


room, he found that he could not °° 
lift it from the floor. 

“Evidently this is too bulky, or 
I have overestimated my strength,” 
he confessed, staring at the bag 
in a disconcerted fashion. “I must 
find riches without weight!” 

He poured the silver onto the 
floor in a clanging heap. 

“Perhaps,” he said thoughtfully, 
“T am not practicing the circum- 
spection usual in such matters !” 

Somewhat uneasily, he 
paused to listen. He could 
hear nothing except the 
measured ticking of the 
clocks. Picking up _ the 
empty bag, he entered an- 
other room, and stumbled 
over several articles of fur- 
niture before discovering 
the switch. The first object 
which he saw clearly as he 
stood blinking in the glare 
of white light. was a chess- 
table with the pieces scat- 
tered about the board as 
though an interrupted game 
had been left unfinished. 
The burglar dropped _ his 
sack and approached the 
table. 

“Beautiful!” he breathed, 
scanning the position of the 
opposing forces with the eye 
of an expert; “and I might 
have committed the unpardonable crime 
of upsetting the table and ruining the 
game!” 

With a sigh he dropped into a 
leather-padded chair at one side of the 
table, dropped his chin into his cupped 
hands and was lost in contemplation of 
the board and pieces. Only once in 


the course of 
an hour did 
he speak. 

“Tf only,” 
he murf- 
mured, rub- 
bing one 
hand _ over 
the other in 
perplexity, 
“if only I 
knew whose 
move it is! 
It is a ques- 
tion of the 





utmost im- 
portance!” 


HE clock 
struck 





three, four 


and five, but 
the man at 
the table paid 


4 @ af 
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In the doorway stood a large man in a red-and-black bathrobe, 


with a big revolver in his hand. 


no attention whatever; nor did he so 
much as shift his position when the 
light of day began to invade the room 
and the sound of milk-wagons and 
early laborers came from the street 
outside. Even when there came from 
the open doorway behind him the un- 
mistakable double-click of a revolver 
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being cocked, he did not so much as 
turn his head. 

‘“Put up your hands!” a deep voice 
called gruffly. 

The man at the table turned. In the 
doorway stood a large man in.a red- 
and-black bathrobe, with a big revolver 
in his hand. He had the full red face 
and sharp blue eyes which are said to 
accompany shortness of temper. His 
white hair was thick and bushy, and 
the ends of his trim white mustache 
stuck up belligerently. 

“I’m delighted at your arrival,’ ” said 
the man at the table. “The suspense 
has been most unpleasant. Whose 
move is it?” 

The revolver and the under jaw of 
the man in the doorway dropped simul- 
taneously. He took a step forward. 

“White’s, of course!” he replied. 

“Amazing !” exclaimed the burglar. 
“Black must have played atrociously to 
allow such a situation!” 

The man in the bathrobe put his 
revolver quickly onto a table and 
stalked forward, anger evident on his 
red face. 

“Atrociously nothing!” he stormed. 
“Black has better than an even game! 
I’d have won in six more moves if 
Haddock hadn’t been called away!” 

The burglar smiled. It was that 
peculiar, irritating smile common to 
men conscious of their intellectual 
superiority. 

“T will take the white men and mate 
you in precisely eight moves!” he an- 
nounced pleasantly. 

The man in the bathrobe sat down, 
and his under jaw~ stuck out as he 
glared at his opponent. 

“Go on,” he ordered. ‘Your move!” 

Even as he had prophesied, the bur- 
glar achieved his victory in precisely 
eight moves. He made the final move 
of the combination, leaned back in his 
chair and resumed the irritating smile. 
The red-faced man continued to stare 
at the board. 

“You’re too deep for me!” he con- 
fessed. “You must have seen the whole 
eight moves ahead!” 

“Naturally!” was the reply. “That 
is a slight effort for a really trained 
mind.” 


He rose from his seat and came to 
a sudden consciousness of his sur- 
roundings with a start. 

“Good heavens!” he cried. “It’s 
broad daylight, and you—you must be 
the man of the house!” 

The man in the bathrobe was still 
puzzling over the scene of his defeat. 

“What I can’t understand,” he 
mused, “is how you let my bishop go 
and took that measly pawn!” 

Then he became aware that the bur- 
glar was moving uneasily toward the 
doorway. 

“Don’t go!” he begged, quite forget- 
ting the revolver which Jay on the table. 
“T want another game.’ 

“I fear I must,” answered the bur- 
glar. “I’ve already over—” He paused, 
evidently much embarrassed. “Certain 
duties require my presence,” he fin- 
ished lamely. 

The other rose from his chair. 

“You must come for another game,” 
he said. ‘Promise me that.” 

“T shall be very glad,” murmured the 
burglar. 


H's late opponent observed his dis- 

carded revolver and the burglar’s 
bag in the same glance. He stooped 
and picked up the latter. 

“This yours?” he asked. 

The burglar turned red. 

“Well, yes,” he confessed, “but I 
fear I shall have no further use for it. 
Your books—oh, by the way, I must 
have another look at those books !” 

“Oh, yes!” said the red-faced man 
feebly. 

“Your books, as I was saying,” con- 
tinued the burglar, “were too heavy for 
me to carry, and so was your silver- 
ware.” 

When the door closed upon the bur- 
glar’s exit, the red-faced man was still 
standing in the center of his drawing- 
room with his mouth wide open. 

On the steps outside the closed door, 
the burglar shook his head heavily. 

“Tt is of no use,” he said in a hope- 
less tone. “There is no escape for me. 
My spots are as those of the leopard! 
Furthermore, I have lost sleep, and I 
shall infallibly be late for my first-hour 
Greek!” 
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“——~ |ETTER go below, sir,” ad- 
B vised the first officer as he 
paused a moment in his strug- 
gle forward. “Not that I think there 
is any danger, but you're apt to get 
pretty wet.” 

He was right. 














A gust of wind tore 


the cap from an oncoming wave, and 
hurled it in their faces and drenched 
their clothing. The first officer speed- 
ily forgot his concern for the passen- 
ger’s comfort, to swear in seamanly 


style at his lack of foresight in not 
putting on his oilskins before going on 
watch. 

But Geoffrey Harnquist did not want 
to go below. He was happier outside. 
To him the cabin represented confine- 
ment. Out on deck he could feel the 
broad, limitless freedom of the Pacific. 
That the tranquil ocean was heaving 
under one of its infrequent storms did 
not displease him. On the contrary, it 
chimed agreeably with his mood. He 
was glad to be alone with the elements 
that seemed as disturbed as he was 
himself. 

There was no question about the 
ocean’s being disturbed, thought Geof- 
frey, as he clutched the heaving rail of 
the Shinyoshawara. The sea was get- 
ting up rapidly, and there was no esti- 
mating what it might become before 
morning. It was just dusk now, and 
you could realize only faintly the tre- 
mendous proportions of the waves that 
ran counter to the path of the stagger- 
ing steamship. When the bow was in 
the trough, the oncoming crest was 
easily level with the chart-house under 
the bridge, and it seemed as if only a 


devout faith in Providence could buoy 
the vessel up to the top of the next 
mountain of water. 


But Geoffrey considered the sea only 

subconsciously. He was more con- 
cerned with a gloomy retrospect of his 
life. There had been mistakes in it— 
aye, many mistakes, some of them of 
monumental proportions. He had not 
made as much out of his life as he 
should, and he wished that he might 
begin all over. 

For days he had been unhappy in 
the consideration of his future. Now 
for the first time out on that swaying 
deck, plunging westward toward Yoko- 
hama, with the roaring sea licking its 
chops greedily over the morsel it threat- 
ened to engulf at any moment, he fek 
strangely soothed. 


THEN, half a mile ahead, appeared 
a moving wall of black. At first 
Geoffrey Harnquist thought it was’ a 
low-hanging cloud. But the officers on 
the bridge were not so deceived. 
Shouted orders were hurled out into 
the storm-ridden dusk. Slowly the 
Shinyoshowara began to turn. The 
captain was trying to face about and 
run with the great wave that was 
approaching. It seemed the only chance. 
The vessel turned,—oh, so slowly,— 
and the water rampart advanced so 
swiftly. The turning maneuver was 
only half completed when the sea ap- 
peared to rise straight up beside them, 
hang an instant overhead, and then 
crash down on the decks, turning them 
over and over. 
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When Geoffrey Harnquist next was 
able to sort out his impressions and 
make a feeble instinctive struggle for 
life, he was afloat on the bosom of the 
Pacific. He had been swept from the 
deck of the steamer and cast into the 
sea. From the crest of a wave he 
looked about him for help. 

The Shinyoshowara had disappeared, 
and he was alone! 


O, not alone. From somewhere in 

the wallowing depths came a cry 
for help—a woman’s voice. Geoffrey 
Harnquist’s bosom responded to the 
faint hail, A woman was in distress 
near by. He must save her. There 
was not one chance in a thousand that 
he would be able to find her in that 
Stygian blackness which had suddenly 
fallen upon the heaving Pacific, but he 
felt that he must make the effort. Even 
if he could do nothing but die by her 
side, it seemed incumbent on him to 
seek out that luckless member of the 
gentler sex and buoy her up with his 
presence. 

Geoffrey was an excellent swimmer. 
That promised to avail him little in the 
long run unless he could find some bit 
of wreckage to cling to; but it did 
enable him to circle easily amid the 
waves, searching for the woman who 
had called to him out of the dark. 

In perhaps three or four minutes he 
found her. She was unconscious, but 
struggling faintly. He spoke to her, 
but she could not answer. Her face 
was only a white blur on the surface 
of the water. 

She was too exhausted to oppose his 
rescuing tactics. Her hair, floating 
loose, offered a convenient handle; he 
grabbed it in his teeth, and swimming 
on his back, towed her gently by it. 
There seemed no point in making an 
effort to get anywhere. Just to keep 
them both afloat for possibly an hour 
was all that he could hope for. Unless 
by the most remote freak of luck some 
other vessel should cross their path, 
there was no chance. Even then he 
doubted if he could attract the attention 
of a lookout. Still, because of the first 


law of nature, he must make the effort 
—that and the chivalrous instinct have 
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inspired all the forlorn hopes of the 
world since time began. Geoffrey had 
both motives. 


HE swam easily at first, but in the 
course of time the effort became 
greater. His breath came with more 
difficulty, and the scanty clothing he 
had retained encased his limbs like a 
leaden cast. Every movement became 
almost unbearable torture. 
. Finally he could do no more. It 
might have been possible to let go his 
hold on the woman he had rescued and 
keep ‘afloat for a while longer by him- 
self, but be it said to his credit that he 
did not think of it. No, Geoffrey 
Harnquist, whatever his faults may 
have been, was made of the stuff of 
heroes. With the sigh of one who has 
fought a good fight and lost, he allowed 
himself to sink— 

Only for about three feet, however. 
At that depth he rested upon sand. 

This struck Geoffrey Harnquist as 
a pleasurable disappointment, and he 
summoned up enough strength to wade 
ae dragging his fair burden after 

im. 

For a long time he simply sat on the 
sand and devoted his entire being to 
breathing unsalted air. Every muscle 
ached, but mostly his chest felt as if 
a giant were sitting on it. 

In time the exquisite agony wore off, 
and he turned his attention to his fel- 
low survivor. She was still uncon- 
scious. He chafed her wrists and her 
ankles, noting at the time without 
regret that neither were out of propor- 
tion, as far as he could tell by the 
sense of touch. Most of her outer 
clothing had been stripped from her by 
the violence of the waves, and the little 
she had on was clinging wet. Her first 
symptom of returning consciousness 
was a shiver. 


G FOFFREY HARNQUIST cast 
about him for some means of 
relieving her distress. It was too dark 
to see a blessed thing. If there were 
bits of wreckage on the shore, out of 
which he might make a fire, he could 
not find them within the radius of his 
hands, and he dared not go far afield 
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for fear he could not find his way back. 
Besides, he had no way of making a 
fire if he had fuel. The few matches 
in his pockets were soaked to a wood- 
pulp. 

There was nothing left of his own 
clothing that would do to wrap her in. 
When he had first recovered his wits 
in the water, his first act had been to 
discard everything but his underwear 
and a pair of trousers. 

There was no alternative but to shel- 


ter her from the cold, searching wind‘ 
with the shield of his own body. So- 


he gathered her up in his arms and sat 
with his back to the breeze, holding her 
yielding form close to his. : 

It was a dear burden, and he strained 
it to him with a fervent prayer of 
thanks that they had both been saved. 
He would guard her as a trust from 
Heaven. All through the long night he 
sat thus. Sometimes she stirred fitfully, 
and he bent his head to catch the unin- 
telligible murmurings that escaped her 
lips. His arms grew stiff with the pain 
of holding them in one position, but 
he would not have moved for worlds, 
for fear of disturbing the sleep of the 
woman in his clasp. His reward would 
come later, when she awakened and 
realized that all through the terrible 
night he had ministered to her comfort. 


FOR Geoffrey Harnquist was not 

without imagination. Also, he had 
read many accounts of the experiences 
of a man and a woman wrecked on 
an island in the Pacific. For, of course, 
they must be on an island. There was 
no mainland nearer than Japan, and 
that was at least a thousand miles away. 
Yes, they were on an island, just the 
two of them, dependent upon each 
other for everything. 

Geoffrey’s heart surged with joy at 
the thought that his dearest wish had 
come true. Here was illimitable free- 
dom. All his past, with the unpleas- 
ant mistakes in it, was wiped out, had 
sunk beneath the sea. It was idle to 
suppose that anyone besides them- 
selves had been saved. He could begin 
anew. It was no drawback to have a 
beautiful girl to share his solitude and 
his new life. He pictured how he 


would gon food for her from the 
tropical fruits and wary game of the 
inland jungle; how they would con- 
struct what scanty clothing they needed 
from the feathers of birds and the wild 
grasses; how he would build a hut for 
her to sleep in; how he would protect 
her from the attacks of savages should 
their island Eden ever be invaded by 
native prowlers. 

Yes, it was not an unpleasant pros- 
pect. Doubtless they would fall in love 
with each other. As he thought of that 
contingency, his clasp tightened a little 
about her rounded form, and as if in 
response, she nestled even more closely 
to his bosom. It touched his heart to 
note how she trusted him. He would 
never betray that trust. When she 
should come to him and offer her lips, 
then and not until then would she ever 
know what was in his heart. He 
would be more than repaid for his 
forbearance by the joy that would be 
theirs when lip clung to lip in the first 
long kiss. 


‘THE dawn comes suddenly in the 

tropics. Thus it was that Geoffrey 
Harnquist, numb and cramped with 
premonitory twinges of rheumatism 
twanging the nerves of his shoulders, 
sat dreaming of the idyl of his exist- 
ence upon the island when the whirling 
ball of the sun peeped over the horizon 
and flooded the world as if by magic 
with a golden glow. 

In the soft, full radiance of the trop- 
ical morning, Geoffrey Harnquist 
leaned over the features of his sleep- 
ing companion for his first glimpse of 
her who was to share possibly all the 
rest of his existence. 

One searching look was enough. 
Finished with that, he lowered the 
sleeping form to the sand, groaned as 
he flexed the tortured muscles of his 
arms and back, silently tiptoed away 
until out of hearing, and then ran until 
he had reached the other side of the 
island. 

There he began frantically to build 
a signal tower from which he might 
attract the attention of passing ships. 

For the lady he had rescued was 
Mrs. Geoffrey Harnquist ! 











Wearing 


; : ssa a gown 
Louise Glaum, Lang of black velvet 
of Triangle films. and jet spider-webs. 


Film Folk and Film Fancies 


WHO. THEY ARE, WHAT THEY 
DO AND HOW THEY DO IT 





uto dressing-rooms are the recherche thing nowadays in movie-land. This is Helen Holmes stepping from hers. 
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Anita 

Stewart, 

° f the 

Vitagraph 
ompany, 

lives by the 

shore of Long 


Island Sound, age 


and when she’s 
not in the 
studio, she’s 


usually in /¢ 


bathing. f 7 
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Photograph by Photoplayers Studio, Los Angeles 

Gretchen Hartman, Biograph leading woman, likes 
contrasts. 


Jackie Saunders 
(at right), 

star o f 
Balboa 
films, has 
come- 
hithery ex- 

pressions even 


in profile. 
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Above : A movie joy-ride, Universal style, wrecking auto and bridge. Below: A Universal train-crash that leaves 
little to the imagination. Yes, they're real people in the pictures. 
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The price of one private car for ten seconds of film. 





Rehearsing a scene % ‘ There are always 
in the Vitagraph’s = ol two sides to a film— 
Western studio. * : in front and behind. 
EE , bi] 

2an 


} 
| 
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This auto was run off the pier at Venice, California, with three passengers — for an L-Ko comedy scene. The 
“woman” is a sailor “doubling” for the leading woman. 
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Photo- 
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Above: Fannie 

Ward, of Lasky pho- 
toplays. Married. 


At right: Vivian 

Martin, Morosco 

screen star, driving 
her machine. 





Norma Talmadge (at 
left), Triangle film star, 
and her kitten “Tiger- 
kins,’’ on the porch of 
her Los Angeles home. 


Doris Kenyon, a new 


beauty of the screen. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 





Virginia Narden (Balboa) 


by 
Degaston 


Corinne 
Griffith, 
of the : Dorothy 
Vitagraph cea & ie Bernard, 
forces. of Fox films. 
wag 
Bae 


Photograph 

copyrighted, 
1916, by 

George Kleine 


Billie Burke and : Saxe : r This film, written 


Henry Kolker, member by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rupert Hughes, is be- 


of her supporting company, : a : 
in ‘‘Gloria’s Romance.”’ ing produced by Kleine. 





“theater interior” to be served. 











Above: Claire 
Anderson and a 
lion-actor borrowed 
from the Bostock 
Jungle, in a Key- 
stone comedy. 





. 


Rehearsing a love-scene at the Edison Studio. 
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Above: The Balboa 
company dynamites 
a motor-car for 
picture purposes. 
The films are just 
now enjoying an 
auto-wrecking craze. 
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A Boy Sculptor 
of Inner Struggles 


ART THAT APPEALS TO 
THE INTELLECT AND 
TO THE EMO%ZIONS 


By Giselle D’Unger 


EAUTY in art is character- 
| B ization, the expression of 
life and its drama, domi- 
nant force and action. Against these, 
Stanislaus Szukalski has _ struck 
straight at the heart of things, 
regardless of technique and canons. 
He is interesting both as an artist 
and as a personality. 
Szukalski achieves figures that, 











Photograph by Eugene Hutchinson, Chicago 


Stanislaus Szukealski, the boy sculptor. 








“ David,” a typical Szukalski 
figure. 


in spite of their weirdness, grip one 
physically through their force and 
grimness—and yet are not hideous. 
There is the virility and sometimes 
brutishness so vividly expressed as 
to cause one to forget the mere 
sensational qualities. It is art that 
appeals not only to the intellect but 
to the emotions—if that zs Art. 








Szukalski models, as he 
expresses it, the psycholog- 
ical aspect of an abstract 
idea. Poetic, revolution- 
ary, self-confident, his 
sculptured work is man’s 
inner struggles caricatured 
and distorted. The human 
body is shown in convul- 
sive yet rhythmic har- ° 
mony that reveals Szukal- 
ski’s knowledge of anat- 
omy. It is as if the 
flesh has been _ stripped 
from the body, leaving the 
sinews and blood-currents 
bare— sincerity, through 
exaggeration shown in a 
hand or foot shapelessly 
contorted, but under- 
standable. 

Yet this Polish student 
is only twenty-one years 
old, almost effeminate in 
appearance, angelic in pro- 
file, already the winner of 
six first prizes and two 

















An etching by 
Szukalski,done by 
the platogravure 
method, a reversal 


of the ordinary etching process. 


gold medals, and first in 
point of awards at the 
Fine Arts Academy in 
Cracow when he was but 
fourteen. And in spite of 
the character of his work, 
he is an optimist. 
Szukalski exhibited 
more than one hundred 
and fifty sketches and 
pieces of sculpture at the 
Art Institute in Chicago— 
New York offering him no 
show-place upon his 
arrival; and each had that 
peculiar power and vibrant 
force. And each—which 
is not always true in art— 
was a solvable riddle. 








Detail of ““A Lost Tune,” showing the full grim force of the Pole’s work. 
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Adele 
Rowland’s 
Lament 


Sse SSS 
| A | Row- 
Li LADS 
bitterest pill is 
that she is for- 
ever forced to be 
an ingénue, 
‘‘when,” she ex- 
plains it herself, 
“IT am a come- 
dian, not a come- 
dienne—the_ dif- 
ference being 
that my 
natural 

styleof 


Adele Rowland, who has left musical comedy fer vaude- 

Ville. She has recently been the star in “Katinka,” but 

left that company when trouble arose between her and the 
producer, Arthur Hammerstein. 


know there should be a great field for it. 

The story is always about a male come- 

dian who gets into all sorts of scrapes. 

Then there is the frilly but sweet prima 

donna, and the sugar-swe-e-e-t ingénue. 

That is the part they usually hand to 

me, with the aside that I can do 

with it as I will. If I did, I 

would throw it overboard. 

“There are comedies and 

vidiiiaiade: SS farces with situations for 

by Bangs. ~ ; woman comedians ; so why not 

; musical comedies ? 

comedy interpretation on “I’m certain that just as 

is like a man’s—Wil- funny things happen to women 

lie Collier’s, for in- : in real life as happen to men. 

stance. Pink teas, for instance, and bargain 

“Now, what I want to sales, and church bazaars, and owning 

know is why musical-comedy authors cats and canary-birds, and getting thin 

never write such parts fora woman. I or getting fat, and trying to keep up 

have never seen a musical comedy writ- with the latest styles, and—and—get- 
ten for a ‘female comedian,’ and I ting married!” 
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A Complete Résumé of 


Opening 
o f 


“GQANDALWOOD” is the unusual, 

masterfully written story of Ladis- 
lav Moniuszko, a young Polish pianist 
who has won fame but not success 
abroad, and who has come to America 
in the hope of gaining the latter. He 
‘ is accompanied by his father Casimir, 
whose idle life has been devoted to 
making his son a means of revenue to 
himself, and by his mother Zofia. They 
are of the numerous Polish nobility. 

It is the day after Ladislav’s first 
concert in America. His audience has 
been small; the critics have not been 
enthusiastic; the applause has been 
merely formal. Ladislav is discour- 
aged: he does not know how his music 
and his personality have touched at 
least one person, Rose Hargrave. 

From the office of the apartment 
hotel in which the Moniuszkos live 
comes the announcement that Mrs. 
Emery, who has been the Moniuszkos’ 
generous patron in Paris, and who 
has promised Casimir to find a wealthy 
American wife for his son, is calling. 
With her is the Duke of Surrey, who 
has set himself about to win Rose 
Hargrave for her fortune. While Mrs. 
Emery and Surrey are waiting to be 
summoned to the Moniuszko apart- 
ment, the door-man ushers in Har- 
grave, his wife and their daughter 
Rose. They have come, they explain 
to Mrs. Emery, to ask Ladislav’s 
opinion of Rose’s playing, and per- 
haps to arrange for lessons for her. 
Hargrave, at Rose’s request, takes 
the Duke off to a club. 

Mrs. Emery, knowing Casimir as 
mercenary and wanting a fair judg- 
ment of Rose’s talent, suggests that 
she introduce Rose as her protégée, 
Now you are ready for the 


story; 


the 


Installments 
‘“Sandalwood'’ 


a poor music student. The Hargraves 
—Rose and her mother—leave their 
furs in the reception-room, slip their 
jewels in their pockets and go to meet 
the Poles. 

Casimir, when he is told that Rose 
is poor, prefers that his son waste no 
time or effort on her. But Ladislav 
insists it is his duty to help others. 
Rose introduced, he finds her not beau- 
tiful, yet in some mysterious way, at- 
tractive. The first selections she plays 
he does not approve: he complains of 
restraint. When that restraint falls 
from her, he proclaims her a real 
musician with the vital spark. Much 
to his father’s disgust, he offers to give 
her advice and assistance gratis. 


TILL to conceal her identity, and 

yet hoping te provide some way 
of repaying Ladislav for his. instruc- 
tion, Rose Hargrave has her uncle 
and aunt, the Van Tassells, engage 
the young pianist for a private con- 
cert. Van Tassell sends an advance 
check for one hundred dollars to 
Casimir, who receives it on the 
morning following one of his gam- 
bling debauches, during which he 
has distributed I. O. U.’s freely. He 
notes that Van Tassell’s writing of 
the word one on the check might 
easily be changed to four. When 


‘Casimir shows Zofia how easily the 


check might be raised, she threatens, 
if he dares such a thing, to reveal 
to their son that he is really of age 
and no longer under the guardian- 
ship of Casimir. 

Rose Hargrave has her first lesson. 
Her awe at Ladislav gives way to a 
feeling of comradeship. 


it begins on the next page 
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“‘Sandallvood when bruised, 
Perfuming eben the 


SANDAL W OOD 


AEE STORY -OF 
A MUSICAL GENIUS 


CHAPTER XII 


If I forget thee, Boston 

Then let my numbers cease to flow; 
Then be my Muse unkind; 

Then let my tongue forget to move, 
And ever be confined. 

Let horrid jargon split the air 
And rive my nerves asunder; 

Let hateful Discord grate my ear, 
As terrible as Thunder. 

—Wirttam BUELIncs, 

“Lamentation over Boston” (1775). 


that he had a bowl of hot water to soak 
his fingers in before he went on the 
stage. She could only bid him God- 
speed—Bég 2 vami!—and pray for his 
success. 

Zofia’s fears were well founded. 
Ladislav’s toilet showed more of the 
eccentric genius than of the man of 
fashion. His tie was askew, and his 
stockings were not mates. And for- 
getting the hot water till he began to 
play, he found his fin- 





ep HE next after- 
T / noon Ladislav 


gers stiffer than usual, 





| took train to 
New Haven. It was 
thought best that his 
mother and father 
should not go with him; 
for now that the first 
concert had not brought 
down a shower of gold, 
expenses must be dimin- 
ished everywhere. Casi- 





“Musicians, my dear, 

are nice to play with, 
but not to stay with. They 
have a luscious art, but a 


ghastly profession. ave 
all the fun you can with the 
long-haired people before— 
and after—marriage. But for 
marriage and three meals a 
day, give me a man with 
short hair and a long purse.” 


and felt that he had not 
done himself justice. 
But audiences had no 
data for comparing him 
with himself. They were 
in a more receptive 
mood than in New York, 
for a tiny fame had pre- 
ceded him. Cool as the 
Manhattan critics had 





mir was surly at staying 





been, they had at least 





home, because, he said, 

Ladislav had no head for business and 
needed a manager; which was Casimir’s 
rather roundabout way of saying that he 
begrudged Ladislav the handling of his 
earnings even for a little time. 

Zofia regretted having to stay in 
New York, because she had escaped 
thus far that great and inevitable trag- 
edy of human life, the separation of a 
devoted mother from a child.- Zofia 
felt sure no one else would see that 
Ladislav had his clothes properly laid 
out for him and got them all on, and 


Copyrighted, 1916, by Rupert Hughes. All rights reserved. 
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given his name_ space 
and dispelled some of the fog of ob- 
scurity. 

Better a bad reputation than none at 
all! The fiercest critic had done Ladis- 
lav the most good of all, for he had 
most impressed his name upon public 
attention. The public had then 
promptly forgotten what the critic had 
said, and whether it was for better or 
for worse. The dear, stolid public 
simply realized that it had _ heard 
Ladislav’s name somewhere before; 
ergo he must play well. This is the 





gibes forth sweet scent, 
axe that wounds it.’’ 


By Rupert Hughes 


Author of 


“"What Will People Say?’’ 


‘*The Thirteenth Commandment,’ 


‘““Clipped Wings,’ etc. 


Illustrated 


JAMES 


Rice) 1Res 


logic of fame, and hereby the artist 
revenges himself. on the critic. For 
rail as he will, the critic simply dins the 
artist’s name in people’s ears. The only 
true damnation is silence, and then the 
critic ceases to exist, wreaks a Japanese 
revenge, and commits hara-kiri on the 
artist’s doorstep. 


S° it proved with Ladislav. At New 
Haven he found a little larger audi- 
ence, of a whit more 


by 


honor, felt called upon to sober him to 

the real gravity of a Boston audience. 
“Boston,” she said, “has a mind of 
its own. It is the one large American 
city where good music has a real place 
in the life and thought of the people. 
Our ‘pops’ are more classical than New 
York’s lecture-recitals. We are a city 
whose culture is a proverb—New 
Yorkers would call it a byword; but 
Boston has a standard all its own, and 
success in other cities, 





cordiality. And the town 
critics were genuinely 
polite to him in their 
columns. He sent his 


“VEN I compose, I do but 


seem—can I say?—to 
be setting you to music. 


especially in frivolous 
New York, is so far 
from success in Boston, 
that I warn you, mon- 


mother a telegram which 
the operator thought 
must be in a cipher code. 


Ice goes to melt already 
once. God bless New 
Haven! 


Ven I theenk, it is now al- 


vays of you. You are be- 

come the—the theme of my 

life. Let me—I do mean it 

from the heart, yes—let me, 

Panno Roozho, be the ac- 

companiment to you for all 
our both lives.” 


sieur, it almost insures 
failure here.” 

Her  curtain-lecture 
had the desired effect. 
Ladislav’s confidence 
vanished before her 
breath like the. fuzz of a 





At Springfield his 





dandelion puffball. At 





New Haven success had 
outrun him. Cordiality was now an en- 
thusiasm, which ‘the critics echoed in 
more serious tones. In Worcester, of 
festival fame, the enthusiasm was ar- 
dor. Plainly the next step was furore. 
When the young Polish’ master en- 
tered Boston, his eyes were alight with 
confidence. He was Henry of Navarre 
coming to Paris. His manner must 
have shown that he had imbibed freely 
of new hope; for Mrs. Harry Barrows, 
the local arbitrix elegantiarum, whom 
he met at a luncheon given in his 


best, he always suffered 
tortures of stage-fright for several 
hours before a concert; he spent this 
afternoon in alternate spasms of physi- 
cal nausea and desperate resolves to end 
his misery in the waters of the bay. 
When evening came, he could eat no 
dinner at all. The very sight of food 
drove him from the hotel dining-room. 
He dressed himself with hands that 
were clammy and palsied. When he 
was driven to the concert-hall, he was 
so obsessed by visions of his failure 
that thrice he thrust his head out to 
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order the driver to turn back. But he 
had not even the courage to give the 
command. _When he found himself at 
the stage door, he seemed to have a 
sort of locomotor ataxia; his knees had 
forgotten how to walk, and he had to 
use all his will-power to control them. 

Five minutes before the fatal moment 
he was a living fugue, with chills for 
the subject, hot flashes for the counter- 
subject, and his vertebre for a key- 
board. When the inexorable hand of 
the clock had passed the allotted hour, 
and the manager had urged him three 
times to his feet, Ladislav’s brow was 
beaded with sweat. 

He tossed his head in torment, 
dashed his hand through his hair, 
mopped his forehead and struggled to 
the stage. 


UT the air of the great hall cooled 

his wet forehead. The audience 
was also cool. It greeted his entry 
with a little spatter of applause that 
was hardly so much a welcome as a 
warning. 

“You misers, you!” Ladislav mut- 
tered to his soul. “I'll conquer you 
yet.” 

His first number was severely clas- 
sic, but he gave it the spark of life that 
its old composer had felt when he was 
young and a revolutionist and a ro- 
manticist in his day. The Bostonians 
listened in respectful and self-respect- 
ing silence. The old fogies nodded ap- 
provingly at one another as Ladislav 
brought out in due proportion the form 
and design once unusual and eccentric, 
but to a later day formulaic and in- 
evitable. Even the Parthenon was 
once a sky-scraper. 

The younger hearts of Ladislav’s 
audience were rejoiced and flattered to 
find that they were at last understand- 
ing, or at least enjoying, Bach. At the 
end of this number there was an ap- 
plause that had a hearty sound of al- 
most grateful relief. Ladislav rose and 
bowed very coldly. He was still angry 
and proud. 

The program was so composed as to 
modulate historically forward to the 
latest displays of modern color, fire 
and power. The enthusiasm of the 
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audience grew greater and greater as 
the music passed from the crystal tinkle 
of the old clavichord to the passions of 
the-great modern piano, 

When the numbers were all played, 
the applause was so loud that Ladislav 
was compelled to make the long walk 
from the retiring-room to the footlights 
again and again. He exhausted all his 
ways of bowing; he played all his en- 
core pieces. He played two composi- 
tions of his own. There was a many- 
voiced murmur of delight at their 
felicity and intimate address. Still 
the palms pattered together like a 
tropical hailstorm. 

This—this was worth all the toil, all 
the waiting, all the bitterness of de- 
ferred desire! There was just one 
pang to give the bliss an edge: his 
thought flew even now to his mother, 
and he almost wept to think she could 
not be there to see and hear this pop- 
ulace acclaiming her son and sealing 
the opinion she had held of him through 
every defeat. 

Still the multitude applauded. The 
new Orpheus was puzzled what honey- 
cake would appease this barking, many- 
headed Cerberus. Suddenly his face 
lighted up with a tender smile. The 
memory of another woman entered his 
thought—a_ young woman, younger 
even than himself. 

He crossed to the piano. A hush fell 
on the audience, and he began with all 
the softness of reverie: 





Mrs, Harry Barrows took a pride in 
detecting anonymous encores and had a 
mania for explaining things gratis. 
She leaned over and whispered to her 
unmusical husband, who had enjoyed 
the concert in spite of himself: 

“Tt is called ‘Warum?’ my dear: and 
that is German for IVhy?” 


HE next morning’s papers, with 
hardly an_ exception, published 
eulogies of Ladislav as an artist of im- 
portance. And one critic, as noted for 
the alkali of his usual condemnations 
as for the syrup of his occasional en- 











He was a living fugue, with chills for the subject, hot flashes for the counter-subject, and his ver- 


tebrae for a keyboard. 
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But he persisted : “I should reall) be terribly obliged for a kiss—just one, you know.” Rose fell 
back a step .... dodged around the piano-bench and hurried to the door. 











SANDALWOOD 


thusiasms, wrote a review that read to 
Ladislav like a triumphal overture. Its 
final sentences lingered in his ears as 
the murmur of a sea-shell full of the 
ocean: 

Taken all in all, as a performer who 
can give the classics their due precision 
and yet keep them from mummifaction; 
who can play Chopin with his due mor- 
bidezza and yet keep him masculine 
and revolutionary; who can give depth 
and importance to a little prelude or a 
Schumann etching and also can keep his 
head and retain the thread of a great 
tableau of Liszt’s, Moniuszko is a pianist 
for whom we can only. thank the gods 
that sent him here. His classic inter- 
pretations have the intellectual quality 
of a von Bilow; his bravura work rivals 
the dynamic marvels of Rosenthal; his 
palette of nuances and subdued tints al- 
most equals the pianissimi of De Pach- 
mann; his poetic insight and his gift of 
parlando expression place him on the 
same lofty plane as Paderewski. In fact, 
we make bold to say that no greater 
pianist lives than Ladislav Moniuszko. 


The victim of this crushing eulogy 
was dumb with a joy that was almost 
terror. When he recovered, the first 
thing he did was to telegraph it all to 
his mother, at vast expense. And he 
learned it by heart with such great ease 
that when, at night, he knelt by his bed- 
side, he found himself repeating the 
press notice as if it were from the 
prayer-book. 

Ladislav followed close on his tele- 
gram to his mother. He sent no word 
of the hour of his arrival, lest she 
trouble to come to the station. Besides, 
he did not want to meet her in public. 
For he came back a different man from 
that poor struggler who had gone forth 
half-defeated and with hope of no more 
than half-success. 

He scorned to ride home in a car. 
He gave the direction to a taxicabby 
with great kindliness, but it was the 
geniality of a monarch on his birthday. 
And the tip—it was big even for 
America! 

Crowning glory of all: as his chariot 
of triumph swept round a corner, the 
motor was suddenly brought to its 
haunches, as it were, before a trembling 
girl who stood dazed in its path. In 
her sudden halt she had shaken off her 
eyeglasses. 


CHAPTER XIII 


doors in an instant, and at her 
side. For of course it was She. 
She did not recognize him till he 
spoke, and then only by his voice. 
“You see I’ve dropped my glasses,” 
she said. He stooped, picked up the 
pieces and looked at them ruefully: 
“It would be more easier that one 
should mend a breaked heart,” he said. 
“You must let me take you home.” 
This agitated her more than ever. 
“No,” she gasped; “I was on my way 
to see—see—your mother.” 
“T am delight’! he cried. 


| ADISLAV was out through the 


“Ve shall 


. go together, all of us both.” 


She hesitated a second and then 
nodded. The door of the automobile 
had swung shut. Before he could reach 
it, she had fumbled for the handle and 
opened it. Her foot missed the step at 
first, and she hit herself-in the cheek 
with the door. 

“You see how blind I am,” she said. 

“So is the leetla god of—the goddess 
of justice,” he corrected himself; and 
when they were seated he said, “Ah, 
— have hurt yourself. Your cheek is 
red.” 

He put out his hand and touched it 
gently. She grew redder, and he stam- 
mered, “I beg your pardon;” but he 
seemed to feel the thrill of her flesh 
through his glove. He broke forth ex- 
citedly : 

“You do not know vit’ how great a 
man you do ride. It is I that am that. 
I am to-day a mos’ succeeding artist. 
I play divinely by Boston. Oh, you 
should to have hear me. I vas‘all my- 
self. The Boston people and critics 
vere mos’ appreciating.” 

“Yes,” said Rose; “I have heard all 
about it.” 

“Indeed? Gooda for you! But you 
have not see papers. Sublime!” 

“Oh, yes; I bought them all.” 

“No?—you ire too good. But it is 
an extravaganza. You must save your 
money. I should have despatch you a 
telegram, but I have not knowed the 
address. “By the vay, vere is it do you 
leev? I most know.” 

He whipped out his address-book. 


’ 
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“In care of Mrs. Emery,” she said, 
after a pause of embarrassment. 

“Ah, yes, I am so stupeed,” he an- 
swered. He thought she was ashamed 
to tell the shabby» neighborhood where 
she lived. “I am stupeed because I am 
so happee, so happee! My mother— 
she shall be creezy. Ah, but how sveeter 
as honey is the taste of soccess!” 


N the short ride it seemed that Rose 
passed almost all of her acquaint- 
ances. She was too blind to see them, 


but they saw her; and noticing the rapt | 


expression on the faces of Rose and 
Ladislav, they never dreamed that they 
were talking only of his success. 
Everybody carried away the gossip 
that there was a terrific romance brew- 
ing between the mere pianist and the 
great heiress. 

When they reached the hotel, the 
elevator had just started for the roof, 
and they must await its return. La- 
dislav was aquiver with impatience and 
could hardly endure the tedium. 

“Ve most give the leetla mother a 
surpreese,” he said. “It is for her sake 
that I am more glad as for mine own 
eelT.”’ 

“You love your mother, then?” said 
Rose. 

Ladislav, not catching the quiz in 
her tone, turned to her in amazement. 

“Love her? love my mother ?—me ?— 
I worship, adore—” Then he saw the 
twinkle in Rose’s eyes and exclaimed: 
“Ah, you do mek a joke of me—and of 
her! You Americans joke on every- 
thing, isn’t it?—even on the love of a 
son for his mother. Pardon, if I am 
stupeed. But my love of the mother 
of me is difference from others, be- 
cause I have been so busy vit’ moozyka 
that I did had no boyhood’s friends, no 
comrades except my mother, who vas 
so kind by me as no other mother ever 
could vas. Ve are together by our- 
selves almos’ forever.” 

“Then,” Rose said, to draw him out, 
“you wouldn’t have much trouble solv- 
ing the old riddle of which to choose if 
the boat capsized?” 

“Boat-caps-eyes ? 
stand.” 


“What?—don’t you 


I dawn’t onder- 


Polish people 


know the old problem? All American 
children discuss it over and_ over. 
Listen: If you were out in a boat with 
your mother and your wife—” 

“But I have not the honor to have 
vife.” 

“No, of course not; but some day 
you may.” 

“Tf Bog is good.” 

“Boog—who is he?” 

“You do not know Bog? Ah, of 
coorse not. He is God—that is, he is 
our name for God.” 

“Oh, I see. But the problem: if you 
were out in a boat with your mother 
and your wife, and the boat should sink, 
which would you save—your mother or 
your wife?” 

“You call that problem? It is not to 
me problem. I could never make a hesi- 
tation vich I should save if all‘the worl’ 
is there vit? my mother. Her should I 
save, of coorse.” 

“But if you loved your wife?” 

“Ah, it vould be harth to loose her— 
even though I do not know the leddy— 
but—she could not be so beautiful, so 
dear, that I should let my mother drown 
—oh, the idea is hateful! I should save 
my mother alvays.” 


“THE elevator was down, and Ladislav 


bowed for Rose to enter. She felt, 
somehow, reproved by his manner; but 
she forgot her pique in her delight at 
his frank, filial devotion. He paced the 
little elevator-cage like an impatient 
panther. When they reached their 
floor, he beckoned her .to follow him 
and cattioned her to tiptoe along the 
hall. He put his finger to his lips to 
impose silence on her and on the child- 
ish glee bubbling up in his own throat. 

He paused at the door and listened, 
trembling with repressed laughter. 

His mirth vanished. A sorrow as of 
old age replaced it. For through the 
door came the muffled sound of a man 
cursing and of a woman sobbing. 

He tried to disguise his chagrin from 
Rose. There was no retreat now. He 
knocked wearily. 

The door was flung open. His 
father glared at him—then threw wide 
his arms and hugged him hard, kissing 
him on both cheeks. His mother, with 














a cry, tore away Casimir’s arms and 
caught Ladislav to her breast, her sobs 
redoubling in violence, but now with 
joy. When she was somewhat calmer, 
Ladislav turned to find his father kneel- 
ing and kissing his hand as he declaimed 
with feudal homage: 

“Welcome home, great maestro!” 

“T am not alone,” said Ladislav. 

Casimir and Zofia turned and saw 
Rose standing by and feeling very much 
out of the picture. Casimir nodded 
coldly. Zofia, still clinging to Ladislav, 
put out her left hand and smiled in 
absent-minded welcome. 

Rose pressed her hand and said: “I 
must apologize for being here at such 
a time, but—” 

“T nearly ran her over,” said Ladis- 
lav; “so I have bring her vit’ me 
along.” 

“T must not stay, though,” said Rose; 
“you have so much to say to one an- 
other.” 

“But it is of my boy’s soccess ve go 
to spik. Zat interest you also?” said 
Zofia; and still holding Rose’s hand, 
she led her to a chair. 

They sat down, and Ladislav poured 
out the story of his cumulative success, 
town by town. Casimir paced the floor 
with such hauteur as only a pure con- 
sciousness of deserving all the credit 
could bring. 


ADISLAV made no bones about de- 
scribing his own skill. Nevertheless 
Rose felt rather a tender amusement 
than any harsher emotion, and she 
found herself clapping her hands with 
excitement as Ladislav told of this tour 
de force or of that unsurpassed deli- 
cacy of fioritura. He was one moment 
at the piano showing how well he had 
taken a certain passage—what .nuance 
had been added under the afflation of his 
popularity; the next moment he was 
beating his hands together and crying 
bravos in imitation of the audience; 
then he was sitting on the arm of his 
mother’s chair and tweaking her cheek 
as she smiled. 
“Ah, Mateczko, it is a great son you 
have give to the worl’. Are you not 
proud ?” 


Casimir long 


stopped strutting 
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enough to demand in Polish, forgetting 
Rose entirely: “Little mother, eh? Ass 
if- you did not owe your music to your 
father!” 

“No, no, Father mine,” Ladislav 
protested. “I do give you credit and 
thanks. You are the best father in the 
world. Come, let us all three be glad 
together.” And he swept his mother 
from her chair with his right arm while 
with his left he whirled his father into 
a triune embrace. 

“You and Mother must exchange a 
kiss of joy.” And under his compul- 
sion, Casimir magnificently permitted 
Zofia to stand on tiptoe and put her lips 
to his cheek. 

“The Moniuszkos are a great family,” 
Ladislav cried; then remembering the 
outsider, he reached out a hand to Rose 
and drew her into the circle, saying, 
“And Miss Hairgrev shall also be one 
of this family of moozyka.” 

So they stood a moment, Ladislav 
with his arm around her waist, but 
never thinking what their attitude might 
mean, and did mean, to her. Casimir 
alone had the true grandeur of triumph. 


THE group was sundered by a ring of 

the telephone-bell, and Casimir, 
after a short and angry parley with an 
unseen, turned to explain that Ladis- 
lav’s manager had called him up to say 
that he had received a telegram from 
the manager of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra asking Ladislav to play at 
the New York concert as substitute for 
a famous violinist who was suffering 
from a sudden— 

““Tndeesposeetion,’ he say. Vat is it 
—an indeesposeetion?” queried Casi- 
mir. 

“In this country,” Rose said, “it is 
usually a polite word for—for— 
well—” 

“T onderstand,” said Casimir. “He 
drinks like fish, and every leetle vile he 
is incapacitate’-—for a whole veek.” 

“So I am to play vit’ the Boston 
Seemphony!” cried Ladislav. “And it 
is at the Métropolitain Opéra! Mag- 
nifique! I shall play big concerto. I 
shall show these New Yorkers that the 
forte-pian’ is museecal instrument.” 

“Oh, but no, you vont,” Casimir in- 
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terrupted. “I tol’ the manacher you 
refuse vit’ scorn. You, the greates’ 
pianist in this country, act as sobstitu- 
tion. No, no; I tol’ him the very offer 
himself it is a insolt. You shall not 
to play!” 

“But I most play,” Ladislav broke 
forth. “I most be heard. For the feerst 
thing, ve need the money.” 

“The money?” protested Casimir; “it 
vill hurt your vollue to act as sobstitute ; 
it vill make you cheap.” 

“T mos’ get to the pooblic. I dawn’t 
care how or vere, bot I most reach the 
beeg heart of the people—and the beeg 
ear, too.” 

“But 
Casimir. 

“Vat it is, the prestige of silence? It 
is the sem as the deegnity of the dead,” 
Ladislav persisted. “The worl’ is full 

of geniuses who never show their 
genius. Nex’ year I shall be perhaps 
very haughty ; but this year I most play 
everyvere I can. I tell you, Father, I 
vill play. You most telephone again, 
quick ; for I most be heared—I most be 
heared! I am suffocate vit’ silence. I 
have so moch to say to the pooblic—so 
moch of beauty for their delight. I 
have a message for them. I most de- 


leever my message!” 
A floated in to tea at the Har- 

graves’. She carried the Duke 
of Surrey as convoy. 

Mrs. Emery gradually cut out Mrs. 
Hargrave from the herd and rounded 
her up in a corner. 

“I’ve come for news,” 
“What’s the latest extra?” 

“News? in this deadly home for the 
decrepit ?” 

“But what about your daughter’s 
romance—the wild roses, you know? 
It’s getting to be quite town talk.” 

“Town talk!” Mrs. Hargrave 
screamed inaudibly. “Rose and Mo- 
niuszko! Who has told?—have you?” 

“T don’t believe so—at least only a 
few. But secrets will leak out, even 
from me. I’m not hermetically sealed, 


” 


your prestige—” objected 


CHAPTER XIV 
FEW days later Mrs. Emery 


she said. 


you know. But I have been very dis- 
creet. I was just telling Mrs. Leffing- 
well Ortgies ; she swore not to tell.” 

“You told Mrs. Leff! Why didn’t 
you advertise it in the Herald?” 

“But they were seen in an automobile 
together one day. That set everybody 
talking, because Rose is usually so dis- 
creet. Now, if I were seen at all hours 
in all places with all sorts of people, 
nobody would notice me. But Rose! 
How does the affair get on?” 

“There’s no affair at all. The two 
simply talk music and technic and the 
Lord knows what. They don’t even 
make eyes at each other.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“T have never let them out of my 
sight a moment. It’s nothing, I tell 
you ; and it wont be. And to think people 
are gossiping! She shall never see him 
again.” 

“Well, then, what of the Duke? How 
is that affair coming along?” 

“No better than the other. Rose will 
die an old maid or a music-teacher yet. 
She’s the despair of all her relatives.” 


RADUALLY the tide of incomers 
diminished and the ebb increased. 
The men drifted to their clubs for 
something to take away the tea-breath. 
But the Duke showed a strange inclina- 
tion to stay, and he glowered like a can- 
nibal at all the others who showed the 
same inclination. When Mrs. Emery 
asked him to take her home, he bluntly 
declined, with a half-hearted mumble 
about another engagement. 

At last everyone was gone but Sur- 
rey, and the Hargraves eyed him and 
the clock with equal alarm. They were 
giving a dinner that night to several 
white-haired cronies of a cotillon crowd 
of the early ’80s, and the hour was nigh. 
Also the Duke was not invited. It 
began to look as if some desperate step 
must be taken to evict him, when he 
broke out with a sudden: 

“Do you know, I rather think I'll 
dine with you to-night, if you don’t 
mind ?” 

“Enchanted,” said Mrs. Hargrave, 
masking her dismay with an Arabian 
smile. 

“That is, if you happen to be dining 














quite alone. I don’t feel like meeting 
anyone to-night. Just the family.” 

' “We are dining quite en famille,” 
said Mrs. Hargrave. She could hardly 
get her breath after hearing him use 
the words “just the family” as he did. 
The phrase was innocent of itself, but 
there was such an approach to ‘some- 
thing or other in the Duke’s look that 
she felt it must be Delphic. 

Mrs. Hargrave thought of the dinner 
guests. But even as she prepared to 
swoon from excitement, she resolved to 
postpone them. Finally Surrey went to 
his hotel to dress, and Mrs. Hargrave 
set her butler to telephoning everywhere 
that, “owing to a sudden attack of gout, 
Mrs. Hargrave was most bitterly dis- 
appointed at being compelled to request 
that they would have the goodness to 
forgive her if she regretfully deferred 
the pleasure of their presence’”—and so 
forth. 

The butler rather enjoyed delivering 
the oration again and again over the 
telephone, though it was wearisome to 
hear the same unimaginative refrain of 
“Oh, so sorry!” broken only by the note 
of cheer in one woman’s voice as she 
exclaimed—forgetting to hang up the 
receiver: “Thank heaven, that’s off! 
We can go to the opera.” And the but- 
ler overheard one man’s fervent aside: 
“Praise God for an evening at home!” 


"THEN the butler spread the glorious 

news that there would be a banquet 
below-stairs, for everything had been 
prepared for a large dinner, and the 
overplus of delicacies would have to be 
wasted on the servants. 

Above-stairs, Mrs. Hargrave and 
Rose had a busy time of it, throwing 
conversational switches whenever Mr. 
Hargrave started to betray the fact that 
a big dinner had been planned and put 
off for the Duke’s sake. 

After the dinner, when the women 
had withdrawn to the drawing-room, 
leaving the two men to their Cointreau 
d’Angers and their invincibles of the 
Flor d’Ynclan, Mrs. Hargrave bent all 
her energies toward persuading Rose to 
seize the opportunity. But plead and 
implore as she would, she could get 
nothing more from Rose than a care- 
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less: “In the first place, he wont pro- 
pose. In the second, if he does, how 
can I tell what I’ll say till I hear what 
he says?” 

Finally, to drown her mother’s 
frantic prayers, she went to the music- 
room and ran scales. Mrs. Hargrave 
was frantic. She wrung her hands, 
moaning : 

“And this is my reward for all the 
love and devotion I have showered upon 
you! This—this! I have given my life 
up to your pleasure, and now when I 
ask one little favor—the first I ever 
asked—and such a little one—you— 
wont marry the Duke. But oh, oh! 
He mustn’t see me with red eyes.” 
She tiptoed to where, by slightly mov- 
ing a curtain, she could peek into the 
dining-room. She came running back. 

“The servants are all sent away !— 
and your father and the Duke are sitting 
very close together!—and the Duke is 
figuring on his cuff !—with the jeweled 
pencil I gave him on his last birthday! 
Oh, I’m sure he is going to propose! 
If you don’t accept him, Rose, you can 
never, never—” 


UT a roar of crawling scales silenced 

her hysteria. Suddenly her dis- 
torted features were smoothed into a 
smile. She leaned quickly on the piano, 
and said most sweetishly: “Oh yes, 
Rose, as you were saying— Ah, and 
have you finished your cigar so soon? 
You may smoke here if you will—or 
anywhere in this house. I always say 
that a room where the men can’t smoke 
is little more than a cell.” 

The Duke smiled with some fatigue 
and lighted a cigarette. As he was giv-, 
ing his soul to this office, Hargrave was 
making faces of awful import at his 
wife, and winking her away. 

“T learned a new trick-shot in billiards 
at the club to-day, my dear,” he said. 
“Come, and I'll show it to you.” 

“Tf the Duke will excuse us.” 

His Grace gave a sidelong duck of 
the head and ignored their further 
existence. Mrs. Hargrave backed out 
as if she had just been presented at 
Court, though she was trying in vain 
to catch Rose’s eye to emphasize her 
prayer of mercy for the Duke. 
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Rose, with a strange feeling of mali- 
cious amusement, struck into the bois- 
terous “Faschingsschwank aus Wien.” 

Surrey stood ill at ease awhile, 
moved toward her and made several at- 
tempts to speak. Rose, without seem- 
ing to see him, saw him perfectly, and 
each time he began to. speak made a 
sudden crescendo that drowned him 
out. It was unkind, but it amused her 
mood. 

At length Surrey meandered to a 
chair in front of the fire, and sank in 
it with the weariness of an overmarched 
soldier. Rose paused and waited a mo- 
ment. Silence. Then she began the 
“A Flat Ballade.” 

She thought he had fallen asleep—a 
thing he was quite capable of doing at 
any time or in any place. Now Rose 
felt that the joke was on her, but she 
proceeded with the “Ballade” softly in 
berceuse style, till she saw by the tattoo 
of Surrey’s one visible hand that he was 
alive to the singsong. 

When she broke into the stormy con- 
clusion, with its foam-smother of 
chords, he rose as if in exasperation, 
came toward her, and said uneasily: 

“Would you mind not doing that?” 


SHE stopped short with an amazed, 
“T beg your pardon?” 
Realizing that he might be evoking a 


scene, he said: “I was remarking how 
jolly well you can play.” 

She simply said: “ ‘Praise from Sir 
Hubert!” 

He did not catch her irony, and went 
on: 
“Tt would be no end jolly to spend 
our evenings together this way, for— 
for always, wouldn’t it?” 

Knowing just what he meant, of 
course, she said: “Just what do you 
mean ?” 

She rose from the piano-bench and 
stood in that gracefulest of woman’s 
poses, with both hands preening at her 
hair. 

He stared at her with new apprecia- 
tion and blurted out: 

“Do you know you're looking uncom- 
monly well to-night? I like that gown 
immensely. You American gels dress 
so much better than our gels. You 


make. them look quite frumps, really! 
That’s a new way you have of doing 
your hair, too, isn’t it?” 

“T’ve worn it so for months,” said 
Rose mercilessly. 

“Not really? Well, I’m such a silly 
ass! I never notice anything—do I? 
But no doubt you’ve noticed that, 
haven’t you? But really—would you 
mind my—isn’t that a new ring you 
have on? Deucedly odd, isn’t it? 
Would you mind my looking at it a 
little closer?” 

He had her hand in his at last. And 
very cleverly managed, he thought. 
But he had some difficulty keeping it. 
Then he made so bold as to lay his right 
hand on top of hers—even to caress it! 

The whole procedure rather nau- 
seated him, but he felt that it was the 
thing to do. And the way his heart beat 
and his voice scraped in his throat dis- 
gusted him. 

Finally he managed to give forth 
something like this: 

“T’m a terrible duffer at this sort of 
thing, dear gel—aren’t I? The Surreys 
have always been dolts for eleven gen- 
erations. But—well, you must have 
known that I shoudn’t have kept dan- 
gling about your heels like a—Mary’s 
little lamb, you know—if I hadn’t felt 
a—if you hadn’t seemed to me the—a 
very—lI say, can’t you help a fellow out? 
You know just what I’m driving at, 
don’t you? And the question is: will 


399 


you? 


"THE romantic girl found this pro- 

posal. decidedly unliterary. But 
Rose was so good at heart that the more 
imbecile and inept Surrey proved him- 
self, the more tenderly her heart 
warmed toward him. If he had reeled 
off a romantic proposal glibly, she could 
have laughed at him and declined him 
gayly. But now she felt sorry for ‘him. 
The things he might have said came 
flooding into her soul. She was herself 
advocatus diaboli. 

To have said, “No, thank you,” to so 
beggarly an appeal was too cruel a task 
for her. 

On the other hand, Surrey had really 
asked nothing that she could answer 
with a “Yes.” In her bewilderment, 












her hand dropped from his weakened 
clutch. It touched the piano and faintly 
sounded a little D flat that sang with a 
familiar tone like the first word of a 
dear, familiar poem. 

Almost unconsciously her fingers, 
from habit, went on: 














At the spell of this leit-motif a whole 
troop of memories and dreams came 
flocking in with a swooping of wings 
about her head—like the comet of cher- 
ubim rushing in upon the kneeling saint 
in Tintoretto’s picture at San Rocco 
church. Rose closed her eyes in a 
swoon of remembrance. 

Roor Surrey somehow realized that 
the girl was thrilled with an excess of 
tenderness, but he credited the wrong 
person with inspiring it. It seemed 
plainly the time to act. He bent for- 
ward, threw an arm about her waist, 
pressed her to him and kissed her with 
firm-set lips. — - 

The delicate and honeyed flavor of 
her mouth amazed him, quickened him 
with a desire he had never felt before 
in her presencé. From that moment he 
wanted herself far more than her 
wealth. 

But Rose’s every muscle stiffened 
with shock at his touch. She wrenched 
from his clasp violently. Her eyes, 
flashing with rage, looked the more furi- 
ous through her flashing glasses. 

She cried: “How dare you!” 

And he said meekly: “I beg your 
pardon! Really, I forgot myself. I 
should have asked permission first.” 
Then going closer again, he said: “And 
now I humbly ask your leave. Will you 
be so good as to permit me to—to kiss 
you?” 

How harsh a phrase for how soft a 
deed! 


OSE looked at him in renewed 

amazement. His cold, lean face had 
lost its wonted languor. It was tense 
and suffused. So he was human, after 
all! Excitement was possible to him. 
And yet she found him no more lovable 
than ever; rather, she was a little afraid 
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of him. Her sense of almost disdain 
was gone. She began to take him seri- 
ously, 

But he persisted: “I should really be 
terribly obliged for a kiss—just one, 
you know.” 

Rose fell back a step, and laughed 
nervously. He still pursued her; she 
dodged round the piano-bench and hur- 
ried to the door, saying: 

“Let us go to the billiard-room. My 
father would like to play a game with 
you, I’m sure.” 

And she left the room. There was 
nothing for him to do but to follow. 
His ducal pride revolted at dogging the 
heels of this Yankee commoner who 
had dared to flout at his love-making, 
and—worse yet—had dared to make 
him care whether she refused or not. 
He resolved to conquer her yet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hargrave were 
astounded to see them appear. The 
faces of both of them showed that the 
result of the elaborate maneuver had 
not been the one desired. 

An awkward hitch threatened, till 
Surrey, at Rose’s suggestion, took a cue. 
He played billiards a little less badly 
than he did everything else, but to-night 
he could only graze the balls and gouge 
the cloth. ‘He lost his temper, too, and 
took little pains to conceal the loss. 

The whole affair had gone to pieces, 
and the evening was a hopeless failure. 
Rose excused herself on the plea of a 
headache. Mrs. Hargrave could hardly 
cover her distress till she withdrew. 
Poor old Hargrave took refuge in the 
old asylum of drink. He rang for a 
servant, and ordered two long glasses of 
Scotch and soda. The men drank and 
smoked in mutual boredom, till Surrey 
went home sulking, angry to the 
marrow. 


CHAPTER XV 
"To night Mrs. Hargrave could 


not sleep for fretting and schem- 

ing. Her eyes had a worn look 
the next morning, and the forenoon 
cheer of Rose irritated her. When the 
girl began at the eternal piano straight- 
way after breakfast, the distracted 
mother felt that there was nothing left 
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but to jump into either of those two 
rivers that are placed so conveniently 
for the suicide of New Yorkers. 

At eleven o'clock Rose bade her 
mother get on her plainest things for 
another visit to the Moniuszkos. This 
.outraged Mrs. Hargrave’s feelings be- 
yond measure: she went through a 
course of the higher hysterics with 
great enthusiasm. Rose petted and 
soothed her back to calm and then re- 
iterated her demand. Hysterics are too 
wearing to make encores desirable. 
Mrs. Hargrave had strength for noth- 
ing more than a weak “Never!” 

Whereupon Rose said she would go 
alone. Whereupon Mrs. Hargrave 
hastened to bow to discipline and fol- 
low. Going without the carriage was 
almost the last straw, but she had to 
carry it. 

“One thing at least you must grant 
me,” she wailed, “and that is the privi- 
lege of telling your pianist that you are 
not really the pauper you pretend.” 

The mere thought of writing the 
harsh “Finis” to her fairy-story was 
sacrilege to Rose. It was like that first 
step in atheism—the unveiling of the 
truth about Santa Claus. 

“Not yet! not yet!” she insisted. 

“T’ll not endure the farce any longer,” 
said Mrs. Hargrave pettishly. “If you 
wont marry my duke, you can’t play 
with your pianist.” 

Rose knew that her mother was an- 
gry enough to wreck all with one quick 
word of spite. She temporized. 

“But I haven’t positively decided not 
to marry your duke. He’s rather inter- 
esting, and I’ve found that he can really 
wake up. As for Mr. Moniuszko, my 
little masquerade -is growing embar- 
rassing. It can’t last much longer. In 
a few days comes Uncle Henry’s recep- 
tion. Ill see Mr. Moniuszko there, and 
he shall learn the truth.” 

“Pon honor?” 

“?Pon honor.” 


S the elevator came down to take 
them up, Casimir and Zofia stepped 
out. Casimir nodded curtly and went 
to make his quotidian complaint to the 
clerk. Zofia poured out lavish apologies 
for the errand that robbed her of the 


pleasure of entertaining Mrs. Hargrave. 
She promised to return in a little while. 
Ladislav, she said, was awaiting them 
in all impatience. 

He came to the door himself, and 
greeted them nervously. To Mrs. Har- 
grave he showed even more than his 
wonted gallantry, but he placed her 
chair in a nook as far as possible from 
the piano. Toward Rose he showed the 
manner of a thief guiltily covetous of 
a prize. 

He led her at once to the piano. 

“Let us try of the duets,’ he sug- 
gested with strange eagerness, “—some- 
thing at the sem time easy and pretty— 
say, the ‘Aus Aller Herren Lander’ ?” 

So they went the tour of the grand 
nations, with Moszkovski as personal 
conductor. Rose insisted that Ladislav 
play the primo and she the secundo, and 
she sat upon his left. 

“Will you pedal, or shall I?” said 
Rose. 

“You—pleass! You have your eye 
on the fondamental ’armony,” he said. 


AND yet he kept tapping her foot 
with his; and when their hands 
touched by accident, his fingers paused 


a moment to entwine with her. Before 
she could speak, he would murmur a 
“Pardon!” and the next moment repeat 
the offense. They dashed through the 
various nations like American tourists, 
till they reached the “Germany.” In its 
whole-souled lyric, Ladislav gave the 
ingenuous melody a song-tone that was 
full of Heimweh for the Vaterland. 
But as they played he began to talk 
softly: 

“Ah, how this music is sehnsuchts- 
voll!—like my heart ven ve do play it 
together by ourselves. It makes me to 
be very sad to think that so beautiful 
and a so genius girl like you should sof- 
fer the poverty.’ You should ought to 
be rich, and not to earn your bread by 
to play for the pooblic. I have not the 
riches—not yet, but some day.. Mean- 
vile, I have enoof, perhaps, to give 
somethink to poor girl like you—if you 
vould be so kind to accept—” 

“Monsieur!” Rose exclaimed, and 
her hands fell into her lap. Misunder- 
standing her surprise, he lifted her 











As his chariot of triumph swept around a corner, the motor was suddenly brought to its haunches, 
as it were, by a trembling girl who stood dazed in its path. 
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hands gently and placed them on the 
keyboard again. 

“Do not be offend! I vould say, not 
to ‘give,’ but to ‘lend’? You most need 
money; there are so many a thing you 
should enjoy. I cannot tolerate to think 
of you vitout all the pretty things you 
desire. You shall.borrow vat you have 
need ; to pay back, if you inseest, ven it 
shall be most easy.” 

“Impossible!” she cried, and her 
hands paused again; but he cast an anx- 
ious look in her mother’s direction, and 
said: 

“Be pleass to continue. I like not the 
recitativo secco. But you have right. 
I should not offer you to give or to lend. 
I should say to divide. Let us—how to 
say?—be accomplices, partners—yes? 
You need more as the money; you need 
the protection, the love of a man. Let 
me—” 


ROSE stopped short and got to her 
feet in amazement. Ladislav rose 
also, and with another warning glance 
in her mother’s direction, said softly: 


“You have right. This duet is not of ° 


interest. Let us play some transcreep- 
tions of a symphony—of Haydn’s— 
yes?” 

He picked out a volume of four-hand 
arrangements, and Rose sat down again 
mechanically, confused out of all self- 
control. As he turned the pages, La- 
dislav said under his breath: 

“T am to-day full of gaucheries. One 
should modulate even ven he talk of 
his love—yes? Ah! let us play the dear 
old ‘Surpreese’ symphony. I love those 
foolish crashes vich Papa Haydn write 
to vake up the king ven he falls to 
sleep.” 

“But,” said Rose with a touch of mis- 
chief, “I see that poor Mother has actu- 
ally falled asleep. It might wake her. 
She is very tired.” 

Ladislav thought he discerned a 
tinkle of encouragement in her voice, 
and his heart began to beat furiously. 

“You have right,” he said. “As the 
Biblia say, ‘Pan Bog—the Lord—gives 
his lovers to sleep.’ Ve shall not be 
sacrilege and vake the Lord’s own. Ve 
shall have the surpreese, but very pia- 
nissimo—pianississimo.” 


They began the drowsy theme; and 
Ladislav ran on, talking in the same key. 
_ “Miss Hairgrev, you have a most ’ 
pretty name. ‘Du bist wie eine Blume,’ 
besides, Du heisst wie eine Blume. 
Your name is spell almost the same in 
Polish—‘Rodzsa,’ only ve say it ‘Roozha.’ 
Vill you not permit that I call you—I 
vill not dare say Rose—but in our vay, 
Roozha? 

“You are become very much all the 
time my only one thought. Ven I play 
by myself, it seem you stand close and 
look at me through your veiled eyes, 
and listen vit’ your ears, vich they are 
made so perfect as no sculptor could. 
Or you seem to sit by me, and your 
hands, like a ghost’s hands, cross over 
mine and play also ghost’s ’armonies 
and soch .contra-melodies—as a angel 
might lean over and play. Ven I com- 
pose, I do but seem—can I say ?—to be 
setting you to music. Ven I theenk, it 
is now alvays of you. You are become 
the—the theme of my life. Let me—I 
do mean it from the heart, yes—let me, 
Panno Roozho, be the accompaniment 
to you for all our both lives; for I sin- 
cerely, deeply—I—ah, here comes the 
surpreese chord—softly, now!” 


[¢ was surprise enough, indeed ; for in- 

stead of the crash prescribed in the 
score, Ladislav had leaned over quickly 
and fastened a kiss on Rose’s cheek. 
She leaped to her feet again, but he 
whispered : 

“Your mother! She sleeps!” 

In spite of herself, Rose glanced anx- 
iously toward her mother, who was in 
dreams assisting at Rose’s wedding to 
the Duke, a gorgeous spectacle whose 
royal details absorbed her beyond all 
thought of the reality at hand. Rose 
moved out of the reach of Ladislav’s 
eager hands. When he opened his arms 
wide, she felt a sudden impulse to go 
to him, but waited far-ly near, like some 
wild creature eager for the stranger’s 
caress, yet afraid. Her manner, half 
of welcome, half of aloofness, tantalized 
Ladislav to a torment, but he dared not 
pursue her. He could only go on with 
his music, improvising and wasting an 
unwritten, unwritable fabric of har- 
monies, as the angel of the sunset fash- 











ions and destroys warp and woof of 
priceless beauty in the west. 

Rose leaned on the piano, fascinated 
with the opulence of art poured out for 
her, and with the deep earnestness of 
his plea: 

“You most hear me. It may mean 
moch to you as to me, for love has 
grow’ in my heart till he is a passion. 
Love me and let me love you, and ve 
shall have all the love that awther peo- 
ple have who are happy, and more too; 
and besides, ve should breathe and live 
music—moozyka! moozyka!” 

As he spoke, his gifted hands were 
harping chords of luscious tenderness. 
His tones wooed for him, and Rose 
could not shake off the spell of his in-- 
cantation. She could only muster 
strength enough to protest: 

“Monsieur is very kind; but he must 
not let his big heart think it is feeling 
love when it is simply feeling pity.” 
“Non, non, majo luba! ma mie!’ he 

cried, mixing his languages. “It is my- 
self I pity if you vill not love me—for 
I do love you!” And rising suddenly, 


he caught her and clasped her in both - 


arms, whispering ardently: “I do love 
you! You I do love!” 


HE was thrilled with rapture, a 
warm, glowing comfort, a luxury, 
in hisarms. For Rose was of that right 
woman-fabric, that ideal chastity, which 
is cold as ice to all men save one—the 
One; but before him feels a subtle and 
constrained, a timid and delicate, sensu- 
ousness that needs only the authority 
of exchanged vows to become a pas- 
sion. She could not speak. She could 
only be happy, happy through and 
through. 

She felt no impulse to break from 
Ladislav’s embrace till he ended the 
rapture by that old mistake men always 
commit: he asked for a kiss instead of 
taking it. 

When he said, “Beloved Roozha, give 
me a kiss,” she found strength enough 
to deny him; but even now by nothing 
more severe than a smiling elusion and 
a quizzical: 

“Say it in Polish.” 

“Pocaluj mnie!” 

But just as he drew her close again, 
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they heard a long and cavernous yawn. 
Her mother was awake and turning 
drowsily in their direction. The two 
criminals, almost caught in their theft, 
sank instanter to the bench and resumed 
the “Surprise. Symphony.” But now, 
when they reached the next surprise, 
Ladislav gave the chord an angry crash 
that startled Mrs. Hargrave to her feet. 

“Have I been asleep?” she yawned. 

“Have you?” said Rose. 

“Certainly not!” said Mrs. Hargrave, 
and sank back into her chair and fell 
asleep again. But the two mischief- 
makers dared not take up the da capo 
of their love theme. They played on 
indolently. At length he recurred to the 
subject closest to his heart. 

“Roozha has not told me yet if she 
love me.” 

“T love your music,’ 
but he cried: 

“Ah, my music, my music! I hate 
my music ven it is prefer to me. I vish 
to be love for myself—my me—not for 
the things I play or write. I am jeal- 
ousy of them. People see them, and not 
me. It leaves me alone—lonely. Tell 
me if you do not love my own self— 
Ladislav !” 

As Rose was groping for something 
to say, there was the sound of a key. in 
the door, and Zofia entered. Mrs. Har- 
grave woke with a start and tried to 
gather wits enough to pretend that she 
had not been asleep. 

The music of Ladislav had built up a 
palace about himself and Rose, as the 
legend tells us that Apollo’s lyre had 
lifted Troy’s towers from nothing. And 
now the walls of their delight crumbled 
into mist at the mere turn of a key. 

Rose must now go home. And she 
trembled to realize that in a few days 
she must make final havoc of their 
dream. She must tell Ladislav the 
hateful truth, undermine the very foun- 
dation of their airy temple. 


’ 


she temporized, 


CHAPTER XVI 


MERICAN snobocracy is no 
A more ridiculous than that of 
England and the other caste- 
nations—for nothing could be more ri- 
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diculous than an hereditary aristocracy. 
So let her that is without snobbery cast 
the first stone at Mrs. Hargrave. She 
had been reared in the belief that it 
would be degrading for her or her chil- 
dren to marry anybody who earned his 
money in any trade outside of certain 
favored industries, whose chief differ- 
ence from ordinary businesses lies in 
the rapidity with which they permit 
large sums to be made or lost. 

Rose had imbibed the same idea in 
her mother’s milk—or rather in the ster- 
ilized bottle-fluid that served as substi- 
tute. And so the Duke was a tempta- 
tion to her, as he would have been to 
any woman of intelligence, breeding 
and ambition. 

Rose remembered—and when she 
forgot, her mother reminded her—that 
the twelfth Duke of Surrey lived in one 
of the stateliest homes of England, with 
a tribute-paying territory of amazing 
size and an army of retainers. That 
was something. Besides, he was per- 
sona grata at all the courts of Europe. 
And if she married him and bore him a 
son, that son would be a duke some day; 
and the King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the Emperor of India, would be 
compelled to address her boy officially 
as “Our right trusty and right entirely 
beloved cousin.” And that was some- 
thing. 

So Rose wished to be a duchess, and 
with the monarchs stand. And yet— 
there were other claims on her interest. 
There were other things that fascinated 
her. If only the Duke could! 

But give him as much scope as he 
would take, he could not quite seem to 
fascinate her. An undignified fate left 
her to be captivated, entranced, reduced 
to homage by a strolling musician who 
got uncertain fees and uncertain criti- 
cisms. He stimulated her, and the Duke 
bored her. He filled the world with 
harmonies, set the very air vibrant about 
her, while the Duke was a sort of human 
soft pedal. 

Still, he had asked her to marry him. 
And that was something. And the mu- 
sician had not asked her. But that was 
nothing. For Rose could tell that a 
definite proposal was simply waiting the 
first opportunity to spring from his 


heart to his lips. This she decided that 
she must at all costs prevent. 

She was so fond of Ladislav that she 
was willing even to forego the luxury 
of rejecting him. And that is being 
very fond—for a woman. 


ROSE was a good girl at heart, thor- 
oughly honest in intention, though 
not above the minor deceptions and the 
whiter lies that make a woman endur- 
able. Having resolved that Ladislav 
and she should never marry, she re- 
solved that they must flirt no more. 

She must begin to cool the ardor of 
their friendship a little. This was hard 
to do with her mother present, and so 
she invited Mrs. Emery to invite her to 
drop in accidentally at a prearranged 
time when Ladislav was to be asked to 
call. 

The chance meeting with Ladislav 
was carefully arranged for the next 
day. Rose managed to shake off her 
mother with the excuse that she was 
only going to run over to Mrs. Emery’s. 

On the way she was held up by young 
Mrs. Leffingwell Ortgies, who made a 
hobby of despising tactful roundabouts. 
She no sooner saw Rose than she began 
on her with a directness based on a curi- 
ous idea that the fact of their having 
been in the same class at college gave 
her a right to invade the very boudoir 
of Rose’s thoughts. 

“Hello, Rose! I was just coming to 
see you. You ought to know what 
everybody is saying about you.” 

“T don’t want to,” said Rose. 
bound to be something nasty.” 

“Well, you ought to know it, anyway! 
Would you believe it—a lot of idiots are 
saying that you are in love with this 
Moniuszko man!” 

“They are idiots,” said Rose. 

“That’s what I said,” Mrs. Ortgies 
ran on. “Mrs. Billy Gibney told me, 
but I said: ‘Rose Hargrave is no such 
imbecile as to throw over a young and 
good-looking duke for a starving pian- 
ist. She may be musical,’ I said, ‘but 
she’s not entirely crazy.’ ” 

“Thank you,” said Rose. 

But, curiously, the fact that every- 
body agreed with her original resolve 
made it rather less pleasant than before. 


“11's 








“You remember Ethel Melvin,” Mrs. 
Ortgies persisted; “she ran away with 
a singer, you know—Campobello of the 
Metropolitan—handsome dog, and sim- 
ply silly with genius—but, after all, a 
musician. I was mad over him myself 
for a while. You know I’ve always 
been daffy about music. And I’m 
afraid I sent him some flowers, with a 
note inviting him to call. But, thank 
heaven, I had sense enough to be out 
when he came. Ethel Melvin, though, 
was always a complete fool. She let 
Campobello get near enough to cast a 
spell over her; and in spite of all her 
family and friends could do, she ran 
away with him. He’s a sort of male 
Lorelei, and she’s only one of the 
women he has sung ashore. Ethel has 
led a dog’s life since, everybody says, 
though nobody goes near her. His prac- 
tice drives her nearly insane, and when 
he sings love-duets to other women she 
almost dies. And of course they have 
no money—musicians never have. Or- 
pheus could draw anything except a 
check. 

“Musicians, my dear, are nice to play 
with, but not to stay with. They have 
a luscious art, but a ghastly profession. 
Well, I’m glad your head is on straight. 
Have all the fun you can with the long- 
haired people before—and after—mar- 
riage. But for marriage and three 
meals a day, give me a man with short 
hair and a long purse.” 

The glibber Mrs. Ortgies was in her 
agreement with Rose, the less Rose 
liked the idea on which they agreed. 
When she had finally shaken off the 
gadfly, she was in a state of complete 
unhappiness. 


[z was a bewildered, irresolute girl who 

rang Mrs. Emery’s bell. As she was 
admitted, she entered into a cloud of 
harmonious vapors that Ladislav was 
distilling from the piano. They sur- 
rounded her like the arabesqued and 
fragrant trellises of a vineyard. She 
forgot to express the prearranged sur- 
prise at finding him. When he stopped 
short on an unresolved dissonance, and 
rushed to kiss her hands, she wanted the 
coolness to tell him how amazed she 


was. 
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Mrs. Emery muttered weakly: 

“This is such an unexpected pleasure, 
dear!” 

But it went unheard. After a few 
moments of small-talk, Mrs. Emery 
gave evidence that she was only waiting 
for an interstice in the conversation to 
make excuses for an escape. Rose tried 
to prevent her by talking without pause, 
but Mrs. Emery only smiled at inter- 
ruptions and protests and—was gone. 

Ladislav and Rose, finding them- 
selves quite alone, found themselves 
strangely ill at ease. 

The doldrums of silence were re- 
lieved by a cat that came to the rescue. 

Mrs. Emery’s Angora must have 
been a reincarnate Cleopatra. She had 
the whims and the royal indifferences 
of a queen. Mrs. Emery, who was the 
cat’s slave, a veritable Egyptian priest- 
ess, had bought same catnip. It was in 
a parcel which had not yet been opened 
when Ladislav arrived. Sultana did 
not saunter into the drawing-room till 
Mrs. Emery had left. Then, scenting 
the catnip from afar, she entered with 
the delicious leisure of a woman going 
to a feast. She moved as lithely as a 
nautch-girl, every joint an axis for a 
separate writhing grace. Rose called to 
her and was calmly ignored; Ladislav 
reached out to detain her and was calmly 
lacerated till he let go. 

Sultana leaped to the table with a 
velvet lightness, coaxed the parcel 
to the edge of the table, pushed it 
over with a procrastinant delight, and 
dropped down beside it, softly as a 
moth. She caressed the paper, dangled 
it by the string and gradually tore it 
open. She almost swooned at the leaves 
revealed. 

Ladislav and Rose watched the An- 
goran banquet with a strange, basking 
interest. Animals are our primitive in- 
stincts stripped of education; they are 
our primeval selves and ancestors made 
contemporary. They have had no gov- 
ernesses and tutors to beat or frown the 
eternal childhood out of their morning 
souls. 


ADISLAV said at length, musing 
aloud: 
“Have you notice’ how difference cat 
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is from dog? Give to dog a bone, he 
seize it vit’ his big jaws; then he is so 
afraid some awther dog shall enjoy it 
he forget to enjoy it himself. So he 
tuck in his tail, and steal out to some 
hided place, dig a hole in the earths, 
hide his bone, cover it vit’ dirt, and 
then go avay for many days—a veek— 
till bone is not too sveet any more. He 
is afraid and ashame’ of to be happy. 
He does not like that anything taste so 
good as it might. The dog is like the 
Puritan. The Puritan is not awnly dog, 
but also he love to play dog in the stable 
—how to say ?—ah, dog in the manger— 
thank you! 

“But me—I am not Puritan dog. I 
am releegious anawther vay. I enjoy 
joy so moch that my blood he is always 
singing hymns of praise to God for the 
so many delights of the life. I am not 
the monk who go into desert and who 
try to conquer his appetite by starve 
and ponish his self. I am Palestrina. 
I am Orlando di Lasso. I am Fra An- 
gelico—Raphael—who pour out his re- 
leegion vit’ all his power, who hunt 
alvays new tones yet, new colors, to 
make the expression. The life is vit’ 
me an art—the art of all the arts. 

“But you, Panno Roozho, I find you 
alvays a leetla afraid—isn’t it?—of to 
be too happy to play too vell. But you 
should not do that. Believe me, you 
should let yourself be so happy as you 
can, and then make yourself yet more 
happier. Isn’t it? 

“That is my _ leit-motif—my life- 
motif: ‘Dawn’t. be afraid of life! 
Dawn’t be afraid of beauty!’ Mos’ 
people fear more the beautiful things 
than they fear the oogly; mos’ people 
are more afraid really to live, than to 
die. But I say: ‘Dawn’t be afraid!” 

Rose looked at him in confused 
silence. He read her too well; he made 
life too dangerously alluring. She had 
not thought it a duty to make a rhap- 
sody of it. She had been schooled oth- 
erwise. Good breeding and indifference 
had been explained to her as about the 
same thing. 

When Ladislav, repeating his insist- 
ent, searching, “Isn’t it?” leaned nearer 
and put his hand on hers, she was afraid 
of him and yet afraid to move away, 


urged somehow from somewhere to 
move nearer. 


HEN Ladislav took her hand in both 

of his, and gazing straight into her 
eyes, said: “I theenk I most make 
America my home. There is freedom 
here in all the air. And the American 
ladies are beautiful as a princess—all of 
them.” 

“T am the exception that proves the 
rule,” smiled Rose bravely, in that ulti- 
mate courage of a woman confessing 
herself plain and believing her confes- 
sion. 

“You are the most beautiful of every- 
body!” Ladislav answered. 

“Please—please, don’t!” Rose gasped. 
“T had hoped that you would always be 
honest with me.” 

She tore her hand from his, and ris- 
ing, went to the window, where she 
looked through the spun cream of the 
curtains into the street. The situation 
had left her command. She wondered 
how to gain control of it. 

There was such a hurt in her manner 
that Ladislav was dumfounded. He 
had met a woman who was unconvinced 
by acompliment. He followed her and 
earnestly made haste to explain. 

“Roozho, I alvays tell you awnly vat 
is true. I admeet vit’ shame that ven I 
feerst see you I say to me: ‘Here is at 
least one Américaine who is not beauti- 
ful.’ But now every day you have grow’ 
more clear to my eyes; I see you more 
beautiful each day. 

“You are like very new music—say, 
of Richard Strauss. One hear it at 
first and say: ‘It is not pretty; it has 
ro ’armony, no meanink, no charm.’ 
One hear it again and say: ‘It has a 
somethink that interests, but escapes.’ 
Again one hear it and he say: ‘It is 
very, very beautiful! The older musics 
are plain and homely beside this.’ 

“So I of you have grow’ to feel that 
it vas my own fault. You are more 
beautiful as all the others all the time, 
and I am only learning to see, to onder- 
stan’. That day you loose your glasses 
in the street, I see your eyes for the 
feerst time, and I am almos’ more be- 
vilder’ as you. Permeet, pleass, that 
pee, 











He reached forward timidly, mean- 
ing to remove her glasses. Rose fell 
back, amazed. His hand dropped, and 
he was astonished at his own rashness, 
But he opened his palms appealingly : 

“Prosze Bardzo!—oh, pleass—I beg 
you.” 

“How—how foolish 

In certain situations there is no more 
tender or more committing word than 
foolish. It must be either an insult or 
an endearment. Rose was in too gentle 
a humor for severity. 

Ladislav murmured again: ‘Pleass 
—I long to see your eyes again.” 

Impulsively she caught the glasses off, 
and looked at him with all the frankness 
she could muster. But, once the lenses 
were away, her vision was so softened 
and blurred that her candor turned to 
confusion and a veil seemed drawn 
across her pride. 

Ladislav, now seen somewhat 
vaguely, moved closer and looked deep 
into her eyes. He caught her hands and 
said: 

“Miss Hairgrev !—Roozho!—you are 
more beautiful as the most beautiful 
chord in all Chopin’s nocturnes. Some- 
time’, ven I improvise, my fingers reach 
for a modulation that I long for. I 
know it is so near, yet so hard to find, 
so tairrible sveet that I do feel afraid 
to touch the keys ven I find them. So 
it is the last two times I see you; I find 
my hands alvays longing to reach out 
and touch your hands. I long to put my 
fingers on your so delicate cheeks—on 
your hair vich is braid’ like the counter- 
point of.a Bach fugue. 

“Ven you do sit by the piano, I vatch 
your arms and hands bending like the 
head and throat of twosvans. And my 
hands must hold each other tight, or 
they shall clasp your beautiful shoul- 
ders—so !” 

He placed his hands on her shoul- 
ders, and leaning closer, murmured: 
“Roozho, you vill give yourself to me?” 

She broke frem him with a sudden 
start-—for the Duke of Surrey was 
coming up the steps. 


” 
! 


OSE hastened back to her chair and 
motioned the bewildered Ladislav to 
his. Explanation was not needed, for 
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just then the bell rang and the butler 
went past the drawing-room door. 

Rose was chagrined at her own con- 
fusion. She had come to disenchant 
Ladislav, and here she was almost 
caught in his very arms by his rival. 
Her usual reserve was flown to the 
winds. She wondered if she could con- 
ceal her agitation from Surrey. 

But her distress was gratuitous, for 
Mrs. Emery, always farsighted in con- 
spiracy, had warned the butler that any 
callers should be shown into the library. 
Rose saw the butler lead the Duke past 
their door. 

If Surrey had looked round he would 
have seen her. But he rarely ever saw 
anything that was at one side of his 
path ; he saw only what was dead ahead 
—and not much of that. 

Only a heavy arras separated the 
library and the drawing-room, and 
every word was distinct. 

Rose, putting her finger to her lips 
to silence the puzzled Ladislav, played 
eavesdropper with flagrant frankness. 

She heard the butler place a chair for 
Surrey, heard him sink into it with a 
senile groan, heard him say: 

“Too much trouble to hunt a card. 
Just tell Mrs. Emery it’s me, will you?” 

“Certainly, Your Grace.” 

Rose counted every step of the but- 
ler’s old feet on the stairway. Her an- 
gry heart pounded the seconds that 
elapsed till his slow return down the 
steps. She heard his cracked old voice 
again: 

“If His Grace pleases, my mistress 
will be down at once, sir. Rather a 
nice day, sir.” 

“Ts it really? I hadn’t noticed.” 


HEN Mrs. Emery came light-footed 

down the stairway and greeted Sur- 

rey as effusively as if she had been his 
grandchild. 

“Well, what brings you here? How 
did you ever get strength enough to 
come so far? Did your automo- 
bile break down near by—or what?” 

“Well, God bless my soul, how you 
do treat your most devoted of messen- 
ger-boys! I’m always at your heels, 
aren’t I[?—and yet you—well, what I 
really came for is this: I’ve got to go 
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to that concert to-night at the Metro- 
politan, you know. Beastly nuisance, 
isn’t it—for a chap like me, that. is. 
And by the way, that long-haired chrys- 
anthemum of yours is going to play. I 
say, you can’t escape him, can you? 
He’s playing at the Van Tassell’s this 
next week, too, you know. But what I 
mean to say is, you see I booked a box 
at the Metropolitan to take Rose and 
her people, you know, thinking that that 
violinist—what’s his name?—oh, you 
know—old Thingumbobby—he’s long- 
haired, too. But at the last minute he 
goes into a blue funk, and they get your 
pet pianist to take his place. So there 
you are! And I’m in for it, you see. 

“Well, I had asked another lady— 
Mrs. Ortgies—you know her, of course 
—and—you'll let me be perfectly frank 
with you, wont you?—she’s got a cold 
or something, and at the last moment 
sends me a telegram begging off. Sud- 
denly I realize that I'll be there all 
alone; for Rose never will talk to a fel- 
low when music is going on, and unless 
you come to the rescue, I'll have to sit 
there like a little tin idol and try to look 
musical, when God knows I abominate 
the stuff, and only tolerate it for the 
reason that I can’t seem to get near 
Rose without wadin’ through a lot of 
music. You see how it is, don’t you?— 
and you wont make a silly fuss about 
being second choice, will you? There’s 
a dear!” 

“Well,” pouted Mrs. Emery, “you 
might have thought of me before that 
Ortgies creature.” 

“Oh, I think of you always—and 
she’s a ghastly bore, but I owe her a 
lot of debts, you know. But any- 
way, you'll come, wont you?” 

“Well, it’s very short notice—you’re 
so impetuous—” 

“T’ll give you a rippin’ supper after- 
wards; we'll go to the St. Regis—and 
you shall have the best bird you ever 
et” 

“Well, in view of the supper, I’ll go.” 

“That’s splendid! You always were 
a good sort. Now I must toddle along 
home. We'll stop by for you about 
nine. Ta-ta, dear girl!” 


Then Rose heard Mrs. Emery ring a | 
bell, and watched the butler escorting 
Surrey past the door. Again he failed 
to glance aside. 


RS. EMERY came into the draw- 
ing-room, struggling with a smile. 

“Did you hear what he said?” she | 
asked. 

“Every word,” Rose said. “I lis- 
tened.” 

“Did you hear him, Ladislav?” 

“T hear him—yes ; but his voice go op © 
and down so funny, it sound to me 
awnly like somebody sing scales all the 
time—and sing them not very vell. I 
onderstan’ not a one word, and I did 
not leesten, for he is a stranger to me. 
And I vas all the time theenkink of 
somethink else.” He gazed at Rose. 

“But you say you have never met the 
Duke of Surrey?” said Mrs. Emery. 
“Why, he called on you one day with 
me. Oh—oh, I remember you weren’t 
ready and he couldn’t wait. It was the 
day—” 

A quick gesture from Rose cut her 
short. She was treading on thin ice 
over a lake of secrets. 

“T must go home at once,” said Rose. 
“It’s late. We're dining early—for 
we're going to hear you play, mon- 
sieur.” 

“Ah, indeed? You vill be there? I 
should sent you seats, bot I have not the 
brains. Shall I see you after the con- 
cert—yes ?” 

Rose thought of the gown she was to 
wear, and her entourage; she was not 
ready to undeceive him so abruptly. 
She must have one more charice to pre- 
pare him for the shock of revelation. 
She said: “I’m sorry, but the people 
I’m with wouldn’t interest you.” 

“T shall see you, then, to-morrow— 
yes?” said Ladislav. “It is your morn- 
ing for anawther lesson.” 

The word “lesson” seemed to amuse | 
Mrs.:Emery. She turned away, and © 
did not see the fervor with which La- 
dislav kissed Rose’s hand, nor the look 
of regret and longing in her eyes as she 
said: 

“To-morrow—do vidzenia!” 


The next installment of ‘‘Sandalwood’’ will appear in the 
August GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale July 12th. 




















Lottie Collins 
The Younger 


T is difficult to realize 
| ] | that ‘Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
ae de-ay” dates back 
twenty years—and from Eng- 
land. Yet it was twenty years 
ago that that song went sweeping 
over the world, and it was Lottie 
Collins (the senior), favorite 
of the English music-halls, who 
started it. She was the Eva Tan- 
guay of the older generation. 

Of this younger. generation 
are her two daughters—Lottie 
Collins, of vaudeville, and José 
Collins, of musical comedy, now 
almost full-fledged Americans. 

“Indeed, yes,” said Lottie 
Collins.. “I’m so American that 
even when I am in London I 
send to New York for my 
clothes.” 
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= @ Writer-Folk As 


FACE-TO-FACE 
WITH PEOPLE YOU 
MEET IN BOOKS 


Below: Rudolph. Black (“Bruno ° 
Lessing”) not only writes fiction, 
but is editor of the Comic Supple- 
ment of the Hearst newspapers 


George Ade (above) does a little Izaak-Waltoning on 
Georgian Bay, between rapping out a few new fables in 
slang on the old machine. 


“Tam NOT as fat as this picture ae t Clark we 
makes me appear. But it is good of farlane, whose 


wo . < latest book is 
the dog. — Wright $4 thes fn: 


swer,” is a great 
hunter. This pho- 
tograph is de- 
scribed as “On 
watch for bear.” 





Regular Folk 


AT ODD TIMES AND 
PASTIMES—A STORY 
IN SNAPSHOTS 


E. Phillips Oppenheim (at right) 

on the porch of his English home. 

He stands at the head of Eng- 

land’s writers of romance and ad- 
venture, 


Eleanor H. Porter, author of “‘Pol- 

lyanna” and other delightful 

novels, in “‘ the tent on the roof’’ 

of her Cambridge (Massachusetts) 

home, where she does much of her 
writing. 


Above: Earl Derr Biggers, novelist and playwright, 

Mrs. Biggers and Charles A. Voight, the comic artist 

and illustrator, at Volendam, Holland. Two Volen- 
dammers are pictured with them. 


At left: Doro- 
thy Canfield, 
author of “ The 
Squirrel Cage” 
and other . 
novels. 














Vera Pearce and chorus i in Mr. McIntosh’ s Tivoli ‘ ‘Follies,”” "and 


(below) Miss Pearce, prima donna. 


What's What in Australia 


PERTINENT FACTS WE 
STAY-AT-HOME AMERICANS 
ARE LIKELY TO OVERLOOK 


By Hugh D. McIntosh 


The Australian Theatrical Magnate 


ge ET me make it understood that 
eB i Australia and America are more 
IL alike than any other two countries. 
And let me note, while I am about it, that 
Australia is therefore a fairly civilized island. 

That is a fact that good stay-at-home Amer- 
icans are apt to overlook. I have had 
American players on this circuit who have 
been highly pleased to find that Australians 
wear boots and lend a certain countenance to 
Christian marriage and the endless variations. 
I have even seen them arrive armed, because of 
their conviction that at any moment a python 
might leap on them, or a bunyip chase them 
eleven miles. 

Those pathetic anxieties are misplaced. 
With due allowance for climatic and national 
variations, our conditions have much in com- 
mon with America’s. The standard of intel- 
ligence in Australia is high. The standard of 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN AUSTRALIA 


comfort is higher. Australians have 
been made independent by long- 
continued prosperity. In this 
country any honest man who is 

willing to work and is not 

quite hopelessly a fool, can 

save money and live in 

full and blessed content- 

ment, 


AY STRALIANS 
are a small peo- 
ple still, but they 
are not bunched in 
one compact com- 
munity. They are 
far-flung, five or 
six millions in all, 
over a great conti- 
nent. And there 
are a million more 
in New Zealand, 
just over the water. 

In Australia 
there are two large 
coast cities, two or 
three coast cities 


getting biggish, and a 


small handful of in- 
land towns. In New 
Zealand you have four 
coast cities —cities rea- 
sonably small—and a 
larger number of prosperous 
small towns, 
In the Australian cities tastes 
differ, so that a play may succeed 


Sv ty, 


Pe | 
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Vera Pearce, an 
Australian girl who 
has made a 
great successin 


the “‘Follies.”” 


Below: 

Miss 

Pearce 

and chorus 

in an unu- 

sual scene in 

Mr. Melntosh’s 
Australian “Fol- 
lies,” medeled after 
the American revue. 
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in’ Sydney and fail in Melbourne. In 
New Zealand no man can ever say what 
will happen next. Auckland, in the 
north, is subtropical and cheery—pos- 
sibly the finest show-town of its size 
in the world. In the south, Dunedin is 
a Presbyterian assembly, and the Aus- 
tralian managers who tour New Zea- 
land spend half their time and seven- 
eighths of their profanity cutting 
Dunedin out of the circuit. 

But Australia and New Zealand are 
both healthy for plays. This is the first 
thing to be borne in mind. It is a fair 
thing and a safe thing to say at this 
time, with the great war on, that Aus- 
tralian theaters as a whole are the best 
patronized on earth. 


LL conditions in Australia make for 

an increased prosperity in the vari- 
ous forms of theatrical enterprise. To 
start with, the old-time crabbed spirit 
of puritanism is steadily dying out, and 
the general percentage of people who 
visit the theater goes up and up. 

People sometimes ask me* whether 
the advent of motion pictures has seri- 
ously prejudiced theatrical interests. 
In Australia, I think not. People take 
the photoplay as an addition to their 
ordinary allowance of amusement. I 
do not believe that the photoplay has 
done my theaters a ha’porth of damage. 

Having said so much, I admit that 
it seems possible that the motion pic- 
tures may in the end prove serious 
rivals of the acted drama. Sooner or 
later the old-time melodrama will be 
driven out. I sha’n’t be sorry for that. 
The only thing I regret about the hero- 
ine in the snow is that the snow didn’t 
smother her in 1842. 

As the motion pictures become saner 
and more convincing in their appeal to 
the average intelligence, they will tend 
to come more directly and powerfully 
into competition with the dramatic 
theater. My good friends of J. C. Wil- 
liamson, Ltd., have realized that facet. 
They have set apart one of their big 
Sydney theaters, the Royal, as a pic- 
ture house. They are offering special 
programs at prices well above the pic- 
ture average, and they are making a big 
success. 


The success of Theda Bara, as shown 
in this theater, has been the most sensa- 
tional that any picture actress has yet 
made in Australia. As against that, 
Mary Pickford’s popularity is constant 
and of long standing, and a new film 
with Charlie Chaplin in it will fill the 
dullest surburban cinema on the wettest 
night of winter. 


HE vaudeville business easily holds 

its own in the popular esteem. 
During the actual period of this war, 
the Tivoli theaters have paid better 
than at any time—that despite the fact 
that every young man at the front— 
or nearly every one—is a patron of the 
vaudeville houses when he is, at home. 
Even the innumerable patriotic con- 
certs and benefits have done the the- 
aters no harm. The Australian takes 
his theater as he takes his tobacco, as 
something not to be dispensed: with. 

My own experience in vaudeville is 
that the Australian public likes Amer- 
ican artists, if and whenever the quality 
is right. So it is in other branches of 
the business. The Williamson theaters 
are given over to American comedies 
and dramas, with American players in 
the lead. Three parts or more of the 
motion pictures come from America. 
Americans are in the majority on this 
circuit and in the various other grades 
of vaudeville. Americans are widely 
popular in trade. The Austro-Ameri- 
can entente is just about as cordial as 
it well could be. 

The managing’ director of the Wil- 
liamson firm, my friend Hugh J. Ward, 
is an American citizen. His producers 
seem to be all Americans. He is filling 
theaters-in Sydney with “Under Fire” 
and “So Long Letty,’ American suc- 
cesses. Hale Hamilton, his wife and a 
large company, all Americans, are in 
Melbourne in “It Pays to Advertise.” 

The big favorite of the last two years 
and more was Fred Niblo, American. 
So if any man tells you that Americans 
don’t “go big” in Australia, hit him, 
and try to put an extra pound in the 
punch for me. America and Australia 
have a thousand common interests. 
Only a patch of the ocean divides us, 
the warmest ocean on the planet. 
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Margaret Anglin as Mrs. Arbuthnot and Holbrook Blinn as Lord Illingw orth in the 
revival of Oscar Wilde’s “A Woman of No Importance” —a play in which, according to 
‘there are dissertations upon morals, marriage, poverty, politics, Platonic friend- 


Mr. Pollock, ‘ 


2. 


ven Puritans, debt, newspapers and the seven dead ly sins — upon everything under the sun, in fact, except, the 
subject of the play.” 


Much Adieu About Nothing 


SUMMING UP A SEASON CHARACTER- 
IZED BY MUCH TRIVIALITY AND A 
FEW THINGS WELL WORTH WHILE 


By Channing Pollock 


, [HE most irretrievably lost art 
[T ~ | is the art of letter-writing. 
Conversational powers are 
Lecoming sufficiently atrophied, heaven 
knows—now that, instead of using 
speech to conceal thought, we employ 
dinner orchestras to hide the absence 
of it. 
Correspondence, however, has dwin- 
dled to a succession of pothooks in a 
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stenographer’s notebook. Gone the days 
of belles-lettres! Even the men who 
understand how to write know too well 
the market value of words. The next 
generation will have no close contact 
with genius, such as is afforded by the 
epistles of Robert Louis Stevenson, but 
only an occasional typewritten ten lines, 
signed with a rubber stamp and hall- 
marked “Dictated but not read.” Our 
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age will be reconstructed, not from the 
indited gossip of a de Stael, a de 
Sévigné or a St. Simon, but from 
a blurred acknowledgment— “Your 
favor of the oth inst. rec’d and in reply 
would state—” 

All this is a rambling preamble to the 
boast that I have a friend who writes 
letters. He is a novelist, in the front 
rank of his profession, and his shortest 
notes are so gracefully phrased, so full 
of wit and wisdom and sage comment, 
that, reading them and putting them 
away, I feel as one who closets a Corot. 
Of a certain comedy, printed but never 
presented, this gentleman observes: 

“That such a play should not find a 
producer throws me back upon some 
searching thought concerning our whole 
public. Why is it that, with regard to 
literature, to the theater, indeed to art 
of all kinds, this public will so rarely 
take anything but the commonplace? 
Its appetite for the third-rate is simply 
enormous. For anything but the third- 
rate there is little or no place, unless 
it is for the fourth-rate and fifth-rate. 


“T notice with myself that my sales 
diminish exactly in proportion to im- 
provement in my work. Almost all the 
popular magazines have asked me for 
serials, but unless I offer them the well- 
worn and the rubbishy they are dissat- 


isfied. Is it that the low-brow has 
everything to say in the land, and the 
so-called high-brow nothing at all? For 
the first time in my life I am beginning 
to feel rather hopeless about the great 
American people. They are so desper- 
ately inert. There seems to be nothing 
to which they will respond but the 
mighty call of self-interest. The higher 
things—term them intellectual or spir- 
itual or anything you please—appear 
to be utterly without appeal to them. 
Here in Boston, where the lamp used 
to be kept burning, its flame is almost 
smothered by the uneducated, the half- 
educated, the frivolous and the foolish. 
Instead of a process of leveling-up, 
which I used to think I saw, it seems 
to me now that I can find only a vast 
leveling-down—a_ kind of national 
degeneration. 

“I wonder if I am all wrong? I 
wonder if I am even partly wrong? 


I used to be so hopeful and optimistic. 
I sometimes ask myself if this incipient 
despair of the people is not merely a 
bacillus of the time. So many of the 
men I meet—genuine, native-born 
Americans, who love their country de- 
votedly—are deeply in the dumps con- 
cerning it. Two men, both of them 
widely known throughout the land, 
have said to me on different occasions 
recently that they never expected to 
live to see the day when they would be 
ashamed of being Americans—but that 
the fate has overtaken them. I did my 
best to buck them up, but it is possible 
that they among others have bucked 
me down. I don’t know. I am puzzled 
and bewildered about the whole thing; 
and when I read a play like this, and 
am told that no one will bring it out, 
my questionings come again to their 
sharper point. : 

“I often ask myself what I person- 
ally can do. Shall I turn my back 
definitely upon that great, many-headed, 
heavy-footed monster known as the 
public, and try to keep out of his sight 
and get him out of mine—or shall I 
still go on trying to tempt him with 
peanuts? Shall I labor in vain, or shall 
IT get into a hole and bury myself? Is 
it worth while to struggle on, or is 
nothing worth while at all? These 
queries can become poignant when you 
have plenty of solitude to give to them, 
and you are master of some freedom of 
choice. The hole in which to bury one- 
self has no small attraction. The diffi- 
culty connected with it is the doing 
nothing. To get up in the morning 
with no duties, no struggles, no hopes, 
no fears, would make life a hei! of a 
blank—the strong word being used 
with no profane signification. It would 
be a hell of a blank, and I believe that 
is all that keeps me out of it.” 

Though part of this letter concerns 
the theater but vaguely, you need not 
feel cheated. My friend gets—and is 
worth—three times as much a word as 
I. And in quoting sentences purely 
personal, I am beating the historians 
to intimate revelation of a fine artist, 
and of how such an artist feels about 
the public attitude toward what is best 
in his art. 
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Jane Grey as Miranda, and Louis Calvert as Prospero, in “The Tempest,” 

York’s Century Theater. It is, says Mr. Pollock, “not a tempest in a teapot. 
contrary, it is one of the most indicative and inspiring events of the season.” 
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Reginald Barlow as the Boatswain. 


Photograpli by 


A scene from ‘‘ The Tempest,” at the Century Theater. Arthur Grenville as Sebastian, Frank 
This production is made by the Drama Society, at 


me,” chronicles Channing Pollock, ‘sat Augustus Thomas, and 


SUMMING UP THE SEASON 


HE night this communication ar- 

rived, I saw the last theatrical 
performance, but one, I shall see until 
August. 

“Adieu to the drama,” I said. “Adieu 
to sentimental strumpets, to tenor ten- 
derness, to damaged gentlemen and 
ladies slightly soiled !” 

“The which apostrophe,” quoth The 
Lady Who Goes to the Theater with 
Me, “might be entitled ‘Much Adieu 
About Nothing.’” The Lady, you see, 
is agreed with my friend. 


Looking backward, indeed, it is sur- 
prising to learn how much there has 
heen of nothing. One thumbs programs, 
trying to recall details of a great mass 
oi material utterly without significance 
or importance, plays that have vanished 
without leaving a trace in the mind. 
Scores of them there were produced 
with high hopes, at considerable cost 
of money and time; that gave so little 
return for evenings spent witnessing 
them that the memory melted in the 
morning’s sun. This much one finds in 
consolation : that most the drivel failed, 
and most of what was important suc- 





MUCH ADIEU ABOUT NOTHING 


White, New York 


prices ranging from ten cents in the gallery to fifty cents on the main floor. 





Westerton as Antonio, Edwin Mordant as Alonzo, Frederick Esmelton as Gonzalo, and § @ 


“Just behind 


just in front, the boy who delivers newspapers to my apartment.” 


ceeded. There were exceptions, of 
course, like the temporary prosperity 
of “Under Cover,” and “Abe and Maw- 
russ,” and “Our Mrs. McChesney,” and 
the short life of “Young America,” but 
generally the rule held good. 

The mystery, of course, is how: so 
great a quantity of inconsequence finds 
its way to our stage. “It costs a man- 
ager no more,” as Clayton Hamilton 
points out, “to bet his money on an 
acknowledged masterpiece of dramatic 
literature than to bet his money on a 
silly play by nobody at all, and a piece 
that is written up to the public stands 


at least as good a chance of financial 
success as a piece that is written down 
to the public.” One is forced to the 
conclusion either that the average 
manager does not know dramatic liter- 
ature, or that he does not know his 
public. How else account for the fact 
that a capital comedy, like “Major 
Barbara,” or a_ vital tragedy, like 
“Justice,” both available to any book- 
buyer these many years, may be ignored 
until newcomers in the. theater bring 
them to triumph? How else account 
for the fact that in making those reviv- 
als which add interest to every late 
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season, the impresario, choosing from 
a wealth of plays he has seen before 
audiences, selects piffle like “The Idler” 
or “Liberty Hall,” and passes by “The 
Thunderbolt,” “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,” ‘The. Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith,” “Iris’ and “The Gay Lord 
Quex”’? 

The really intelligent part of the 
theater-going public remains unsus- 
pected by producers, and finding little 
to interest it upon our stage, ceases to 
be theater-going. Disappointed again 
and again, it stays home and reads, or 
pours forth to attend recitals and lec- 
tures. Whence come the throngs that 
are making the fortunes of the lyceum 
bureaus and the directors of concert 
tours, that pack the opera, that crowd 
into the ballet, that have enriched Bur- 
ton Holmes and occasionally emerge 
from their obscurity to pay tribute to 
a Forbes Robertson or a Beerbohm 
Tree? How do managers account for 
the amazing success of a performance 
like “Justice,” denied house-room by 
half a dozen of their number who saw 
it out of town, and despaired of even 
by the firm that finally gave it lodging? 

The great majority, of course, is 
quite deaf to the appeal of “the higher 
things—call them intellectual or spirit- 
ual, or anything you please.” Our 
hopes lie, not in the improvement of this 
crowd, but in its diminution. The sea- 


son just gone has been an encouraging © 


season, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, because it has brought new 
blood into the theater before and 
behind the footlights. All up and down 
the line there is a skirmishing fire from 
volunteers; men are producing who 
never produced before, and are being 
rewarded by a greater general interest 
than has been felt in the stage these 
many years. A band of young enthu- 
siasts has established itself firmly under 
the name of the Washington Square 
Players ; other bands are experimenting 
in a dozen tiny auditoriums; there are 
drama societies and leagues, and to 
crown all, the great national movement 
in commemoration of Shakespeare. 
The season that gave us a successful 
repertory theater, intelligent fooling 
like “Sybil” and “Very Good, Eddie,” 


’ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


pleasant trifles like ‘“‘Hobson’s Choice” 
and “The Boomerang,’ an_ inctsive 
study of character in “The Unchas- 
tened Woman,” notable acting by Mrs. 
Fiske and Emily Stevens and John Bar- 
rymore and.Lyn Harding and twenty 
others, really ends in something like a 
blaze of glory. 

Within the past few weeks we have 
had interesting productions of “Mac- 
beth,” “Henry VIII,” “The Tempest,” 
“The Merchant of Venice” and “The 
All five 
have drawn big audiences. As _ re- 
minders of the nearer past, and for 
comparison, we witness revivals of 
Oscar Wilde, of the earliest Clyde 
Fitch, and of that charming bit of 
romance, “If I Were King.” Finally, 
in “Justice,” we have lived to see a 
great modern play, greatly acted, a trag- 
edy without compromise, a vigorous 
and important document, doing as re- 
munerative a business as was done by 
any musical comedy of the year. 

Try on, my friend! There comes a 
time when it will not be necessary to 
tempt the monster with peanuts! 


“THE TEMPEST” 


‘“THE TEMPEST,” at the Century, 

is not a tempest in a teapot. On 
the contrary, it is one of the most indic- 
ative and inspiring events of the 
season. 

The Drama Society, including a 
number of wealthy men and women, 
sponsors this production in that “gilded 
incubator” where, a few years ago, 
dramatic uplift fell victim to social 
snobbery. The present venture seems 
notable for its democracy. “Believing 
that the great public which supports 
the moving pictures will even more 
gladly support the legitimate spoken 
drama, if artistic productions -of its 
masterpieces are placed within their 
reach, The Drama Society is offering 

this beautiful revival of ‘The 
Tempest’ at prices ranging from ten 
cents in the gallery to fifty cents on 
tiie floor.” Could there be finer phi- 
lanthropy ? 

In the Century, which shuttled from 
Shakespeare to Ned Wayburn, and 
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Sir Herbert Tree as Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice.” “I cannot hold with those 

critics who complain of Sir Herbert’s investitures because they are not ‘modern,’ observes 
Mr. Pollock. ‘What Shakespeare requires is not poorer scenery but better acting.” 
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back again to Shakespeare en route to 
Ziegfeld, are seen sizable audiences 
made up of groups of children and of 
working girls, of men in evening dress 
and of women wrapped in shawls and 
carrying bundles. Just behind me sat 
Augustus Thomas, and just in front, 
the boy who delivers newspapers to my 
apartment. Copies of the play are ped- 
dled on the sidewalk before the theater, 
and numbers of persons referred to 
them during the intermissions. 

More than any other work of the 
3ard’s, this comic fantasy suggests and 
requires the kind of setting first given 
it. The play is so Elizabethan that it 
would seem an anachronism in the en- 
vironment of our modern theater, even 
it it were possible to supply this en- 
vironment without butchering the text 
cr tiring the audience with long waits. 
A story so crude and outlandish is the 
better for crude and outlandish trap- 
pings that constantly remind the spec- 
tators of its remote origin. Here, for 
the second time in the history of the 
Century,—the first having been the pro- 
duction of “A Winter’s Tale,” directed 
by that Louis Calvert now partly 
responsible for “The Tempest,’’—is 
reconstructed the stage as it was known 
to Shakespeare. Of canvas there is 
none. A few cedar trees on either side 
transform ship into shore, and the same 
balcony that served as rigging for the 
vessel enables Prospero, through his 
magic spells, to tread upon the air and 
overlook Ferdinand’s wooing of Miran- 
da. It is remarkable how willingly 
the imagination acts as scene-painter. 

With the single exception of Jane 
Grey, whose Miranda is saccharine and 
badly read, the acting is of the best. 
Mr. Calvert has done nothing of finer 
quality than his Prospero. Dignified, 
imposing, but colored with humor and 
tinged with tenderness, his deposed 
Duke is impressive and delightful. One 
finds it hard to believe that this actor 
so recently realized the cynical Under- 
shaft in “Major Barbara.” A _ similar 
“sea change” occurs in Fania Marinoff, 
who, after hugging the earth in numer- 
ous drawing-room comedies, bounds 
about like the spirit of the element she 
represents in Ariel. Hers is a gusty 
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performance, suggesting the puffery of 
a summer wind even in her speech; a 
jubilant elfin disembodiment. Equally 
notable are the clowns of Cecil Yapp, 
who was of the original cast of “The 
Blue Bird,” and George Hassell, who 
dawned upon Broadway like a rotund 
summer sun in “The Rule of Three.” 
Mr. Hassell is almost the only man I’ve 
ever seen get fun out of the clumsy 
fooling of seventeenth-century drama. 
He might even persuade one to laugh 
at Launcelot Gobbo. Walter Hamp- 
den the Christ of “The Servant in the 
House,” makes the monster Caliban 
“the stuff that dreams’”—and very bad 
dreams—“are made of.” Edwin Mor- 
dant, Frank Westerton and Henry 
Stanford are manly and likable as 
Alonzo, Antonio and Ferdinand. 

“The Tempest” visualized at the 
Century is a kind of earlier “Peter 
Pan,” an amiable and amusing fantasy, 
a Drury Lane “pantomime,” none the 
worse for some poetry by William 
Shakespeare. 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 


XCEPT that it is Drury Lane melo- 

drama, instead of Drury Lane 
“pantomime,”’. the same thing may be 
said of “The Merchant of Venice,” 
second offering in Sir Herbert Tree’s 
Tercentenary Festival at the New Am- 
sterdam. I’ve seen this play a hun- 
dred times, beautifully done, and done 
so that the audience was more tried 
than Antonio; I realize that its hero 
would have been in no real jeopardy 
before The Doge, and that there is not 
the slightest danger of his losing even 
an ounce of flesh at any performance, 
and yet I have never sat through the 
courtroom scene without thrilling. 

Sir Herbert’s “Merchant” does not 
run smoothly, as did his “Henry VIII.” 
On the contrary, it is rather an uneven 
and disjointed presentation, in which 
none of the acting rises far above medi- 
ocrity; and yet, because it is adequate 
and scholarly and picturesque and 
brightly colored, the production holds 
one. The prospect upon which the cur- 
tain rises—the Rialto Bridge in the 


‘noonday sun, with a passing procession 


of dignitaries and soldiers, a group of 





MUCH ADIEU ABOUT NOTHING 


Jews in gay gabardine 
in the middle distance, 
and a background of 
the Grand Canal—is 
entrancing as a can- 
vas of Edwin Abbey’s. 
I cannot hold with 
those critics who com- 
plain of Sir Herbert’s 
investitures because 
they are not “mod- 
ern,” nor see that his 
settings here are less 
artistic because they 
look like Venice 
rather than like a 
landscape from the 
cover of Vanity Fair. 
.... What Shake- 
speare requires is ‘not 
poorer scenery but 
better acting. 

Less happy is Sir 
Herbert’s carnival be- 
fore the house of 
Shylock, and the mer- 
rymakers in that car- 
nival do not seem 
happy at all. Theirs 
is English gayety, not 
Italian. The revelry 
appears to have been 
insufficiently _ re- 
hearsed, and the dra- 
matic advantage taken 
of it is slight in com- 
parison with that 
seized upon by Sir 
Henry Irving. On 
the other hand, the 
court, with its partisan 
spectators and the 
mob surging behind a 
grating, creates real 
illusion, as does the 
medieval dwelling of 
Shylock. As in 
“Henry VIII,” the by- 
play is capital 
throughout. 

Sir Herbert’s per- 
formance ‘is that of 
a painstaking artisan 
rather than of an 
artist. Its virtues 
are superficial — a 
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‘Arnold Daly as Beau Brummel in a revival of the 


Clyde Fitch play. ‘Immortal, of course,” recalls: Mr. 

Pollock, “is Brummel’s question of Sheridan when he 

has been cut by The Sie ‘Sherry, who’s your fat 
iend?’” 
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splendid make-up, suggestive of Sar- 
gent, and a number of spectacular 
tricks, such as the casting of ashes 
upon his head after the elopement of 
Jessica and the upsetting of bags of 
gold when the trial goes against him. 

Elsie Ferguson’s Portia, the occasion 
of much expectancy, is a severe disap- 
pointment. She makes a lovely picture, 
of course, and her voice, more than 
ever, has something of the golden 
quality of Julia Marlowe’s, but even 
that quality grows monotonous. 

Either Antonio, played by Lyn Hard- 
ing, or Bassanio, by Julian L’Estrange, 
might lose that disputed pound of flesh 
without being a whit the worse for it. 
Some of the humanness of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s Henry survives in his Antonio, 
but he and Mr. L’Estrange are a solid 
and mature pair of adventurers. Never 
béfore were the two Gobbos as dreary 
as in the hands of Cecil King and 
Douglas Ross, and heaven knows, they 
always are dreary enough! Schuyler 
Ladd, recalled for a fine performance 
of the exquisite in “The Yellow Jack- 
et,” gets little out of Gratiano, and 
Claude Beerbohm less out of The 
Prince of Morocco. Nell Compton, 
sister of that Compton Mackenzie 
who wrote “Carnival,” is a_ bird- 
like .Nerissa, and Auriol Lee and 
Henry Herbert are exceedingly pictur- 
esque as Jessica and Tubal. The musi- 
cal accompaniment is well selected and 
executed. 


“A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE” 


S° many critics have called attention 
to the brilliance of Oscar Wilde’s 
lines and to the utter banality of his 
stories that one wishes one might adopt 


his plan, successfully followed by 
Shaw, of inverting the truth to make 
an epigram. Unfortunately, Margaret 
Anglin’s revival, at the Fulton, reminds 
us that there is practically no plot to 
praise in “A Woman of No Impor- 
tance.” The substance of the play is 
that Mamma doesn’t want Gerald to 
work for Papa, and at no time during 
the evening does anyone in the audi- 
ence care a penny whether she gets her 
wish or not. Wilde himself was so 


| 
little concerned with his story that, 
from the middle of the first act to the 
middle of the: second, he refers to it 
only once. 

If you don’t know Wilde, it will be 
natural for you to ask what takes the 
place of plot in his play. Words! The 
smallest and sharpest of small talk— 
what a person inclined to blasphemy 
might call “gags.” Each of these works 
is a kind of intellectual minstrel show, 
in which an interlocutor asks a ques- 
tion and the end-man pro tem responds 
with a witticism. They are verbal 
musical comedies, in which the action 
halts for the interpolation of comic 
songs without tunes. In the midst of 
what masquerades as narrative, some 
one speaks a cue, such as “They say 
that when good Americans die they go 
to Paris,” and immediately plot is laid 
aside for an amusing but totally irrele- 
vant discussion of America. In the 
first act of “A Woman of No Impor- 
tance” there are dissertations upon 
morals, marriage, poverty, politics, 
Platonic friendship, Puritans, debt, 
newspapers and the seven deadly sins— 
upon everything under the ‘sun, in 
fact, except the subject of the play. 
You could cut out the dialogue without 
affecting the story, but then the piece | 
wouldn’t be worth a pinch of sand in ~ 
Sahara. If “Shakespeare is full of | 
quotations,” a Wilde comedy reads like 7 
a book of “Wit, Wisdom and Wick-; | 
edness.” 

Wilde’s wit, like the rest of Wilde, 
is singularly uneven. Some of itis | 
merely flippant nonsense, and some of 
it is so wise that the hearer grows in- © 
dignant with the patronizing gentleman 
of the encyclopedia who dismisses the: 4 
author with a statement that he is “dis- | 
tinguished by a cheap cynicism and an 7 
affectation of smartness.” If there | 
had been no discernment in any of 
these mots they would have been as’ | 
stale, after a quarter of a century, as 
last year’s almanac. One is irritated 7 
at such tawdriness as “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like excess” or “A well-tied tie © 
is the first serious step in life.”. | 
One wants to say, with Captain Cor- * 
coran, “Though I’m anything but: | 
clever, I could talk like that forever.”: | 














MUCH ADIEU ABOUT NOTHING 


On the other hand, the word epigram, 
which is English for multum in parvo, 
has few better examples than “Duty is 
what one expects from others” and 
“The tyranny of the weak over the 
strong 
lasts.” We laugh, even at our own 
expense, when Jilingworth says, “The 
youth of America is its oldest tradi- 
tion,” and, a little less, because there is 
a sting in it, when Mrs. Allonby an- 
swers Lady Caroline’s assertion that we 
“have no ruins and no curiosities” by 
saying, “Nonsense! They have their 
mothers and their manners!” 

As to that morsel of story, what pos- 
sible interest can lie in a twenty-year- 
old “affair”? between a peripatetic phon- 
ograph and a lady who, after all this 
time, still mourns that “nothing can 
heal her, no anodyne can give her sleep, 
no poppies forgetfulness”? Twenty 
years, of course, is the regulation age 
of a_past, and the same conformity, the 
following of that long-accepted fallacy 
that audiences must know what is hid- 
den from the characters, extracts every 
vestige of thrill from the disclosure, at 
nine-thirty, of what the meanest intel- 
ligence had gathered an hour before— 
that Gerald Arbuthnot is the illegiti- 
mate son of Lord Illingworth. Such 
strength as might have been in Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s plea that the boy’s father 
shall not take him away from her is 
lost when Wilde’s dramatic instinct is 
conquered by his love of smartness, 
and the conflict between man and 
woman dwindles into generalities such 
as “Children begin by loving their 
parents. After a time they judge 
them. Rarely, if ever, do they forgive 
them.” The circumstances under 
which, in the “big scene,” Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot reveals the truth to Gerald, 
merely to prevent his striking a parent 
who richly deserves it, are as prepos- 
terous as the lad’s long-drawn-out in- 
sistence that his mother shall permit 
his father to make her an_ honest 
woman. One recalls Charles Cogh- 
lan’s extempore, made to cover a lapse 
of memory, when Gerald was begging 
him to marry Mrs. Arbuthnot: “I will, 
my boy, I will; only it’s so damned con- 
ventional !” 


is the only tyranny that: 


However, it is a little late to criticise 
“A Woman of No Importance,” or to 
review that contempt for the theater 
which persuaded Wilde, in all his plays 
but “The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest,” to write down to its supposed 
requirements. The interest in a revival 
depends upon its presentment. Miss 
Anglin is coming to be identified with 
Wilde as much as Maude Adams with 
Barrie or Grace George with Shaw, 
and her performance in “A Woman of 
No Importance,” like her performance 
in “Lady Windermere’s Fan,” reminds 
us that here we have the last of the 
great emotional actresses. Her han- 
dling of Mrs. Arbuthnot’s confession 
to Gerald is magnificent, and her “busi- 
ness,” at the end of the second act, 
when her hands, twisting behind her, 
betray her distress, is ingenious and 
effective. 

Holbrook Blinn, an excellent actor 
in certain rdles, makes Jilingworth a 
longshoreman who has acquired a stock 
of witticisms. Mr. Blinn plainly does 
not believe in Jilingworth—and who 
could? Did Sir Herbert Tree, I won- 
der, when he “created” the part in 
1893? As Mrs. Allonby, Annie Hughes, 
quite recently the Mistress Quickley of 
Mr. Hackett’s “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” obviously imitates Marie 
Tempest, but to great advantage. Rich- 
ard Temple, long associated with musi- 
cal comedy, furnishes a capital portrait 
of The Archdeacon. 


“BEAU BRUMMEL” 


TEMPUS fugits surprisingly ! 
It was only yesterday that Clyde 
Fitch stood for everything modern in 
the drama. Now the program of “Beau 
Brummel,” which Arnold Daly revived 
at the Cort and took to the Thirty- 
ninth Street, explains: “Twenty-six 
years have passed since Mr. Fitch’s 
play was originally produced, and dur- 
ing that period, many changes have 
come to pass in the theater. Notably, 
two old friends, the ‘aside’ and the 
‘soliloquy,’ have fallen into disrepute. 
The changes considered necessary have 
been made by Mr. Stanley Dark.” 
Truly, this piece, which made the 
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reputation of the youthful Fitch, and 
the fortune of Richard Mansfield, now 
seems sufficiently creaking and archaic. 
It has the advantage, however, of hav- 
ing been written seriously and sin- 
cerely, about a character of almost 
deathless interest. Brummel, like 
Cyrano, really lived, and he was made 
to live again, as early as 1859, in a 
comedy, calléd “Beau Brummel; or 
The King of Calais,” by Blanchard Jer- 
rold, a brother of Douglas Jerrold. 
Rummaging in my library the other 
day, I came across a copy of this old 
play, with the autograph of William 
Warren, the date 1860 and a clipping 
from The Chicago Evening Post of 
April 29, 1891, rehearsing the once- 
familiar tale that Fitch did but adapt 
the work of Jerrold. 

Brummel, of course, is quite as arti- 
ficial a person as J/lingworth—but then 
Brummel was artificial in life, while 
Illingworth was artificial on the stage. 
This ancient exquisite, more like Oscar 
Wilde than was Gilbert’s caricature 
Bunthorne ; this greatest of the dandies, 
who disclaims being a _ vegetarian 
because he “once ate a pea;” who con- 
tracted a cold by standing “next to a 
damp stranger ;” who opines that “gen- 
tlemen are never busy—insects and city 
people are busy ;” and who proposes to 
“make” his favorite nephew by walking 
with him in the Mall, is at least a crea- 
ture of flesh and blood. Fitch’s Beau 
is a gentleman; one admires him for 
his courage, loves him for his fine 
honor and pities him for a view of the 
essentials of life mistaken but so real 
and constant that it endures through 
the most tragic vicissitudes. The dram- 
atist achieves a big and_ thrilling 
moment when Brummel, taking sides 
with the father of the girl he loves, 
against the Prince of Wales, and so 
losing the favor by which he lives, 
scorns propitiating that furious royalty, 
and with invincible dignity comments: 
“Damned bad manners! I shall have 
to order my carriage. Wales, ring the 
bell!” 

Though the sacrifice seems maudlin, 
Brummel is again an heroic figure 
when, learning that his nephew loves 
the girl whose troth is to save him from 


waiting bailiffs, he repudiates her and, 
with those officers, takes the first step 
that leads to the garret, in Calais, 
where he receives from his faithful 
valet the cards of the fashionable folk 
who called on him many years before. 
That visionary return of his glory, the 
imaginary dinner to the Prince, at 
which he dies, is genuine tragedy. 

Fitch’s dialogue, though bright, does 
not stand the test of time as well as 
Wilde’s. That is partly because it is 
more inherently of the play, more rep- 
artee than epigram. A good example 
is Brummel’s passage with the drunken 
Lotd Manly: 

“You are no gentleman!” 

“My dear sir, you are no judge.” 

“My honor! My honor!” 

“T will take care of it until you need 
it again!” 

And the Beau’s injunction to his 
valet to hold off his creditors. ‘“Prom- 
ise them something! Promise them 
everything! And Mortimer, you must 
not go unrewarded! Promise yourself 
something !” 

Immortal, of course, is Brummel’s 
question of Sheridan when he has been 
cut by The Prince: “Sherry, who’s 
your fat friend?” 

I never thought Mansfield a good 
actor until I saw the Brummel of Ar- 
nold Daly. This player, intelligent and 
surpassing in many parts, has not the 
savoir faire indispensable to carrying 
conviction in the character. His ele- 
gancies seem affectations of the inter- 
preter rather than of the interpreted. 
Roma June is very bad as the girl 
Mariana, and Roland Rushton speaks 
the lines of the money-lender Abra- 
hams with an accent Scotto-Hebraic. 
Katharine Kaelred is adequate as Mrs. 
St. Aubyn, the woman who betrays 
Brummel; Edgar Norton is satisfac- 
tory as the valet Mortimer; Roland 
Buckstone, so long associated with E. 
H. Sothern, is bluff and genuine as the 
rich father of Mariana; and Edward 
Ratcliffe, used to a very different kind 
of role, is surprisingly good as The 
Prince of Wales. 

“Beau Brummel” would not achieve 
popularity to-day, but it is easy to 
understand why it was once popular. 
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AND TWO MUSEUMS 
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steps on the accelerator and Bedelia had strong ideas anent court- 
hops it along with all twelve — ship. 
cylinders hitting. “Oh, you men!” she scoffed at me. 

As it was, we had been engaged for “You all think you are so brainy, don’t 
three weeks before she began giving you?” (I hadn’t said a word about 
the world another boost. She had anything)..... “That’s right; keep ce 
bossed me and bullied me—and then still and act superior. I suppose you 
she began having Theories. They re- flatter yourself that you proposed to 
ferred to Matchmaking and to Hold- me, don’t you? Did you ever stop to 
ing a Husband Once You’ve Got Him think that I had to make you so greeny- 
Nabbed. jealous you couldn’t stand still?” 

And the first came first. I let it go at that. 

Having been spanked into engaging “Well,” continued Bedelia, “that’s 
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nt HEN time doesn’t fly, Bedelia herself to me,—for the second time,— 
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what I’m talking about. It’s 
the man that pops the ques- 
tion, — huh! that’s easy 
enough,—but he never has 
enough gumption to do it y 
unless the girl takes him by. 
the nose and leads him to it. 
That’s the trouble. All these 
girls’—a sweep- 
ing gesture that 
took in the world 
—‘‘would be mar- 
ried if they could 
get a good fight- 
ing chance at a 
man. And love,” 
she sighed rap- 
turously, “is such 
a wonderful 
ae 
Dearest, I wonder 
if you would mind running down to the 
age and getting me a box of choco- 
ates.” 


A noble ‘Red Ma: 


US it was that Bedelia took up the 

cudgel for womankind and became 
a matchmaker. ‘All of her experiences 
came out to her complete satisfaction, 
the first particularly, when she matched 
her colored maid and Jim, the West 
Indian door-man, to their common 
disgust. 

To my way of thinking, the affair 
didn’t rise to any zeph’ry, Heaven-blest 
heights, but it contented Bedelia. Only 
last week I was called out of bed at 
two A. M., to bail Jim and his adoring 
Carlotta (her name was May until Be- 
delia took a hand in it) out of the night- 
court for affectionately beating each 
other up on a prominent street-corner. 

“Ah wants a wife,” Jim complained 
to me during the station-house transac- 


A youngster 
who yelled his 
lungs out when 
he suddenly dis- 
covered the 
bone-work of an 
extinct tree- 
climbing wym- 
pus aimed at 
the bosom of 


his trousers. 


about whom stood small boys looking mouthfuls. 


tion. “Ah” — querulously — “don’ 
want no sparring-pahtnah.” 

I recited the incident to Bedelia, 
but she only smiled tranquilly. 
“Let them have their little spats,” 

she said comfortably. “A woman 

never loves a man until he has 

beaten her ; and amannever loves 
a woman unless 
he lets her get 
him mad enough 
to beat her.” 

Which sounded 
fearfully ‘wise 
and worldly, but 
I doubt if it was 
necessary for Jim 
to break Carlot- 
ta’s jaw-bone. I 
think that was 
carrying his love 
for her just a little bit too far. 

But that was just the way Bedelia 
accepted all these affairs—just the same 
when a wife began divorce proceed- 
ings and a suit for alienation of affec- 
tions because Bedelia had innocently 
enough, not having thought to inquire 
if he were married, flung the husband 
at the head of a blonded charmer. 
Even the husband didn’t take the thing 
any too seriously: he was having the 
time of his young:life. I reckon I 
was the only one who did, because 
Bedelia and the husband cheerfully 
entrusted me with the job of calming 
the wife down. 

“Tt serves her right,” said Bedelia 
firmly, referring to the wife. “She 
should have kept him at home.” 

I said nothing, as usual, again, but— 
this time I knew that Bedelia was 
wrong. I know that blade. Earl Car- 
roll’s song-line always reminds me of 

him: “If mar- 

ff ried men were 

28 as true to their 

country as they 

are to their 

wives, Heaven 

help the U. 

>. - “2 

couldn’t keep 

that boy at home 

with a 42-centi- 
meter gun! 









But as_ blithely 
as Bedelia took 
the affair, it sunk 
in and got her to 
thinking. And out 
of it grew the great 
theory covering the 
Holding of a Hus- 
band Once You’ve 
Got Him Nabbed. 

When Bedelia 
gave me the pros- 
pectus—a__ grue- 
some array of high 
and haughty “con- 
certs and recitals, 
lectures, visits to 
museums, in all of 
which, for some 
unknown reason, I 
was to participate 
—I gasped and 








Mademoiselle Bader 
But she remained entirely 


groaned. 
obdurate. 

“Tf you love me, you will help me,” 
she said. “I don’t know a dickens of 
a lot, you understand, and you’re almost 
a famous man. (Almost, I said, so 
don’t feel flattered.) If I’m going to 
keep you after we are married,—hold 
you against all the brainy, brilliant, 
beautiful women you meet,—l/’ve got 
to put on steam. See?” 

I protested that no 
woman in the world 
would ever lure me 
from her side, just as 
every engaged man 
since Adam has pro- 
tested. 

“Well, I’m not tak- 
ing any chances,” said 
Bedelia. “Safety 
first! I’m not going 
to let anyone say it 
was my fault that you 
went out and got a 
soul-mate.” 

And so the cam- 
paign began. 

Bedelia must have 
talked it over with 
Mary Josephine, be- 
cause Mary _ Jose- 
phine, being in love 
with an artist named 


A COURSE IN HUSBAND-HOLDING 





A nearsighted old gentleman who mistook a 
young damsel’s hand-painted hat for something 
on exhibition, and who went fussily through 
his catalogue trying to find what it was all about. 


Oi ae a all iat ey 


Pence, decided to do 
the selfsame thing 
and join the party. I 
suppose every woman 
gets such a bug in her 
bonnet once in a life- 
time, and maybe 
twice or so. 

Mary Josephine, if 
I do say it myself as 
dislikes high - brows 
from the ground up, 
didn’t need any tutor- 
ing in that fine art. 
Like most recent 
small-town arrivals in 
New York,. she had 
already cultivated 
high - browism to a 
steenth degree. 

She made a rare 
pretense of 1 i k i n Mademoiselle Marcelle 
things that Madame Kzolgosh, the Fa- 
mous Something, or others of the sort, 
lectured about before the Woman’s Club 
at home. New arrivals in New York 
are apt to be that way, especially if 
they are studying something. And 
Mary Josephine was Studying Voice, 
and she had Taken Up Elocution in the 
convent where she’d studied. When 
she’d greet Bedelia, her amazingly 





modulated remarks would register 
something like this: 
deah 
“Oh-h-h-h, you gel! 
look- _ simply 
You're in’ 
tro- 
a- ciously love- 
ly.” 


I liked her, anyway, 
but I can’t say the 
same for that Pence 
—not that he or Mary 
Josephine have any- 
thing to do with this 
chronicle, but these 
are some things I’d 
like to get off my 
mind. Of course, I 
can feel the plot slip- 
ping when I do such 
things, but I’m the 
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sort of fellow, by ginger, 
that when I have any- 
thing to.get off my chest, 
why, I just have to 
get it right off. That’s 
me, every time. 

Pence was small 
change, no two ways of 
talking. He'd come 
from somewhere out in 
North Dakota; and he 
wore spats, cane, flowing 
tie, mustache, and all of 
the make-up 
that a _ real 
artist wouldn’t 
be caught dead 
in. He had 
one of those 
smooth, _ soft- 
soap personali- * 
ties who rub 4€ 
their hands to- 
gether when 
they talk. 
Likewise he 
had ingrowing 
egotism. He was his favorite artist. 

Bedelia told me one day that “they 
said he was just wonderful.” 

“Who said so?” I wanted to know. 

“Why,” faltered Bedelia, “—er-r-r— 


I just can’t remember right now, but 


it was some one.” 
I remembered, 
Pence. 


though. It was 


BEDELIA ‘picked the Museum of 


Natural History 
as the place for our 
first plunge into the 
Upper Things. I 
chartered a taxi, and 
the three of us set 
out. Bedelia had for- 
gotten the address 
and was quite indig- 
nant with me for not 
knowing it. We had 
a Broadway chauffeur 
to whom such a des- 


One of the best bits of human interest was ar old lady in pain. 
and its merry methods had nothing on those dollar-ninety-eight shoes of hers. 
an expressive expression —“‘ To hell with art!” 





























The Spanish Inquisition 
She wore 


drug-stores that some one bethought 
himself of the telephone-book. 

We arrived in high spirits and left 
on the low. Bedelia concealed her dis- 
appointment admirably. If looking at 
stuffed things and things was Greater 
Learning, she was, I could see, 
without particular zest. Occasionally 
she chirped in with an exclamation 
that was meant to be enthusiastic, such 
as, “Gee! I wish I could get a suit 
that color’—that color being in the 
plumage of some rare bird—or “I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t want one of those 
ostriches to chase me,” referring to a 
reproduction of a Great Auk or a Dodo 
bird. Mary Josephine talked in a 
learned Woman’s Club way, but I 
thought I detected a false note. I kept 
still again. 

3ut there were high-lights. ° The 
center of attraction seemed to be a 
noble Red Man, comfortably stuffed 
with sawdust, about whom stood small 


‘boys looking mouthfuls. 
Still, the rarest treat of 
all was a youngster who 
yelled his. lungs out when 
he suddenly discovered 


tination was the 
greatest of mysteries. 
It was only after I 
had inquired at four 
cigar-stores and two 


A sweet young 
thing from Mus- 
kogee who always 
looked carefully 
into her catalogue 


before she raved. 















the bone-work of an extinct tree-climb- 
ing wympus aimed at the bosom of his 
trousers, 

We went to tea at Sherry’s; then to 
a Chopin recital at Carnegie Hall, 
during which I snored. When Bedelia’s 
nudging finally woke me, she was white- 
hot with anger. “I was never treated 
this way in all my life!” she sputtered 
the familiar line. “It’s terrible! I'll 
never, never, never marry a man who 
snores.” But seeing Mary Josephine 
looking questioningly our way, she 
— at a 
sweetly an . 
patted my jnO 
hand. “The “ge 
poor boy is 
tired out,” 
she soothed 
mothe r- 
ingly; and I 
thought 
gloomily of 
Fred Ladd’s 
rhyme: 


He who courts and 
runs away 

Wont be married 

yesterday. 


I took 
them to din- 
ner at Del-. 
monico’s, 
danced 
t h e m 
around for 
an hour at 
the Knickerbocker, and then we all went 
to see John Barrymore in “Justice,” 
largely because everyone was talking 
about him and the play, which is New 
York’s guide to anything and every- 
thing. If you don’t go to the places 
that “everyone is talking about,” you 
are ruined for life. 

We ended up the day by ice-skating 
at what used to be the Rose Gardens; 
for during these spring days the ice- 
rinks are flourishing atop everything 
that is big enough to hold an ammonia 
pipe, and ere this reaches the eager 
public, the summer ice-skating season 
will be in full revel. 

(Mislaid the plot again. It’s a sin.) 
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When I dropped the girls at the door 
of Bedelia’s apartment-house, Bedelia 
had won back her old-time radiance. 
“You, Mister Man,” she ordered, “get 
up early in the morning. We’re going 
to the Metropolitan Museum and really 
look at things.” That girl has nerve. 


| HAVE a few things I would like to 
get off my mind concerning the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, better known, famil- 






































He seemed to be a member of the Cubist school, where the further you go wrong 


the better you are. 


iarly and affectionately, as “The Met.” 
It certainly is wonderful. Everyone 
says so. And it is so big that things 
are easily missed. 

New Yorkers never get there but 
once—average New Yorkers, I mean. 
It is for out-of-towners and quaint 
artistic souls. Every once in a while 
the Museum buys a new line of paint- 
ings or sculpture or pottery or textiles 
or armor or archeological specimens, or 
James Pierpont Morgan gives it some 
more of his dad’s collection, and all the 
artistic boys and girls gather and squint 
at it. It is bad form to show enthu- 
siasm. The proper attitude is super- 
critical ; and it’s a pretty bad critic who 
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A couple of honeymooners go into a movie-climax 


clinch in the shadow of a modeled cave-man. 


can’t manage somehow to find bad 
spots in everything. 


The term art-lover has always im- 
pressed me as a little out of proportion. 
Groups of these may be observed 
standing around the Metropolitan 
Museum, fishy-eyed, saying noth- 
ing. I have learned that it is best 
to say nothing. No matter what 
you say in an art museum, you’re 
dead wrong. There’s always a little 
fellow sitting at a little desk in a 
little room just off the room where 
you are, whose business in life is to 
tell you that you are wrong. He 
says it in such a superior, intellec- 
tual way that there’s no use arguing 
with him. For myself, I was 
brought up where totem-poles grow 
wild; yet a little fellow at a little 
desk in a little room—lI’ll bet he 
never saw one of them in real life— 
told me all their habits, haunts, pur- 
poses and characteristics. These 
fellows always know so much that 
I have wondered why they don’t go 





out and get a job. But maybe they are 
“art-lovers” too. 

While we are on the subject,—let the 
old plot go hang,—the nicest part of an 
art museum is that you are made to feel 
like a suspected criminal. It is an 
excruciatingly delightful sensation. 
Wherever you go, a guard follows you 
around trying to make it appear that he 
isn’t following you. You know he is, 
and you know that he knows that you 
know he is. But neither of you let the 
other know that you know. It is like 
being shadowed by a city detective, 
except that in art museums the shad- 
ower realizes that you are on to him. 


NCLUDING me, Bedelia had made 

up a party of four—herself, Mary 
Josephine, and a wisp of a girl named 
Dorcas, a skimpy girl all around, who 
didn’t seem to cut much ice in the 
world. Her conversation consisted 
mostly about “the girls” and “the boys,” 
and Bedelia whispered to me that the 
dear child had never had a beau in 
her life. Bedelia said she felt sorry 
for her. Dorcas had a startled-faun 
manner, and conducted herself like an 
anemic ingénue. 

We found plenty of works of art 
besides those on exhibition. For in- 
stance, we bumped into Mademoiselle 
Marcelle, who is superbly French, 
wondrously brunette, a film-star to boot, 





Art-students were 
everywhere. You 
could hardly avoid 
stepping on them. 
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and who talks as fast and as enthusi- 
astically and as entertainingly as Be- 
delia—and that’s topping all records for 
all distances, all comers, weights and 
ciasses. You've just got to fall des- 
perately in love with Marcelle. And 
with her was a countrywoman, Made- 
moiselle Bader, who is well worthy of 
honorable mention. 

We wandered through. There was 
plenty of interest besides art. All in 
ene room I saw a couple of honey- 
mooners go into a movie-climax clinch 
in the shadow of a modeled cave-man ; 
a nearsighted old gentleman who mis- 
took a young damsel’s hand-painted hat 
for something on exhibition, and who 
went fussily through his catalogue try- 
ing to find what it was all about; and 
a sweet young thing from Muskogee 
who always looked carefully into her 
catalogue before she raved. 

Art-students were everywhere. You 


could hardly avoid stepping on them. - 


One of them was a long girl, mostly 
height, wearing flat shoes, near-white 
spats, a checked skirt under a painter’s 
apron, and a haunted look, standing 
before an easel making a copy of an 
Old Master. I thought it was a lot 
better than the original, but it never 
would have done for me to say so. 
One of the best bits of human interest 
was an old lady in pain. The whole 
Spanish Inquisition and its merry 
niethods had nothing on those dollar- 
ninety-eight shoes of hers. She had an 
expressive expression, as one might 
say; and with dire danger of offending 
thousands of art-lovers, I might put it 
into the words—‘“To hell with art!” 


E found Pence at last. He was 

making an execrably bad copy of 
an Old Master. Even I could tell it 
was bad. He seemed to be a member 
of the Cubist school, where the further 
you go wrong the better you are. 

He was surrounded by a group of 
young things who were ah-ing and 
oh-ing in perfect harmony, in a follow- 
the-leader way. One of them acted as 
yell-master. 

sedelia greeted Pence as joyfully as 
if he owed her money. He accepted 
our greetings patronizingly. I really felt 


quite famous just for knowing him. 
Dorcas came.to life and cooed a bit 
over the introduction. Mary Josephine 
blushed splendidly—and I had never 
thought of her as blushing, and hon- 
estly, I almost liked Pence for the way 
he looked at her. But a fellow mustn’t 
get too sentimental in New York. You 
only find such a thing in Hoboken. 

Pence took our party in charge and 
began planting us in front of Old Mas- 
ters. I never knew there were so many 
Old Masters in the world. I have been 
wondering why it wouldn’t be a good 
thing for ts to look up some New Mas- 
ters. Some of that old stuff didn’t 
get over with me, and I’ll bet George 
Cohan would feel the same way. 

Anyway, my legs got stiff and my 
eyes glazed. I looked at Bedelia; she 
was limp. Dorcas had lost even her 
artificial color, and Mary Josephine was 
having hard work being affectionately 
polite. 

It was Bedelia who plucked up cour- 
age to suggest going. “Oh, I must go,” 
she said. “It’s lucky I thought of it— 
a most important engagement.” 

“But you haven’t seerna tenth of the 
exhibit,” protested Pence. 

That made up my mind for me. I 
took Bedelia by the arm and led her 
out. Dorcas and Mary Josephine 
weren’t slow in following. 

Think of it—not a tenth! 


HERE were real tears on Bedelia’s 

heavy lashes, and one or two of 
them splashed on her cheeks. I leaned 
over in the taxi and got her hand. 

“Tired ?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

I leaned closer to her. Dorcas and 
Mary Josephine were chattering about 
new gowns. 

“Tell me all about it, Bedelia,” 1 
whispered. 

“Well—well,” she began chokily. “T’ll 
bet you just go off with another woman. 
T can’t help it if you do. I just can’t— 
can’t—can’t be a high-brow !” 

“Hurrah for you, sweetheart,” I said. 

“Tf I ever truly loved you, I love 
you now.” 
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ARRIS MERTON LYON 
H writes brilliant short stories 
when he bases his fiction on 
fact. I do not care so much for his 
essays, in which he bases his facts on 
fiction, especially when his fiction con- 
sists of an atrocious misquotation of 
something of mine. 
Some time ago, invited to speak to 

















the Drama League, I made certain 
remarks about my most highly revered 
lord and master, Shakespeare. A news- 
paper account of this chatter made me 
to say, with as much discretion as ele- 
gance, that “Shakespeare was a punk 
playwright who wrote rotten plays.” 


I did not say it. I do not believe it. 
I am firmly convinced that Shakespeare 
was the greatest of all playwrights and 
wrote the greatest of all plays. 

The newspaper also quoted me as 
uttering the monstrous imbecility that 
“there were fifty playwrights in his 
own day who wrote better plays than 
Shakespeare.” 

Mr. Lyon kindly ignored this latter 
scandal, and was merciful about my 
alleged announcement that “Shake- 
speare was a punk,” etc. He said that 
Shakespeare would have been equally 
merciful. I hope so. It is not asking 
too much of anybody to be merciful to 
a man for offenses he did not commit. 

This disclaimer is not written because 
I never write or say foolish things, for 
I am incessantly doing both. That is 
the more reason for not adding another 
mistake to the grand total. And it is 


- end others. 
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Hughes 


‘'The Thirteenth Commandment,’ etc 


not for Shakespeare’s sake that I deny 
the impeachment, but for my own. If 
I go butting my head against that more- 
than-marble monument of his, it is not 
the monument that will suffer. 

What I was contending was that as 
“there were kings before Agamemnon,” 
also at the same time and afterward, so 
there were great playwrights before 
and after Shakespeare and during his 
time. 

I had the privilege when doing grad- 
uate work at "Yale to spend nearly a 
year on Elizabethan literature. The 
glory of that period has dazzled me 
ever since, and it seems a pity that so 
little is generally known of Shake- . 
speare’s contemporary playwrights. 


HAKESPEARE was human _in- 
deed, an actor-manager like Moliére 
He collaberated with liv- 
ing men and dead. He dramatized 
novels and wrote comic relief or high 
spots into old plays. He was essen- 
tially a man of the theater, and the 
maddening Baconians with their latest 
champion Judge Tut-tuthill have yet 
to bring forward any evidence that 
Bacon was hanging round the theater 
enough to write or adapt two or three 
plays a year for it. Their arguments 
are bad enough that Shakespeare could 
not have written his plays as Moliére 
wrote his, but they bring no arguments 
at all to show that Bacon could have 
written any at all. 

There were other playwrights of 















Shakespeare’s day of whom even less 
is known—and we know a great deal 
about Shakespeare now, thanks to the 
researches in London of the Wallaces 
from Kansas. These other playwrights 
reached at times stupendous heights of 
beauty and humor and power. I said, 
_in my Drama League talk, that the best 
plays of many of these men were better 
than the worst plays of Shakespeare. 
Some of them, indeed, almost rival his 
best. 

For instance, editions of Shake- 
speare almost always omit “The Two 
Noble Kinsmen,” in which according to 
a great preponderance of authority 
Shakespeare collaborated with that 
marvelous genius John Fletcher. It is 
fascinating to read the play and pick 
out what scenes you think Will wrote 
and what John. Some of the great 
scholars have recorded their guesses, 
and there are strange agreements and 
disagreements and uncertainties, all to 
the great credit of Fletcher. 

The pages of Marlowe, Webster, 
Ford, Peele, Jonson, Chapman and a 
dozen others are studded with germs 
which are unknown entirely to the vast 
majority of those who would consider 
themselves disgraced if they had not 
read every line of Shakespeare. 

3ecause Shakespeare was a great 
soul and saw things with a universal 
eye; because he took old stories and old 


patches, and a stock company of players , 


and a prompt-book and a pot of paste 
and an inkhorn and a goose-quill, and 
performed miracles with them; and 
because nearly everything he touched, 
whether tragedy or farce, had a big 
cosmic touch, I revere him. But he is 
only a giant among lesser giants, not 
an isolated god. 

I object to the professorial idea of 
him, the text-book, sacred-text-book, 
idea of him, as much as I object to the 
ignorance that does not place him in his 
sky. He was the largest star-there, but 
not the only one. 

I would not rob him of any enthusi- 
asm he may arouse in anybody, but I 
object to that form of boot-licking, 
groveling homage which dishonors the 
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one who receives it almost more than 
the one who pays it. 


[? is insane to make Shakespeare a 

divinity instead of -a hard-working, 
strangely gifted, often stumbling but 
often soaring practical playwright of, 
for and by the theater. This insanity 
inspires these Baconian fanatics to do 
their worst. 

They assume what is not true: that 
the plays called Shakespeare’s are so 
marvelous for their information, for 
their historical lore, for their scientific 
and legal accuracy, that only an as- 
tounding scholar could have written 
them. As a matter of fact, they are so 
full of carelessness and error in every 
field of knowledge that no scholar 
would have written them. There is 
nothing in them that could not easily 
have been picked up by a man educated 
in the excellent public schools of Strat- 
ford and moving in the literary circles 
of London as the author of the sensa- 
tionally successful ‘“Lucrece” and 
“Venus” best-sellers. There were a 
dozen other playwrights writing plays 
almost as good, and a dozen poets 
writing poems far better than his best. 

Shakespeare had that magic gift of 
personality, the trick of saying things 
just his own way. It is that personality 
that made him a little more magnetic 
than the most magnetic of his fellows. 
He dug a little deeper into the heart, 
flew a little higher into the sky, and 
juggled the language a little more 
ruthlessly to his purpose than anyone 
else. Therefore let him have the su- 
premacy that belongs to him. But it 
does not add to his glory to diminish 
or deny the glory of other men who 
did great things too. Rather does it up- 
lift him the more, the more we lift 
them up. ~ 

And this, I hope, is proof (enough 
and to spare) that I am guiltless of the 
charge as published in this court that I 
accused Shakespeare of being “a punk 
playwright who wrote rotten plays,” 
and charged that he was the fifty-first 
playwright of his day in point of merit. 

Selah! 
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OME into a charming little 
C new house in Every Street. 

It is lunch-time, but break- 
fast is on the table. These two have 
been married only a month. 

Darling—and she really is a darling 
—is sitting at the table alone. If you 
listen hard, you will hear grampus-like 
splashings in the bathroom. The house 
is modern. Her blue dressing-gown is 
known as awf’ly tweeky, and her blue 
slippers look just right to her little 
stockingless feet. Add to these things 
that her hair is very nearly golden and 
that she is very young and sweet; and 
it is foolish to tell you that he gave up 
a bit of a yacht, excellent bachelor 
rooms which he had only just done up, 
and a passion for blue china, in order to 
marry. He was a man who never did 
things by halves. 

Everything on the breakfast table is 
cold—the coffee (in a silver wedding 
present), the very conscious and inev- 
itable new-laid eggs, the sausages, and 
even the toast that she is nibbling as 
she reads the paper. 














MAN walks quickly across the 
room above. He has heelless 
slippers. There are a series of heavy 
thumps on the stairs, and when the door 


Her little golden head goes awfully 
well with his bath-wrap of blue and 
white. 

“What an age I’ve been away from 
you,” he says. He is a most attractive 
person—tall and square and young and 
simple, and obviously happy. 

“It’s awful,” says she. “Must hap- 
pily married men bathe and shave 
every morning? Is there no way out?” 

“None, unless they become artists.” 

She sees the laugh in the corner of 
his eyes. “Then continue to bathe and 
shave,” she answers. “But I shall have 
a speaking-tube put into the bath- 
room.” 

“Great notion! You can read the 
Stock Exchange quotations to me while 
I’m soaping.” 

She refuses to take the matter lightly. 
“T can’t. I shall be far too busy telling 
you all that’s happening to me while 
you’re away.” 
~ “Dar-ling !” 

“Dar-ling !” 

Then he holds her away from him. 
“I say! What a corking new way of 
doing your hair.” 

And such a smile lights up her face. 
“Do you like it? It’s called the hurry- 
up-breakfast-gong’s-gone-eight-times 
way,” 

“And that’s a frightfully smart morn- 
ing frock. And what ripping stock- 
ings you’re wearing!” 

She stands on tip- 





is flung open she 
jumps up and holds 
out her arms to the 
husband whom _ she 
has not seen for half 
an hour. 

“Dar-ling !” 

“Dar-ling !” 





The Scenario 


BREAKFAST-TIME, May 1, 
IOlL 


Besakferttune, May I, IQ15. 
Breakfast-time, 
Each May 1 is her birthday. 


toe and puts her arms 
round his neck. What 
greater proof could 
she have that she is 
happily married? 
“Dar-ling !” 
“Dar-ling 


ay 1, 1916. 























And now for breakfast. You must be 
starving. It’s a rotten trick to have 


made you wait.” He sees that she . 


has finished and that everything is 
cold. ‘He used to be extremely fussy 
about hot breakfast. 

“You see, I had to have mine, to keep 
from being lonely. I'll ring for another 
one for you.” 

“No, no. That’s all right.” 

“But the coffee’s gone all sulky!” 

“T love it like that.” 

“And the toast is like yesterday’s 
paper.” 

“T never know the difference.” 

“And oh, look at those sausages! 
They’re just like cold, fat women hud- 
dling together in tight bathing dresses.” 

“[T much prefer ’em cold.” His voice 
is filled with the gorgeous sincerity of 
the just-married man. 

“But let me ring for just one hot 
thing.” 

“How could I possibly care about 
hot breakfast now that I’ve got you?” 
And he sits down to that chilly table 
with genuine determination and cheer- 
fulness. 


OR a minute or two she stands look- 

ing at him. Her heart warms, but 

a curious new sense of gravity and even 

tright steals all through her, because she 

suddenly realizes the great fact that he 

has got her; that all the days of all her 
life are in his hands to make or break. 

“Will you think like that this time 
next year?” 

He looks up from his unappetizing 
plate. She was his, this young live 
thing with all the wonderful possibili- 
ties of wifehood. ‘In the excitement of 
winning her and marrying, he had not 
thought of this time next year. Please 
God there would be limitless years in 
which to think about her, and his 
answer thrills with the ring of truth: 

“Yes, next year and always.” 

A few minutes later she fills his cup, 
laughing. “Well, at any rate the coffee 
is really beautifully cold.” 

He empties the cup. “I say, have 
you forgotten what to-day is?” 

“To-day ?” 

“Yes, the first of May.” 

“Call me early, Mother dear, for I 
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would see the sun rise upon the glad 
New Year.” 

“Thank God, your mother is a tactful 
woman.” 

“I know! It’s your birthday!” 

“You're wrong, for the first time in 
your life. It’s yours.” 

“How perfectly wonderful of you to 
know so much about me!” 

“Look,” he says, drawing a jewel- 
case out of the pocket of his very new 
dressing-gown. 

She gives a cry. “You’ve bought me 
a present !” 

His tone is almost angry. “Well, 
good heavens, you don’t think I’ll ever 
let to-day go by without one, do you?” 

It is a diamond pendant. The insidi- 
ous stones glitter in the sunlight. 

“But this lovely thing must have cost 
a small fortune.” 

“It did.” He squares his shoulders. 

“But are you sure you'll be able to 
afford things like this every year?” 

She has every excuse for being a lit- 
tle breathless. 

“I’m sure I sha’n’t, but you’re mine, 
you see, and I’m mighty grateful to you 
for having been born for me.” 


“And you needn’t smoke quite such ° 


good cigars, need you?” Yes, she was 
going to be very successful as a wife. 
“How splendid, how fine, how unselfish 
you are!” 

This time he puffs out his chest. “Ah, 
you're beginning to find me out, aren’t 
you? Let me put in on for you.” 


ND when it is round her little white 

neck, she goes swiftly to the fire- 
place and stands on tiptoe and looks at 
the gleaming thing made up of the 
stones that have driven so many Eves 
out of Paradise. 

“How does it suit me?” 

“You could see it through a fog a 
hundred miles away.” 

“Dar-ling !” 

“Dar-ling !” 

He returns proudly and recklessly to 
the sausages. 

And presently, leaving the looking- 
glass, she goes softly over to him and 
puts-her cheek against his face. 

“T should have been equally happy if 
you had just ‘remembered,’ ” she says. 
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OME with me into the same room 
again. 

You will notice, quickly 
enough, that some of the pristine fresh- 
ness of the furniture has gone. The 
passing of a year has told its tale. It 
has an unforgivable knack of doing so. 
There is not quite the same gloss of 
newness anywhere, except about the 
silver on the breakfast table. This does 
not denote the presence of a good 
housemaid so much as the keen and 
capable eye of a good housewife. 

And now look at our young friend, 
the husband. 

Dressed for the City, there is a dif- 
ferent breakfast air about him. He is 
a live wire. He glances at the little 
ormolu clock with more than a suspi- 
cion of irritation, although it points to 
a quarter to nine. He has read the 
morning paper from beginning to end, 
and it lies where he has thrown it. 
He has already put the coffeepot and 
the toast into the fireplace to keep hot. 
He goes smartly to the door, calls 
“Darling! Darling!” sharply, returns 
to the table and puts the sausages side 
by side with the toast. 

The business of the day calls him. 
It acts upon him strongly. It is obvi- 
ously irksome to be kept waiting for 
breakfast. He is no less in love than 
he was, but.he has been married for a 
year. He is a wage-earner. The little 
house, the little wife, her hats and 
frocks and pleasures, his own future, 
depend upon his daily exertions, and a 
man cannot begin the day well on a 
cold breakfast. 


SHE comes in quickly. She is pret- 

tier than ever—better than merely 
pretty, because there is all about her a 
charming air of having found herself, 
of a sense of responsibility, a realiza- 
tion that life is something more than a 
wonderful romance in which she, in a 
constant succession of bewildering 
frocks, plays the perpetual heroine. 

She goes to him quickly and puts her 
arms round his neck. “Darling,” she 
says. 


And he moves away. “Yes, darling, 
yes,” he replies. He is not irritable. He 
is without temper. He is merely late 
for breakfast, and there is work to be 
done. One by one, he picks the dishes 
out of the grate. 

If he had waited for a moment and — 
looked into her eyes, he would have | 
seen something in them that would — 
have made him catch his breath. Her 
voice, however, is just as delicious and 
equable as usual. 

“IT don’t seem to have seen you for 
hours,” she says, tucking herself into 
her napkin. 

“Well, why can’t you have your bath 
at night?” 

“Because all women whose husbands 
are on the Stock Exchange need two 
baths a day.” 

If there was a joke, it left him 
colder than the sausages. “I dare say 
you’re right, but it absolutely rots 
breakfast as a meal.” 

“Darling, but why will you wait for 
me?” 

“Well, hang it, isn’t breakfast the 
right time to tell you not to spend 
money during the day?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“These sausages are like special con- 
stables at three o’clock in the morning.” 

“T like them really cold.” 

“And the coffee might have been 
made with ice by Shackleton.” 

“Tt’s a lovely, warm morning!” 

Her unexpected answer awoke an 
enormous laugh in him. What a dar- 
ling she was! But he was a business 
man and the wage-earner and breakfast 
was one of his best meals. 

“What are you doing to-day?” he 
asks, instead. 

_ “I’m going to mark the new towels, 
tighten the buttons on all your vests, 
pick the dead leaves off the geraniums 


‘in the window-boxes and lie down in 


the afternoon, so that I may be very fit 
for this evening.” 

He looks up sharply. 
ing with anyone then ?” 

She laughs and thinks how awfully 
well he is pretending to be a man of at 
least thirty. ‘“Yes,—at the Carlton,— 
with you.” 

His surprise is entirely genuine. “At 


“Are you din- 











the Carlton—with me? With Steels 
more like old scrap-iron?” 

“And then you’re taking me to the 
Palace.” 

“To the pit?” 

“Where we shall get up an excellent 
appetite for supper at the Savoy!” 

He puts down his knife and fork 
with the deliberation that is peculiar to 
all men when they see a chance to be 
dramatic. “You can’t be feeling very 
well this morning,” he says. 

“I was feeling fine.” But her little 
laugh is hyphened to a tear. ‘Have 
you—have you read to-day’s paper?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“All of it?” 

“Money market, golf and murders.” 

“Then you know the date.” 

“The date? Of course; it’s the first 
of May.” 

And she pretends to eat a little more 
and takes a sip of coffee. “Isn’t that 
the reason why you are taking me to 
the Carlton and the Palace and the 
Savoy even in these hard times?” 

He looks curiously at her. “What is 
the matter with you to-day, darling? I 
shall ring up the doctor and ask him.” 

She gets up, goes to the sofa, crum- 
ples into it like a little girl who has 
been badly hurt, and bursts into tears. 

The sight and sound of her takes him 
to his feet. What on earth has he said 
or done? “My dear, what is it? Why 
are you crying?” 

“You've forgotten—you’ve forgotten 
already.” 

“Forgotten ?” 

“And only a year ago to-day you said 
you'd never, never forget. I don’t want 
a diamond necklace, and I don’t really 
want to go to dinner and supper and the 
theater. I only just want you to re- 
member.” 





AND then all the business man in him 
falls off like an ugly garment and 
leaves him the lover, the man in whose 
hands the whole happiness and sunni- 
ness of a life rests. He goes to the 
sofa and wraps her all about in his 
arms. 
“Your birthday! Oh, darling, what a 
brute I am. I had forgotten, because 
things aren’t going very well in the 
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City, and I’m worried about money. 
I’m so awful sorry. I'll never forget 
again, never.” 

Her tears cease, and through her 
long, wet eyelashes there comes a 
gleam of something like triumph, of 
exaltation and amazement. 

“No,” she says, “you never will for- 
get again—you wont be able to forget. 
It’s the first of May, the first of May, 
darling, a day we shall both remember 
as long as we live.” 

And she lifts up her face for a mo- 
ment, glorified with some beautiful 
light that seems to him to come direct 
from Heaven, puts her mouth to his 
ear and whispers. 


“Darling!” he cries. “Oh, darling!” 





The First of May, 1916. 


OME once more with me. 
There are many drastic 
changes in the pretty little break- 
fast-room. Look: there is a box of 
blocks on the floor, a white woolen 
baby’s stocking over the back of a chair, 
and bang in the middle of the sofa, in 
an attitude of impertinent assurance, a 
large brown Teddy-bear! The year 
has been a fruitful one since we came 
here last. 
Breakfast is again on the table. 
The husband and father comes in 
briskly. Times are evidently better. 
He is wearing white spats. It is also 
evident that he hoped to see the wife 
and mother at the head of his table. 
His face falls when he finds the room 
empty, and he throws a very resentful 
look at the door of the room which his 
son and heir has commandeered. 
However, time is flying and the train 
waits for no man. He pours out a cup 
of steaming coffee, tries to drink it, 
puts it down and pours in cold water. 
He then looks longingly at the door 
which has become so full of meaning, 
gets up and goes to it. At first he 
hesitates and wavers. The sight of the 
wide-faced, inexorable clock pulls him 
together. But he doesn’t knock. He 
taps—lightly. Nothing happens. He 
taps again, and still there is no re- 
sponse. Then his patience goes. 
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“Darling, for God’s sake come and 
have breakfast. I tell you I loathe hav- 
ing it alone, morning after morning, 
like this. Everything’s so beastly hot. 
It’s perfectly sickening.” 


The door opens softly. “Ssh, darling, ” 


sssh !” 

‘He catches hold of her. “Can’t I make 
all the row I like? Is he paying for 
this house, or am | ?” 

“Please don’t make such a noise. 
You'll wake him.” 

“Why not? He ought to be awake. 
You'll start him off with bad habits— 
sleeping as late as this!” 

She lays a sweet finger on his lips. 
“If you must talk, whisper, to please 


’ 


me. 


ND so he continues his outburst, 
whispering angrily: “I wont be 
deserted—I tell you I wont. I came 
first. I won you. Be fair. Am I 
never going to see you alone again? 
Come in and have breakfast with me.” 

She allows herself to be pulled in. 
“Be careful how you shut the door.” 

He is careful. Even she could not 
have shut it more softly. And then he 
takes her in his arms. 

“Darling! Darling! You were my 
darling first, you know. And when 1 
go off after breakfast without seeing 
you, I have indigestion for the rest of 
the day.” 

She looks up and, even in his present 
state of mind, he has to own to himself 
that her smile would light up a tunnel. 

“When I kissed him just now, he 
opened his eyes and looked at me. He 
knew me—lI’m sure he knew me.” 

“Well, he would be a little ass if he 
didn’t.” 

“I’m perfectly certain he understands 
everything that I say. It’s—it’s won- 
derful, darling.” 

“Oh, no. His parents are far above 
the average of intelligence.” 

“Listen !” 

“What is it?” 
anxiety. 

“T heard him sigh.” 
He holds her back. 
nurse blowing her nose.” 

“T think I’d better go.” 

“No, I tell you. Now look here: 


His tone thrills with 


“Tt’s only the 


You’re coming to dinner at the Carlton 
to-night.” q 
“Oh, but I daren’t leave the boy.” 
“What? With that woman getting 
forty dollars a month? I tell you | 
you're dining at the Carlton, going to | 
the show at the Palace and having sup: | 
per at the Savoy.” j 
The little mother is aghast. “What © 
would he say to me when I got back?” = 
“Nothing. Thank God, he can’t 
It’s the first of May— ) 
don’t you understand? Have you for- 
gotten what the first of May means } 
to me?” 
“Forgotten? Because it’s the first of 
May I’m not going out to-night, dar- 7 
ling. I’m going to stay with my boy.” 
“Dammit—our boy.” 
“Our boy—and with the money you 
would have wasted on dinner and sup- 
per you're going to buy something use- 7 
ful for him.” 
He scoffs, but there is something 
very warm in his eyes. “Oh, you think | 
so, do you?” j 
She puts her face up. “I know you 3 
are—because you love me, and my | 
birthday and yours only matter now | 
because they have brought him. See?” @ 
She kisses him and tiptoes to the | 
door, blows him another kiss and } 
creeps in. 


OR a moment he watches the door | 
with a high head and a proud heart, 
turns and gives the impertinent Teddy- 


bear a punch in the chest. It sinks 
back among the cushions in a comic = 
attitude, utterly without dignity. There | 
it is left, while the bully goes to the | 
table and commences bréakfast. 

But not for long. Our friend, the 7 
young father, is a man of humor as | 
well as sentiment. That tactless Teddy 3 
stands for more than a mere stuffed | 
thing with beady eyes. By Jove, yes— ~ 
for something that makes life good and | 
blessed and purposeful. He gets up, — 
picks the brown thing up by a paw | 
and, with great politeness and friend- 9 
ship, even with a touch of deference, 7 
seats him in_the empty chair, puts a 
sausage on a plate and says: ; 

“How do you like your coffee, old | 
fellow ?” : 
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UNUSUAL PICTURES OF 
THE PEOPLE WHO DO THE 
THINGS YOU HEAR ABOUT 








Photo- 

graph by _ 

Underwood & Underwood, New York 

Above: David Bispham, the 

opera-singer, as Falstaff, a 

photograph taken recently when 
e appeared at the féte of the 

MacDowell Club in connec- 

tion with the Shakespearean 

tercentenary celebration in 


New York. This is the same 
costume Mr. Bispham used in 
Europe when he appeared in 


Verdi's opera “ Falstaff.” 


r Above, 
at left: 
Y Florence 
Rockwell, the 
actress, picking 
daisies at her home 


near Los Angeles. 


At right is Agnes 
Kemble asT he Fruit- 
seller, “the girl 
Stevenson over. 
looked,” in ‘“Treas- 
ure Island,” now 
playing in New 
ork. As every- 
one who has read 
“ ‘Treasure Island” 
remembers, there is 
onlyone female char- 
acter —Mrs. Haw- 
kins, mother of Jim. 


Students of the theater 


insist that a play needs 
appealing feminine char- 

acters. o give this, 

Mrs. Charles Hopkins, 

wife of the producer, takes 

the part of Jim; and in 

the second act a real girl 

was. introduced to lend 

color to the quay’ scene at 
Bristol. Miss Kemble is a direct 
descendant of one of England’s greatest actors, 
John Philip Kemble. She has 
played many parts in England, but 


is new to American theater-goers. 
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Photograph 
by White, 
New York 














Edger Selwyn, actor-playwright- 

or and ‘his wife, Mar- 
garet Mayo, give a lawn- -party at their 
SS -place. Judge Hendricks is 


telling a story. Irvin S. Cobb, the 
writer, is standing beside him. 


» ‘ Sitting in front of Mr. Cobb 
_ \ are his daughter Elizabeth and 
ris 


Margaret Mayo. Sitting on 
the grass in front of “ 

\ Judge is Edgar Selwyn. At 
\ the Judge’s left are Helen 
Tylerand Sophie 


A : “\ Irene 


— 


Ruth Roland, star of the films, and her 
pet monkey out for an auto ride. It 
should be emphasized that this is not 
one of the New Art motion-picture 
romances in course of production. 


Frances Demarest, 
Josie Sadler (at the musical-comedy 
left), now play- actress, is one of 
ing in “ The the country’s great- 
BlueEnvelope.” est golf fans. 


Y Photograph Photograph 


by White, by White, 
New York New York 








Photograph by White, New York 


Edna Wallace 
Hopper 
(above ) 

found 
living in 
Paris not 
thrilling 
enough, so she 
has come back to 
America to go into 
the movies. 
Photograph by Sarony, New York 


Every one of us who ever went 


to the theater remembers Kate Kitty Gordon’s back may have 
Claxton, and here she is brought her fame, but Olllie 


as she appears in 1916. Kirkby (right) is more original Photograph by Witzel, 


Los Angeles 


still. She has made her 
dimpled shoulder a feature in 
Kalem films. 





At the 
Rockaway ~ 
unt meet: 
; Me MACE 
© ‘ r. an rs. A. J. 
copyrighted, ey -& Drexel Biddle, E. V. © 
Underwood, ew Suik si pe Kane, Mrs. Angier Duke and 
Stephen Peabody, Jr. 




















Photograph copyrighted by Ira L. Hill, New York 
Irene Franklin is one of the most popular popular-song songstresses on the stage; and do you know how she does it? 
She sings with her hands — no one has hands more expressive. And whatever engagement offers, Miss Franklin 
insists that Husband Burton Greene be right with her. They’re one of the most loving married couples on the stage. 
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Above is a picture of Welles. 
ley’s senior class in - 
tional hoop- rolling contest 
during the Mey Day revels. 


4 


NCE a _ year the 

lovely Wellesley 
girl stoops to folly. At 
the annual May Day 
revels mortar-board 
caps are jammed down 
to: conceal high brows, 
merriment drives scho- 
lastic dignity off the 
campus, and for once 
the sound of laughter 
echoes through the sol- 
emn academic groves. 


S 


Sallie Porter and Margaret Brown eat ice-cream cones in plebeian fashion 


at Wellesley’s May Day celebration. 
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Photographs copyrighted by 
the International Film Service, 
New York 


Alice Clough, Wellesley’s freshman 
class president, is shown above, car- 
tied on the shoulders of her enthusi- 


astic classmates. 


EREWITH may be seen 

some of the glad gambols 
of the 1916 college girl as 
exemplified by the Wellesley 
students. Hoop-rolling con- 
tests, parodied plays and fan- 
tastic costumes help out the 
general jollification and do 
much to blow away the dust 
that may have gathered on 
the feminine undergraduate 
brain during the long winter’s 
arduous studies. 


Clarice Lewis and Esther Warden in 
tragedy.” 
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“ Cinderella,” a “ Greek 








Photograph by Hoover Art Co., Los Angeles 
Some one asked Elsie Janis why she had never married. “Gracious!” she said, “I’ve had too much to do.” 
She’s in vaudeville now, but in the fall she takes Gaby Deslys’ place in “Stop! Look! Listen!” which was other- 


wise an entertaining revue. 
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Above: Vivian Reed and Edith Johnson, 
Selig film actresses, after a plunge in the 
Pacific’s surf—a fitting foreground to an 


intensely interesting landscape. 
ad 


4 


puss 


iu 


Bessie Eyton (above), Selig star; is 

another of the Pacificists. If they 

were all like this, war would lose 
its zest. 


Margaret Gibson, 
Horsley star, at Long Beach. 
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Above: Ray Rohn, 





At right: Herb Roth, the artist; 
the artist, and a Charles Hanson Towne, ae 
young model—a stu- azine editor and poet (stand- 






dio snapshot. ing); and Rea Irvin, the artist. 
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Fannie Ward, the English actress now in 

American films, and her husband, Jack 

Dean, in the billiard-room of their Los 
Angeles home. 





Vyvyan Donner, a Peggy Wood, 


girl scarce out of the actress, out 

her teens, who has sailing on Hunt- 

become well known ington Bay. 

es a New York She is smiling 

theatrical costume- because it is 
designer. good for the 

Photograph by Mishkin, teeth. 
New York 
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At left: Dorothy 
Bernard, the film 
actress, and her 
daughter Marjorie 


—a Los les 


Above :' Robert. B’“Mantell, 
who has forsaken the stage for 
the motion pictures, and Mrs. 
Mantell. For.many years Mr. 
Martell tried’. to popularize 
plays by a’chap*named Shake- 
speare, a former’ prominent cit- 
izen of Stratford~-on- Avon, 
England, but he finally decided 
the public wanted new stuff, 


and became a film. 





At left: Ford Sterling, 
the film comedian, in 
the doorway of his resi- 
dence in Hollywood, 
California. 





Above: William H. Thompson, 
the veteran actor, now playing in 
Ince photoplays. As maybe ob- 
served, Mr. Thompson is a cautious 
actor, and remains in a southerly 
position as concerns the burro, 
which is called “Dem” for polit- 
ical and phorietic reasons. 





Lucille Taft, the Gaumont film actress, and her 
puppy “Mayor, Jr.,” which is its given name; but it 
answers to anything from “Tweetums” to “Little 


Darling.” Isn't it “the cutest thing imaginable?” 


Photograph by 
Steinberg, 
New York 


“At eighty-two, | 
I'mstill on view. 
Yours optimisti- 
cally — Henry 
Clay Barnabee.” 


A recent snapshot of Mr. and Mrs. George 

M. Cohan. Suppose you've heard that rumor 

that Mr. Cohan is to retire from the theatrical 

business and grow radishes. Then don’t take 
it too seriously. 
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i Photograph by White, New York 


VA SWAIN, formerly of the 

Metropolitan Opera Ballet and 
lately premiére danseuse in “Tit-for- 
Tat,’ in a Siamese dancing costume 
designed by Lucile. The skirt is of 
gold and silver gauze bordered with 
brilliants and with an appliqué of jew- 
eled flowers. The bodice is of plum- 
color-and-silver brocade embroidered 
with diamonds. The short under-tunic 
is of apricot-color and silver. The 
dancer enters entirely concealed by a 
canopy, or scarf, carried by attendants. 
The canopy is of gold gauze bordered 
with rose-colored taffeta with a garland 
of gold fringe with white and rose- 
colored flowers. 


Photograph by 
Victor Georg, 
Chicago 


Eugene O’Brien in “The Ohio Lady.” 





= ge 
WF in The 
French Theater 


OT only has the French Thea- 

ter in New York had its 

a greatest financial success in years, 

ean SS : a. this year, but it has 

hate Jit Pan reached a higher 

>» “= c plane artistically than 
ever before. ; 

Almost with the 

beginning of its sea- 

son, the New York 

critics began picking 

Lillian Greuze as a 

forthcoming 

star of the 

American 

stage. Even 

this early in 

her career on 

this side of 

the water, it 

is said that 

next year she 

is to be fea- 

tured by a 

Broadway 

manager. 

Yvonne Gar- 

rick and 

Ginette Geu- 

raude were 

others who 

received. their 

share of the 

theater’s ar- 

tistic triumph. 


Lillian Greuze. 


Ginette 
Geuraude. 


Photograph by 
Apeda Studio, 
New York 


Photograph 
by Campbell 
Studio, 
New York 


Yvonne a of the French 


heater. 





























FPS ENT PERE TET ET EN A BE ee 


“Free to You; My Sister] 


A STORY FOR REA D- 
ERS WITH BIG HEARTS 


By Walter totes 


Author of ‘‘The Girl at the Globe Hotel,’’ ‘‘The Passing of Pearl,’’ 
‘‘The Poetess of Putnam Center,’’ etc. 





[—~ |HE came into Corbitsville 
S one scorching July day at 
! noon, The down train from 
Oriopolis was puffing in the depot, 
and the express stage from “the Junc- 
tion” had drawn up before the Globe 
Hotel; but the slant of her rusty-black 
shoulders against her suit-case and the 
dust on her paper-soled boots indicated 
that she had walked over the hill road 
from Canaan. When she located Main 
Street, she bought three cents’ worth of 
crackers at the Home Grocery and ate 
them on a bench in the public square. 
For half an hour she sat with her 
hands folded in her lap and her head 
bent forward on her breast. When the 
shop whistles blew, she straightened 
up, tucked a straying strand of yellow- 
gray hair under her pancake hat, dab- 
bled her rag of a handkerchief in the 
Humane Society’s drinking fountain 
and swished it across her face; then 
she stepped up to a passing workman 
and asked him where a lady could find 
a boarding-place in the town. 

“IT dunno,” he answered hurriedly, 
“unless you try the Elm Cottage. Or 
maybe Mrs. Homans, on Maple Street, 
‘d take you.” 

‘“‘Where’s that?” 

He pointed up the broad, shaded 
vista of an avenue lined with maples. 
She shook her head. “Something 
cheaper,” she said. 

With a second glance he classified 
her. “Oh, Railroad Street’s what you 
want. Second turn to your left, and 
keep on till you get to the tracks. Mrs. 
Montez, or if you aint particular, Rosa 
Crouch’s place.” 














“T aint particular. Thanks, Mister.” 
She hitched up the frayed ruffle of her 
skirt and slouched off down the 
street. 


RS. MONTEZ’ gutter was graced 

by a couple of ragamuffins and a 
mud-pile; her windows were mottled 
with cinders from a hundred flues. 
She came to the door in a sunflower 
wrapper with her hair in “kids.” 

The stranger deposited her luggage 
on the doorstep. “I’m Mrs. Carrie 
Lutz,” she explained, “district can- 
vasser for the Cleopatra Toilet Peppa- 
rations. I expect to be a week coverin’ 
this neighborhood, and I been recom- 
mended to this here as a refined board- 
ing-house where a person can git their 
room and meals for four dollars a 
week—and mebbe I could show you 
some o’ the pepparations.” 

Mrs. Montez regarded her coolly. 
“Whoever told you you could git 
boarded here for four dollars is a liar. 
I never put nobody up under five, and 
that only for a attic bedroom that’s 
clean, but it aint plastered.” 

The stranger’s lips slackened with 

disappointment, but she answered back 
boldly: “I cert’nly understood four. 
That’s what I ’most always git it for. 
Don’t you think five’s kind o’ high, 
dearie, for a attic room in the summer- 
time ?” 
__ “No, I don’t, dearie! My people 
gits soup and dessert and a nickel for 
ev'ry cockroach they ketch; and J git 
my money in advance.” 

Mrs. Lutz peered out beyond a 
smoke-sooted roundhouse to a skein of 
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throbbing tracks. “This looks like a 
‘ awf’lly pleasant neighborhood, and I’m 
*most beat out to-day with the heat; but 
I aint ’customed to payin’ the hull 
down.” 

Mrs. Montez shifted an impatient 
foot. ‘Them’s my terms—strictly in 
advance.” 

“You see, it’s this way, dearie. I’m 
bound to do a big clean-up in Corbits- 
ville. It’s a up-and-comin’ town, and 
the pepparations is standard—speaks 
for theirselves wherever showed; but 
just for a day or so I’m a little shy on 
coin. My collections has been slow, 
and—” 

“And the letter with your commis- 
sions ’s been delayed in the mails. 
That’s been sprang on me before.” 

“°S just the truth, dearie! How did 
you guess it? But before the end of 
the week—” 

“That’s of no int’rest to me if your 
commissions ’re delayed in the mails, 
with a low-life husband and four bel- 
lerin’ brats to feed.” 

“Well, I dunno—this is a awful 
pleasant-seemin’ neighborhood.” 

“You can take the room or leave it. 
And I’ve got cabbitch burnin’ on the 
stove, madam!” 

She hesitated a moment; then she 
picked up her luggage, saying: ““Mebbe 
I can git in at Mis’ Crouch’s for four.” 

The door slammed to. But she was 


scarcely out of the gate when a shrill 


voice called after her. “Hey, dearie! 
Mrs. Who’s-us, come on back here!” 

With a hopeful sniffle she shuffled 
back. “How much cold iron you got 
on you?” demanded Mrs. Montez 
sternly. 

“Four 
cents.” 

“You can pay me four and a quarter 
now and the rest at the end of your 
week. My home aint no charity ward; 
but all of us gits down on our luck 
sometimes. Come on; follow me, and 
I’ll take you up to your room.” 


dollars and _ twenty-seven 


ANTING up two flights, Mrs. Mon- 
tez threw open the door of the 
attic bedroom benevolently. It was 
seven by eleven, under a tin roof, with 
gobs of resin stewed out of the wood- 


work and a hum of flies like the swarm- 
ing of locusts. She flipped a cigar-butt 
from the window-sill and gathered up 
a handful of orange-rinds from the 
washstand. “This here chamber aint 
no refrigerator in the daytime,” she 
confided, “but soon as the sun goes 
down, it’s right cool.” 

“T aint one to feel the heat.” Carrie 
looked at her gratefully. “Anyways, 
I’m out all day. And I always say the 
higher up a person goes, the morc pri- 
vate they are.” 

As soon as her landlady’s flat-slip- 
pered step had died away, Carrie Lutz 
flopped into a rickety rocker. “Lawrdy 
suz, aint this sun a broiler!” She tore 
off her limp waist and poured a bowl- 
ful of water for her aching feet. “I 
got to manage somehow and make my 
next town on the train. It seems like 
them bunions went through to the 
bone.” She tucked her skirts carefully 
aside and bent over her throbbing 
ankles. “Them poor things. Aint 
they a sight! And they used to say I 
had pritty feet once. That day Lutz 
ketched us gells wadin’ in the creek 
below the milldam, he said I had the 
prittiest.” 

With a giddy rush of memory, and 
sunlight, and heat, she lopped back in 
her chair, her lids drooping. She 
rocked back and forth, babbling to her- 
self. Suddenly she. sprang up with a 
groan. “Oh Gawd, I dassn’t think; I 
dassn’t think! I'll git to bawlin’, and 
it'll break me all up. And I got my 
things to unpack, and my report to 
make out to the firm, and tidy myself 
for supper.” 

For her toilet she wound a _ baby- 
blue ribbon around her neck, readjusted 
two porcelain teeth which replaced the 
ones the same Lutz who had admired 
her pretty feet had ten years. later 
knocked out with a rolling-pin, and as a 
final touch, slipped on a trio of narrow- 
band rings whose dirt-stained settings 
revealed traces of “emerald” and 
“di’mond” light. ‘Them pawn people’s 
got so they don’t loan you nothin’ on 
jewelry no more,” she sighed, as she 
descended to Mrs. Montez’ table d’hote. 
“T hope her cookin’ is tasty.” 

But the supper biscuits were sod- 
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den, and the coffee chicory, and she 
awoke next ‘morning with a splitting 
head. ° The flies buzzed busily, and the 
sun was already gridding the tin roof. 
Life looked bare as the rough boards 
above her. She stifled a whimper and 
sprang up. Within an hour she was 
off, her feet wrapped in cotton. wad- 
ding, and her satchel under her arm. 


GHE began, as was her practice, with 
“the better section,’ and worked 
down. But the town yielded poor re- 
turns to “the pepparations.” She em- 
ployed her immemorial formula : “Good 
morning; is the lady of the house in? 
('m Mrs. Carrie Lutz, personal repre- 
sentative for the Cleopatra Toilet Pep- 
parations, face- and figure-beautifiers, 
standard p’oprietary articles that sells 
theirselves wherever showed. I wont 
take but a moment o’ your valu’ble time, 
lady. Once you’re introduced to the 
Cleopatra line, you’re a life customer. 
This here complexion cream’s our 
leader, a elegant, smooth cream, blended 
out o’ cucumber, a’mond and purifyin’ 
veggitable oils that—” 

She seldom got farther than the 
vegetable oils; a crisp voice would call 
down the stairway, “Tell her no. We 
don’t want anything to-day,” and the 
housemaid would slam the door in her 
face. One of these kitchen empresses 
-favored Carrie with a piece of her 
mind: 

“Get along with you, you bold 
thing! The lady of the house haint in, 
and I’m just as much of a lady as she 
is, and we don’t neither of us want any 
of your chorus-girl’s junk. You’d ought 
to be run in for a public nuisance, hin- 
derin’ respectable people from their 
work. Four times I’ve been rang down 
from sweepin’ the guest-room, and her 
back in a hour with a whole auto-load 
of company!” 

Carrie scuttled out of the yard 
indignantly. What right had that 
coarse girl to insult her, call her a 
criminal, threaten her with being “run 
in?’ A sharp fear clutched at her 
heart: what if, some time, she should 
be taken for a vagrant and “run in” 
before a heartless magistrate or dumped 
overnight into some small-town jail? 
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FIVE o’clock found her on a quiet 

street of pretty houses set in green 
lawns, with romping children, whirling 
sprinklers and fragrant flower gar- 
dens. “It’s elegant,’—she still re- 
acted weakly to the stimuli of pros- 
perity—‘“‘jest elegant! It seems like 
people that live in these here refined 
places ought to appreciate the value o’ 
the pepparations. I'll try that tasty 
white house first. There wont no high- 
Betty kitchen wench turn me away- 
there, ’cause I see the lady in her rose 
garden.” 

“Good afternoon,” greeted Carrie to 
the sweet-faced woman who came to 
meet her in a crisp white dress with 
pink polka-dots. “This here’s a lovely 
warm day, aint it? I’m Mrs. Carolyn 
Lutz, personal representative for the 
Cleopatra Toilet Pepparations, face- 
and figure-beautifiers, standard p’oprie- 
tary articles—” 

“T’m sorry,” interrupted the lady, 
“but I don’t use any proprietary arti- 
cles.” 

“Don’t use .any!” Carrie gaped in- 
credulously. “Why, madam, you don’t 
need to be afraid of the Cleopatra pep- 
parations. They’re compounded o’ the 
purest ingrejients obtainable. Every- 
body uses a cream for their complexion, 
and the Cleopatra’s a perfect and re- 
fined blend o’ cucumber, a’mond and 
veggitable oils that will not injure the 
delicatest skin. Our facial soaps is 
lovely, and also we carry a_ elegant 
flesh-tint powder, hair bleach, lip salve, 
stick rouge and a eye lotion that’s guar- 
anteed— Why, dearie, it’s a reconnized 
fact everywheres that the Cleopatra 
pepparations is standard!” 

“T’ve no doubt they are standard; but 
the sun is my complexion cream, and 
over there’—she pointed back in the 
yard to a sand-pile where two little girls 
were playing—‘‘is my eye lotion.” 

Carrie stared at the children dumbly. 
“I aint had a very good day. If you 
could help me out—with just a small 
order, dearie.” 

“You look tired.” The woman gazed 
at her compassionately. “It must be 
terribly hot, going about in the sun all 
day. Come up on the porch and sit 
down a minute.” There was a hand- 
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some green “runner” on the porch, 
which was furnished with a table and 
wicker chairs. Carrie’s hostess pushed 
forward a rocker and a fan. “I’m 
afraid,” she said sympathetically, “you 
wont do very much business on Ren- 
saeler Street.” 

“Don’t tell me, dearie! 
couragin’.” 

“You see, a good many of us don’t 
use cosmetics at all any more. 
We—” 

“Lawr’ bless you! You don’t mean 
to tell me any genteel lady’s ever with- 
out some standard make o’ p’oprietary 
pepparations on her bureau! O’ course, 
if you’re usin’ one o’ the established 
lines and ’re satisfied, I don’t want to 
butt into their business ; but really there 
aint no cream on the market like the 
Cleopatra. Ever since I been usin’ it 
myself, I been admired for my peach- 
blow complexion, which you can see for 
yourself it wont injure the most sensi- 
tive skin.” 

But the lady didn’t look. Fine 
wrinkles, as of laughter, gathered about 
her eyes—then veered off into a twist- 
ed smile. “Do you carry toilet water?” 
she asked abruptly. 

“Oh my, yes, three exquisite odors: 
violet, hyacinth and Cleopatra 
bouquet !” 

“You sit still.” The lady rose. “I’m 
going into the house a minute. It’s just 
possible I’m out of—toilet water, or 
something.” 


It’s too dis- 


HEN she came back, she set a 

tray with caraway cookies and a 
goblet of grape-juice in Carrie’s lap. 
“There, maybe that will freshen you 
up, if you’ve some distance to go to 
your boarding-house. And I find I'll 
need a bottle of the toilet water—hya- 
cinth, I prefer, I think.” 

The tray shook in Carrie’s grasp. 
“Oh, thank you for this elegant lunch- 
in,” she fluttered; “I am a little beat 
out, and—” Suddenly her head 
slumped forward on her breast. Her 
hostess glided swiftly to her side 
and held the goblet to her lips. She 
lifted her head with a faint smile. 
“I’m all right. Just a little faintness 
ketched me, like it sometimes will. You 
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eat a _ cookie, it’1l 
sociabler.” 

The porch was cool, the cookies 
crispy. For five minutes Mrs. Montez’ 
attic lodger was a chatelaine’s guest. 
The little girls clambered up the steps 
and gathered about their mother, 

“Shake hands with the lady, chil- 
dren.” 

The elder came forward with wide 
eyes and silently offered her plump 
hand; but the little girl clung to 
her mother’s dress. “Who is_ she, 
Mother?” she asked in a loud whisper. 
“And why is she all painted ?” 

The ice rattled against the glass in 
Carrie’s hand; but the tot’s mother 
spoke to her without embarrassment. 
“She’s a friend of mine that’s dropped 
in, dear. And she isn’t painted. That’s 
her natural color. It’s prettier than 
Mamma’s, isn’t it? Now run along 
and play.” 

Carrie’s eyes followed the children 
off the porch. “Them are awf'lly pritty 
little gells o’ yourn,”’ she observed 
politely; “but I don’t think they’re 
quite so pritty as my Carolyn was. She 
had yeller hair and brown eyes, Carolyn 
had. I think that’s a awful genteel 
combination, don’t you? When she 
was three years old, I had her a vel- 
veteen coat and a brown parasol, and 
whenever I took her out, folks used 
to turn round in the street and stare 
at her. The undertaker said she was 
the han’somest corpse he ever seen. 

“Your garden’s lovely, aint it? That’s 
why I came in here first; it reminded 
me o’ mine that I used to have to my 
home, down-country—I’m a Down 
East woman, I am. Only I had more 
hardies in mine: phlox and zinnias and 
fall roses and such. For four years after 
my Carolyn died, come light come shut, 
come freeze come thaw, I had a bouquet 
on her grave out o’ my own garden.” 


too ; seem 


FOR a moment her dull eyes glazed in 
a mist of memory; then she put 
down her glass slowly on the wicker 


table. “I’ve got to go now. I’ve 
hindered you long enough.” She 
reached for her satchel and drew out 
two tiny, gayly wrapped cakes of soap. 
“T want to leave these here as a present 
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for your little gells. They’re distribu- 
tion size, out o’ our regular stock; you 
needn’t be afraid to have ’em use ’em— 
the perfume’s elegant and the ingre- 
jients is standard.” 

“Thank you,” said the lady gravely. 
“Thank you very much.” 

“And I'll just give you one o’ these 
here ‘Free to You, My Sister’ book- 
lets that our people puts out. Any 
beauty troubles you have that aint 
touched on, you can write direct to the 
firm and our experts’ll advise you free 
gratis for the askin’, like it says in the 
title. Your garden is lovely, aint it?” 
Carrie paused a moment on the top- 
most step. “That’s what I always 
think we’re goin’ to have some day, 
ev'ry sufferin’ soul of us, when we've 
passed on—a garden of roses—you 
know, in paradise, I mean. It’s just a 
fancy, I s’pose; but I’m full o’ fan- 
cies,” ; 

The lady picked up a pair of shears 
from the porch-rail. “Wouldn’t you 
like a few of my roses to take with 
you?” 

“Oh, wouldn’t I, if it aint robbin’ 
you, dearie!” 

With a bunch of a dozen in her 
hands, she backed ecstatically toward 
the gate. “They’re elegant—elegant! 
I'll put them in fresh water and trim 
the stems a little ev’ry day. Good-by, 
dearie. I’m much obliged for your cus- 
tom, and I’ll be sure and be back again 
next year and see if you want any- 
thing.” 

As she clicked the latch and trudged 
away, the sun hung like a red ball of 
warning in the west. She was late at 
Mrs. Montez’; her fried potatoes were 
caked in cold grease, and her tea had 
brewed bitter. In the midst of her 
meal she felt that terrible sinking com- 
ing on that always dropped the pit out 
of her stomach at the close of a day 
when her sales had been poor. The 
men were already leaving the table. She 
followed and waylaid a frowsy-headed 
mechanic in the hall. “It’s a pleasant 
evening, aint it? I haint spoken to none 
o’ the patrons here, but you seemed like 
a real refined feller, and I just wanted 
to put the opportunity in your way 0’ 
gettin’ some exclusive gent’men’s toilet 
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accessories. I carry soap, and nail 
ee and hair tonic, jest especially 
or” 

“Sorry, lady, but I’m in a hurry.” 

“In a hurry, eh! I bet you’re goin’ 
to call on your gell now! Then you'll 
surely want some o’ the nail enamel, 
’cause it’ll make your hands look slick 
—gits the ladies, something like that, 
it always does.” 

“You'd ought to showed it to me a 
week ago. Mebbe it’d ha’ done me 
some good with my girl then.” He 
laughed harshly. “She likes dudes, she 
does.” 

“Well then, mebbe it’ll help you coax 
her back. Or perhaps you'd like to try 
a bottle o’ my liquid cleanser: guaran- 
teed for ev’rything from straw hats to 
neckties, and only a quarter a bottle!” 

“All right, Mother.” He dug his 
hand into his pocket, jerked a quarter 
onto the hall table and brushed past her. 
“Make it the cleanser. And you can 
leave it in my room.” 

“Oh, but I’m only takin’ orders now. 
I’ll deliver it later.” 

“Never mind, then. I’m only here a 
couple o’ days. But you can keep the 
quarter. I guess I’m too dirty a guy for 
one bottle to clean me up, anyway.” 

Her fists clenched at her sides, as she 
fell back against the banister. Charity 
—with the trimmings off! But her 
hand held the quarter when she 
mounted laboriously to her room. 


"THE sweetness was gone from the 

polka-dot lady’s roses now. They 
too were but a symbol of pity. Carrie 
sank down in her creaky rocker and 
gave herself up to bitterness. “Lawr’, 
I was where / could pity folks once. I 
give old Grammaw Simmons a shawl, 
and Jennie Ellery my military cape that 
went out o’ fashion. And now I got to 
smile and take what a’ms is handed 
out, and the slattin’ of ev’ry impident 
kitchen gell that’s a mind to sass me. 
Lawrdy, Lawrdy, what am I comin’ 
to? Sixty cents’ commission, and this 
here waist through again at the elbows! 
One o’ these days they'll be puttin’ me 
away in the county farm. Oh Gawd, 
Gawd, I dassn’t think; I dassn’t 
think!” She dragged herself to her feet 
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and began undressing. “It’s hotter in 
here’n the lid o’ Tophet. I sha’n’t sleep 
to-night. I’m all broke up. Two 0’ 
them headache powders only dozes me 
off now, and the drug man says, if I 


got a weak heart, I dassn’t take no ~ 


more.” 

She crept into bed. All through the 
night she heard every prowling dog in 
the street, every note struck out from 
the tinny clock in the Town Hall 
tower. She was an hour next morn- 
ing getting herself together for her 
rounds. She passed the posies by, and 
the tune that screwed up her day’s 
courage was thin and dolorous. 

It came unscrewed at almost the first 
house she visited. A maid had 
scarcely admitted her to the hall when 
a brisk little woman in eyeglasses and 
a tailored blouse bore down upon her. 
“What do you want?” she demanded. 
“Be quick. I’ve just two minutes to 
spare you from my correspondence.” 

Carrie had not yet reached the 
“cucumber, a’mond and_ veggitable 
oils,” when the woman cut in: “My 
good creature, I don’t need any of your 
lotions; and if I did, I shouldn’t en- 
courage your antediluvian methods. 
Don’t you know how to sell your goods? 
What you want is a beauty-parlor in 
the corner of some drug-store or dry 
goods, with rubber curtains and white 
enameled furniture, elegant window 
display with a gilt sign, ‘You pay more 
for our quality,’ and engraved cards 
through the mails—‘Personal demon- 
strations to a select clientele Wednes- 
days and Saturdays.’ No self-respect- 
ing firm would countenance such 
mendicancy as you—” 

“T beg your parding, madam,’”— 
Carrie drew herself erect with a 
throaty rattle of rage,—‘but for ten 
years I’ve earned a respectable livin’ 
sellin’—” 

“Well, you wont ten years longer. 
Don’t you know anything about mod- 
ern methods of buying and selling? 
Up-to-date business, competition, ex- 
pansion, distribution—will drive you to 
the wall. You’re a—” 

‘“Then you wouldn’t wish for any o’ 
the pepparations?” 


“Goodness gracious, no! My good 
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creature, it’s my opinion you’re an in- 
efficient— But I’ve already given you 
four minutes.” 

When Carrie came out of a dum- 
founded trance, she found the maid 
had politely evicted her. She stared 
back at the house perplexedly. “What’s 
the woman mean, talkin’ such gibber- 
ish! Is she cracked, or me?’ But 
one phrase was sufficiently clear: 
“Drive me ag’in’ the wall, heh? Well, 
it’ll take more’n a sawed-off hussy like 
her to do it!” 

She was done, however, with 
Corbitsville’s “better section.” She 
turned into the first seedy side-street 
that offered and chose a bell at ran- 
dom. The derelict of a big beauty- 
barge of a woman who answered wore 
a second-hand silk waist in tatters, and 
a scar on her forehead. “Face and fig- 
ger beautifiers!” She laughed in 
Carrie’s face. “My old man beautifies 
my figger regular with a fryin’-pan, 
and I aint had a complexion since I was 
a fifteen-year-old whiffet, pickin’ ber- 
ries back in the mountains.” 

“Well, it aint too late to git it back, 
dearie. Your skin looks like it'd 
respond perfectly to treatment. And 
this year I’m offerin’ a challenge jar of 
our cream for only a quarter.” 

“A quarter! What d’you think I 
am, a millinairess? All the quarters I 
ken grab up for the next six months 
has got to go for them installment 
crowns I had off the painless dentist 
that came out in my mouth the day 
after they was put in. And if my old 
man’d ever set eyes on a jar o’ your 
complexion cream on the dresser, he’d 
crock me on the bean with it. You 
better go long, Lizzie. You’re wastin’ 
your time here.” 


CRIMSON-CHEEKED, misty-eyed, 
Carrie slunk out to the street. 

That night her thoughts ran on the 
sordid hazards of the day. She worried 
out the week, thinking no deeper than 
the Cleopatra formula, seeing no fur- 
ther than the next gateway. Friday 
morning, as she came out of her lodg- 
ings, Mrs. Montez was throwing dish- 
water on the dejected .scow garden. 
“When this here bed’s wilted, it’s 





some hot. How’s your truck sellin’? 
Kindly remember, because I’m kind- 
hearted don’t mean I’m goin’ to be im- 
posed upon.” 

Carrie took out her purse and paid 
her. 

The day was a replica of rebuff. By 
afternoon her flailed sensibilities were 
avoiding all but the most favorable- 
looking premises. The shop-whistles 
had blown, and she had about decided 
to quit, when she found herself oppo- 
site a tidy green bungalow on whose 
neatly cropped lawn a wholesome-ap- 
pearing woman was taking down 
clothes. She was singing to herself, 
and through the still summer air the 
words wafted over to Carrie: 


“Jesus loves me; this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so. 


Like a call to long forgotten orisons, 
the refrain summoned her. As she 
crossed the street, the woman saw her 
and came through the house to the 
front door. “It’s terribly hot to-day, 
isn’t it?” she greeted cordially. “Come 
in.” And she held open the screen. 

“Lawr’ bless you!” cried Carrie 
gratefully. “Eleven houses I been 
turned away from on this street, and 
out o’ four of ’em I seen the lady 
peekin’ at the window.” 

Despite the heat outside, the bunga- 
low’s sitting-room was cool and cozy. 
The light from the windows filtered 
through spotless Swiss curtains ; on the 
wall was a soft-tinted paper, and the 
center-table held a chintz work-box and 
a pretty-shaded lamp. It was the ideal 
interior Carrie always fancied would 
some day have been her own—if Caro- 
lyn had lived and Lutz hadn’t taken to 
liquor. She felt the young woman’s 
eyes upon her questioningly and jumped 
into the Cleopatra formula with a start. 

“Oh dear!” broke in her hostess 
regretfully. “It’s too bad you aren’t 
selling needlework or something I could 
buy. I don’t use any beautifiers. My 
Jim says he likes me well enough as I 
am.” She glanced up quickly toward 
the dining-room. A young fellow in 
shirt-sleeves stood in the doorway. His 


massive shoulders filled the narrow cas- 


ing. His smile flooded the whole cozy 
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room. “This lady’s selling toilet prep- 
arations, Jim. I’m just telling her I 
don’t use any.” 

“They wouldn’t do you much good, 
Elsie. I’d be kissing ’em all away.” 
He advanced across the room and sat 
down on the arm of her chair, twining 
his fingers in hers. He didn’t seem to 
notice Carrie. “Well, General,” he said, 
“how’s the housework army got on 
to-day ?” 

“Fine!” She smiled up at him. “The 
bedding’s all washed. And I’ve got a 
veal-loaf in the oven for your supper.” 

He kissed her lightly on the cheek. 
The shock of it went through Carrie 
like a knife. Lutz had kissed her that 
way the first six weeks of her married 
life. She coughed embarrassedly. “If 
you don’t care for any o’ the p’oprie- 
tary pepparations, perhaps I could 
int’rest you in some o’ the Cleopatra 
soaps: facial, toilet and bath, full size, 
fancy wrapped, in three lovely odors, 
hyacinth, lilack and Cleopatra bouquet.” 

Between narrowed lids, she saw the 
young wife raise a questioning eye- 
brow to her husband; he thrust his 
hand in his pocket with an assenting 
jangle. “Yes,” she pretended judi- 
ciously, “I think I can use two—no, 
three cakes of the soap. Oh dear, 
they’re pretty highly scented, aren’t 
they? Well, I'll try this lilac—yes, 
three cakes.” As she dropped the 
money into Carrie’s palm, she perked 
up her head and sniffed suspiciously. 
“My goodness! I smell my oven. 
Excuse me a minute.” And she darted 
through the door. 

Carrie was left confronting the 
young man. The radiation of his 
health and strength and manhood 
played over her like a magnet over a 
scrap-heap. Mumbling, she made for 
the street. “I must be goin’. Please to 
thank your wife for her custom.” 

“Wait a minute, Gran’ma. Take off 
your things and stay to supper. Elsie’s 
just putting it on.” 

Carrie paused in confusion. “Oh, I 
couldn’t. I—I’m expected at my 
boarding-house, and—” 

“Elsie,” he called through the door, 
“shouldn’t she stay? There, she says 
sure, and she'll have it on the table in 
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a minute. I guess we always have a 
plenty, and there’s never anyone yet 
happened to our house that hasn’t been 
welcome to their victuals.” 


[IKE a queen in a cook’s dream, Car- 
‘ rie sat down to the snowy cloth. 
They plied her with steaming veal-loaf 
and sauce and creamed potatoes, and 
asked her innocent questions about her 
proprietary business. “Yes, I am 
thinkin’ o’ retirin’,’ she admitted, 
“though I got a responsible position ’t 
not ev’ry woman could fill, and it is 
pleasant, like you say, meetin’ sociable 
and refined people ev’rywheres. My 
fam’ly ’s mostly—passed on; but I 
expect I’ll find my little home waitin’ 
for me there down East, just like I 
left it. I always think, if a person’s 
provident and lays by a nest-egg, then 
there aint no need o’ them worritin’ 
about their old age. This here’s a ele- 
gant plum sauce. I could take a 
smidget more, seein’ you insist.” 

When the meal was over, Carrie 
folded up her napkin slowly and put 
on her pancake hat. They both came 
with her to the door. “Jim’ll see you 
home,” said Elsie. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” protested Carrie. 

“But he’d better. It’s come on dark.” 

“No, no, it’s just a piece through 
Maple Street to my boarding-house.” 

“Well, then, be careful where they’re 
fixin’ the road on the corner.” 

“T’ve had a lovely supper. And thank 
you very much for your custom.” She 
clicked the latch of her bag punctili- 
ously. “I’m just leavin’ you this here 
little guest-size of our tuberose toilet 
water to—” 

“Oh, I couldn’t take it, 
You’re welcome to your 
Surely you’ll want to sell—” 

“I guess I aint so commercial ’t I 
can’t make a gift to a friend, if I want 
to. It'll make a real genteel perfume 
for your bath. Good-night, dearies! 
Next year I'll be round again.” 

They stood on the threshold, looking 
out from their cosy nest into the hot, 
dust-driven lane of the street. His 
hand rested lightly on her shoulder. 
Their faces were smiling. Carrie 
paused behind a syringa bush and 


really! 
supper: 


gazed back at them fixedly. She shiv- 
ered with a sudden presentiment that 
she was turning the last page in a 
beautiful book whose covers she would 
never open again. “Good-by, dearies,” 
she whispered. “Some day I’ll have it 
wrote up there on them golden tablets: 
you was kind to a friendless old 
woman.” 


SHE started on. A bell rang some- 

where in the town; the choo-choo of 
a shifting engine floated across the 
dead air; shrill children’s voices 
screamed in play. But these sounds 
reached her faintly. She had dropped 
back from the summit to the abyss: 
Why must she always be on the out- 
side looking in at forbidden windows? 

“Oh .Lawrdy!” With a_ sudden 
scream, she toppled on the edge of a 
curb and fell into the gutter below. 
Too late the warning ran through her: 
“Be careful where they’re fixing the 
road.” One leg curled under her. Her 
struggling weight came on it with a 
wince. She grasped a tree and dragged 
herself to the sidewalk. She shut her 
teeth grimly. “It aint broke. It aint 
broke, or I couldn’t track on it.” She 
was half an hour traversing Railroad 
Street. On her hands and knees she 
sweated up the last flight to her seven- 
by-eleven. 

She sank onto her bed and cut away 
her shoe. Her hand flinched back from 
her swollen ankle bone. “Oh Lawrdy, 
now I’ve went and did it! What’ll be- 
come 0’ me? What’ll become o’ me?” 

She called to Mrs. Montez for hot 
water. There was no answer. The 
house was still with the sullen, empty 
stillness of a sun-baked shell deserted 
for the streets. She poured a bottle of 
toilet water into her pitcher and bathed 
her foot. There was no surcease from 
the pain. Tearing her petticoat into 
strips, she bound them around her 
ankle; then she undressed, took two of 
her headache powders and eased her- 
self into bed. 

No rest came. The flies buzzed 
locust-loud above her. Every move- 
ment on the lumpy mattress brought 
a twinge. Mad thoughts pressed down 
like vises on her brain: Now she had 
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gone and done it! Where should she 
turn? There was no hospital in Cor- 
bitsville. What doctor would treat her 
on spec’? To-morrow Mrs. Montez 
would turn her out. Somewhere, hob- 
bling along the hedges, they'd find her 
and run her in. A vagrant! Jail! The 
poor farm! “Oh Gawd, I dassn’t 
think! I dassn’t think! J’m drove 
agin’ the wall. Them flies are drivin’ 
me out o’ my head. And the powders 
don’t take no effect. If I’d only darst 
to double the dose; but that drug man 
said, with a weak heart—” 

For an hour her thoughts traveled 
the same portentous circle. Then she 
hobbled up and sought refuge in action. 
Her underclothes lay huddled on a 
chair. She caught them up for inspec- 
tion. There were holes. She sat down 
in the creaky rocker and mended them. 
From the frayed satin bag about her 
neck she took her narrow-band rings, 
with their “emerald” and “di’mond” 
sets, and tried them on. She drew her 
satchel toward her and, one by one, 
brought out the Cleopatra prepara- 
tions ; when she had polished every tube 
and jar and bottle with her soiled 
chamois, she placed them in a neat row 
on the dresser. One rose was still 
fresh from the polka-dot lady’s garden. 
As she was pinning it across the bosom 
of her nightgown, the tinny clock in 
the Town Hall tower dinned out. 

‘’Leven o’clock! My Gawd, I just 
got to sleep or I’ll be wuthlesser’n usual 
to-morrow.” 

The little box in her lap was blue, 
with a white label. She looked at it 
a long moment before she took out 
two powders, emptied them into a half- 
glass of water, and drank. 


OON now she lay motionless on the 

bed. Vague noises drifted up from 
the street. A man’s heavy step sounded 
in the hall below. The flies droned 
ceaselessly. Her head sank closer to 
the fragrance of the rose. Her stray- 
ing lips moved softly: 

“I had a home once, with the best 
of ’em—tidies on the chairs, and silver 
spoons in a chest. And if Carolyn’d 
lived and Lutz’d kep’ away from 
liquor— She was a pritty child, my 
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Carolyn, prittier’n that polka-dot lady’s 
little gells. And ev’ry time I’d take 
her out in her little velveteen coat and 
her brown parasol, people’d stop on the 
street and stare at her. The under- 
taker said she was the han’somest 
This is a awf’lly pleasant- 
seemin’ neighborhood ; but I aint. ’cus- 
tomed to payin’ the hull down 
Oh, good mornin’, madam. I’m Mrs. 
Carrie Lutz, personal representative 
for the Cleopatra Toilet Pepparations, 
face- and figure-beautifiers, standard 
p oprietary articles that sells theirselves 
wherever showed. This here com- 
plexion cream’s our leader, a elegant, 
smooth cream I wish I could 
see that singin’ woman again. She had 
a sweet voice on a hymn-tune. ‘Jesus 
loves me—this I know—For the Bible 
—tells me so.’ I dunno; I’ve never had 
time to look into them things like I’ve 
meant to. I wonder, how do they pray, 
them people in the churches? Love me, 
Jesus. I been waitin’ a long time for 
a little lovin’ Keep away from 
her, Lutz. Keep away from that child! 
If you strike her, I’ll have the law on 
you, honest to heavin, I will! Hush, 
dearie; Mommer’s comin’, Hush, Car- 
olyn; Mommer’s comin’ to pitty 
I’m a friend o’ hern. She said so. 
And I’ve broke bread under her roof. 
. Yes, I’m goin’ back soon to my 
little home down East. It’s a pritty 
bungalow, on a quiet street, with a gar- 
den—hardies and roses, lots o’ roses, 
pink roses Leggo my arm, 
Mister! For Gawd’s sake, leggo! You 
aint a-goin’ to run me in! I never 
done nobody no harm, I swear—I— 
And I'll just leave you one 0’ 
these here little ‘Free to You, My Sis- 
ter’ booklets, lady, that our comp’ny 
gits out. Any beauty troubles you have 
that aint touched on, you can write 
direct to the firm and our experts’ll 
advise you free gratis for the askin’, 
just like it says in the title. And I'll be 
round again next year Free 
to you, my sister! Oh Lawrd, what’s 
free? I aint never found—anything— 
yet—” 
Carrie Lutz’ lips ceased moving. She 
lay back rigid in Mrs. Montez’ seven- 
by-eleven. 





High-yos 


PRONUNCIATION 
AND OTHER 
MORE OR LESS 
VITAL TOPICS 


By Z. Z. Young 


Mizzi Hajos in 


“Pom-Pom.” 





WAS mentally perplexed but 
| outwardly calm, as if I were 

trying to carry on an animated 
conversation with an Egyptologist or a 
Gordon Craig, when I approached 
Mizzi Hajos. In pure King’s English, 
she had it on me. 

I didn’t know how to pronounce her 
name—whether to bluff it with a non- 
chalant “How d’ye do, Miss Hayjus,” 
or “’S fine weather we’re having, Miss 
Hijus,” or whether to mumble over my 
ignorance. 

Player-folk are sometimes sensitive. 
They are apt to be surprised, even 
indignant, if one has not read their 
press-agent assiduously, not to say 
voraciously. (“What? You didn’t know 
that I am the second cousin on 














“I love diamonds first, my 
Chihuahua puppy ‘Booby’ 
next, my motor-car third, 
and most of all and every. 
thing, I love my family.” 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


Mother’s side of Lord Dillberry? This 
is terrible!’’) 

Movie-folk particularly. It’s so 
precious easy to insult some of them. 
Just mention that you haven’t seen 
their latest two-reeler which is setting 
the world afire. That’s all. 

As long as I am setting down the in- 
side of things, I'll go a bit deeper. 
This seems a fitting time to lay down 
rules of conduct for those who expect 
to be introduced to a movie-queen. The 
great secret is to arm yourself with her 
pedigree, past performances, fads and 
fancies—as the press-agent has ex- 
purgated them. 

Of course, practice teaches you 
wonders. There are certain rubber- 
stamp methods, mixed with blarney, 
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that get over. You may 
safely assume that: 
She is an enthusiastic 
champion rider, swim- 
mef?, C6C., Cic. 
She was an Ump- 
ville society girl. 
Her parents 
were rich. é 
Therefore she 
doesn’t have 
to work, but 
she loves : 


her art 
—‘‘and the 
fillums are 


educated in an 
ex-clusive con- 
vent. 

Mr. Whiffit, the 
fay-muss _ director, 
discovered her when 
she appeared in an 
ex-clusive amateur 
entertainment. 

She was 
cited. 

Her stern parents 
ab-solutely refused to 
let her go. 

“You have the mak- 
ing of a star,” said 
Whiffit. 

So she couldn’t 
resist. the public’s 
call. 

And _ she 


SO €X- 


just 


loves the dear movies. They’re 
so thrilling, you know. 
Good afternoon. 


LL this has nothing to do 
with Mizzi Hajos, but it gets 
one into the theatrical atmosphere, 
as you might say. As for 
names, there’s Irene 
Fenwick. I call her 
Fennick, which is 
proper, with care- 

less ease. Wilton 

Lackaye_ is 

Laa-ki, Ina 

Claire is 

Ena— 

though 


to be 
sure, 
I’ve 
never 
discussed 

the sub- 
ject 

with 

h ee. 

I nearly 
always spell 
Chrystal 
Herne’s_ given 
name with an 
“aitch,” 

and I 
know 

ti ace 


we. 


Photograph by 
All of White, New York 
Mizzi’s is a beau- 

pane = lady and not 

motherend Percy at all. So I’m not so deucedly 
fatherandher ignorant. 
two big broth- Consequently I was backward when 
Paul Davis fingered my elbow and re- 


ers—but she’s 
atiny thing marked that “I want you to meet 
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Mitze.” I knew that much about her, 
that the first z was disguised as a t, 
just as one thinks, falters and then 
leaps into intermezzo or Abruzzi or 
words to that effect. But Hajos! 
Therefore I mumbled it. 

“Don’t try to fool me,” 
said Mizzi, with a grin. 
“You don’t know how 
to pronounce it, do 
you?” I weakly ad- 
mitted I didn’t. 
“Hardly anyone 
does,” she 
soothed. “Tl 
put you 
Str sig &t: 
it’s High-yos— 
Mitze High-yos.” 

So there you 
are. I give it 
freely to the world. 


IZZI (though she 


is spelling it Mitzi 
now) was born in Budapest 
twenty-three years ago; and 


—if this has anything to do 
with the foregoing—she’s the 
keenest little poker- none 
player that ever filled a pysjos in 
flush. “Pom-Pom.” 

At any rate, her fa- 
ther and mother live in Buda- 
pest yet, in a home Mizzi 
bought for them. She 
goes to see -them every 
summer. For, she said 
to me, “I love diamonds 
first, my Chihuahua 
puppy ‘Booby’ next, 
my motor-car third, 
and most of all and 
everything, I love 
my family.” 

She entered 
Budapest’s 
Municipal 
Theater in 
her_ early 


teens, got a small part at fifteen, be- 
came principal soubrette at sixteen, and 
at seventeen was promoted to Vienna, 
whence William Morris brought her to 
America and to_ her 

successes in ‘‘Sari” 

and “Pom- 

Pom.” “And 

in Amer- 

ica I 

stay,” 

said 

Mizzi. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 








The Basis 


and 
“IT am going to leave you 





of This 


Wigs is our tenth wedding anniversary,” wrote Jane Harrington to her famous hus- 


“And the cause is infidelity—mental infidelity. 


Unusual Story 








‘““No Answer!” 


THE STORY OF A LOVE THAT 
WAS: BILLED WiIPH KISSES 


By Adela Rogers St. Johns 


Author of ‘‘Ashes,’’ 








REY HARRINGTON 
. threw his cards on the table 
and got up, stretching his six 

feet with a sort of contented laziness. 
“IT just happened to remember that 

















this is my tenth wedding anniversary,” 
he said in his slow drawl, glancing 


around the card-room. “I think”’— 
with a whimsical smile—‘that I’ll go 
home.” 

As Harrington prepared to go, a boy 
in buttons handed him a large envelope, 
and stood waiting. Harrington looked 
at it with a puzzled frown. “All right,” 
he said absently to the boy; “no 
answer.” 

He strolled into a corner of the 
deserted lounge and dropped into a 
chair. For a moment he stared at his 
wife’s distinguished handwriting cut- 
ting across the gray envelope; then, 
with a grin half whimsical, half 
annoyed, he tore it open and read. - 


AREY, dear: 

This is our tenth wedding anni- 
versary. I need not remind you of 
that: you have never forgotten one 
yet—and I am quite sure you will never 
forget this one. ; 

I am going to leave you. Knowing 
me, you know this is final, no matter 
how much of a shock it is to you. 


the ‘‘Enid Grey’’ series and other short stories 


And the cause is infidelity—mental 
infidelity. 

Ah, Carey, dear, I can see your face 
as you read these lines: the queer twist 
of your brows, the whimsical grin, the 
selfish shrug. And I suppose you are 
saying that “Jane has gone absolutely 
crazy.” 

But I am not crazy. I know that 
here we are, you and I, on our tenth 
wedding day; and I know that I will 
be your wife no longer. You have 
done me the greatest injustice a hus- 
band can do a wife—though I suppose 
you would swear you were never false 
but once, and that eight years ago. 

Carey, I haven’t your style in writ- 
ing. You are the great novelist, not I. 
But you have never written anything so 
true as this that I am writing to 
you now. 

To begin, I am going back eight 
years. I am not a nagger. When I 
said at that time that I would forgive 
you, I agreed to forget as well. A 
woman can do that. She has to, to live 
at all. It is only a man who forgives, 
and then never, never lets a woman 
forget that he has forgiven her. But 
I forgave and forgot. 

You broke your trust with me eight 
years ago. (That was the first time; 
if there have been others since, I have 
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not known or cared to know about 
them. ) 

All night long I waited for you. I 
ran to the window a hundred times and 
stood looking down the deserted street. 
My heart was cold with dread, aching 
with apprehension. I suppose every 
wife has stood before a window, at one 
time or another, with a heart like that. 
I pictured you dead, hurt—everything 
but the truth. 

I never once thought of the thing 
that had really happened. No wonder 
my heart was cold that night—another 
woman had entered your life. 


HEN when I knew, I said it 

over and over again to myself. It 
burned through my brain. “My hus- 
band has held another woman in 
his arms! My husband has kissed 
another woman—wmy husband!” Other 
women’s husbands?—oh, yes! but 
mine! I sat for hours letting the 
anguish of the thought torture me until 
’ I would become physically exhausted. 
You men don’t understand the fire in a 
woman’s sorrow. 

And that other woman was so— 
tawdry; was she not, Carey? I thought 
of that a lot. I wondered why—why 
any man would go from me to her— 
any man, least of-all you. I have dis- 
tinction, dear, and exclusiveness, and 
mind and understanding, and she was— 
tawdry. She was beautiful—yes, in a 
highly colored, obvious way. What 
was her name? I forget. And you 
broke your marriage vows to go to 
her. 

Perhaps the very fact that she was 
what.she was made me able to forgive 
you. Perhaps the comparison between 
her flashing black and red beauty and 
my small blondeness showed me _ she 
was only an episode; it seemed ‘to 
show that no man could love, at the 
same time, two women so totally dif- 
ferent. But I never understood it— 
even as an episode. No wife ever 
does. 

You came to me at last—do you 
remember? You said that you were 
sorry. You said you hated yourself. 
You buried your head at my breast and 
put your arms tightly around me. You 
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told me you still loved me, you still 
needed me; and it comforted me so. [| 
wanted to believe you. I wanted to go 
on loving you. 

We were so close. We seemed 
almost one. There wasn’t a mood of 
yours that I didn’t understand better 
than you did yourself—nor a whim, 
nor a desire. I knew your work letter 
for letter. I knew what you could do 
and what you couldn’t do—which, of 
course, you did not. 

Even our pleasutes were the same. 
We laughed about the same things; we 
enjoyed the same things ; we even hated 
the same things—and what a bond that 
is! I felt that my life would be a blank 
without you, that your future would be 
marred without me. 

You loved me. I know you did. I 
grew to know it with a sort of exalta- 
tion of spirit. How could I give you 
up for the one transgression? I 
couldn’t. I realized that your foolish 
infidelity could not shake the great pur- 
pose on which our lives were built; 
that this lesser thing could not ruin 
a marriage built on companionship and 
unity of purpose and congeniality— 
because I had the best part of you left, 
the greatest part of you still my own. 
I forgave you, and I have never men- 
tioned the affair. Have I? 


ND now after eight years I am 

going to leave you. Just when you 
have come into your best, when your 
books are the biggest of the year and 
your personality is the rage, when your 
success is even greater than I ever 
hoped it could be—I am going to go. 

I am a funny little thing, I guess. 
I am not at all like other people, I’ve 
been told. So listen: I am leaving 
you because of Mrs. Parham. 

Ah, now I can see you blow up. Now 
I can see your eyes flash at the absurd 
injustice of such a thing. But have 
you really thought ? 

“Mrs, Parham, indeed!” you'll say. 
“Why, Mrs. Parham is almost old 
enough to be your mother.” 

And I would agree. You say she 
isn’t even pretty. You feel toward her 
just as you would toward another man, 
don’t you? You never thought of her 





“NO ANSWER!” 


sex. You never kissed her in your life, 
and you don’t want to kiss her. You 
wouldn’t for a million dollars. All that 
is your justification—your defense. 
I’ve heard it all so many times; I know 
it by heart. 

Then, Carey, why do you go there 
day after day? Why do you spend 
more time with her than with me? 
Why are you always to be found in her 
apartment ? : 

You have answered these questions 
too. She has a God-given instinct 
about writing. She knows writing. 
She can put her finger on the weak 
spot in your work. 


ago taught you nothing of the value I 
place on things. 

What do I care if this woman is old, 
while I am young—that she is ugly, 
while I have something that stirs your 
blood—that you call beauty? Does that 
make it easier for me, even though you 
cover me with kisses? Does that make 
my shame less when I find that she is 
inspiring your success, not I? 


You go to her with all that is worth 

while in you, all that I loved—your 
thoughts, your ambitions, your plans, 
your brain. You come to me with the 
dregs. She has the 





She has an odd, er- 
ratic type of mind 
that inspires you and 
gives new edge to 
your thoughts. She 
tells you the truth 
about your work. 
She gives you a thou- 
sand new viewpoints, 
a thousand new 
angles to old, old 
ideas. 

Am I right? 

Well, then, I tell 





“TE is only a man who forgives, 
and then never, never lets a 
woman forget that he has for- 


“What am I to be if you shut 
me out of your mental life? Am 
I to have no place in your work, 
in your real affairs, with your 
friends? What place have you 
fixed for me?... 
wifehood live on kisses alone?” 


part of you that I 
hold highest. Why 
else did I forgive 
your other infidelity? 

Do you think that 
I hold your kisses 
more precious than 
anything else you 
could give me? Eight 
years ago I forgave 
you for giving them 
to another woman. 
Could I have for- 
given you that which 


Can my 


— The Wife. 








you that this time 
you have committed an infidelity that I 
will not bear. 

Do you hear me? I wont bear it! 

How dare you? How dare you? 
Eight years ago I forgave you for the 
other thing; I can never forgive you 
for this,—it is so infinitely worse,—for 
now you have robbed me of your soul. 

What is it that you want to make of 
me that you must go elsewhere for your 
companionship, your intellectual enjoy- 
ment, your inspiration? Now J am the 
one who is kissed: eight years ago it 
was the other woman. But eight years 
ago you came to me for companionship, 
for intellectual enjoyment; and I for- 
gave you for the other. 

What am I to be if you shut me out 
of your mental life? Am I to have no 
place in your work, in your real affairs, 
with your friends? What place have 
you fixed for me? 

Carey, surely you know that I am not 
the woman. to be satisfied with that. 
Otherwise, that experience eight years 


had been the big 
thing in our marriage? 

I never suffered for that night as 
I have suffered these days and weeks 
and months. What, lately, have you 
given me but kisses? Can my wife- 
hood live on kisses alone? And I know 
that I could give you all that Mrs. 
Parham gives you: I did well enough 
in the first years before you had 
“arrived.” Then I was quite as won- 
derful as she is now. 

To me there is no longer any you, 
any Carey, dear. This passionate, 
careless, neglectful, uninteresting, self- 
ish man I have known of late, I do 
not love. 

What fools you men are. How 
thoughtlessly you kill a woman’s love! 
Because you have it, you think it is 
eternal. Carey, don’t you know that a 
woman goes on and forgives and 
endures as long as she loves; and when 
you kill her love, she goes on as long 
as there is something worth while given 
her—or as long as she has to? 
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your ambitions, your plans, your brain. 


The Wife's 


“WHAT do I care if this woman is old, while I am young—that she is ugly, while | 
have something that stirs your blood—that you call beauty? Does that make it 

easier for me, even though you cover me with kisses? Does that make my shame less 

when I find that she is inspiring your success, not [? 

“You go to her with all that is worth while in you, all that I loved—your thoughts, 

You come to me with the dregs.” 


Brief: - 








I do not have to, and I find nothing 
in you worth living with. And—my 
love has starved to death on kisses. 

And because of that, do you think I 
can forgive you now as I forgave you 
eight years ago? I cannot. 

JANE. 


AREY HARRINGTON crumpled 
the sheets in his hand. His gesture 
was one of infinite pain. A boy in but- 
tons paused in the doorway and looked 
at him inquiringly. 

Harrington glanced up and shook his 
head. His lips curled as he framed the 
words: 

“No answer.” 

It is a time when one’s thoughts 
crowd too fast for any of them to be 
complete. He had lost Jane. But he 
was free. He had loved her, in a wild, 
boyish way. But he was free now; and 
he was the rage. Jane was the best 
wife in the world, but she was a funny 
little thing. But now the world of 
romance was: before him. Finally into 
his consciousness filtered a thought of 
Mrs. Parham. He would see her and 
talk to her—about Jane Why, 
he couldn’t do that. He hadn’t thought 
cf that, but it put a new complexion on 
things, this letter of jane’s did. He’d 


go to see Mrs, Parham anyway. He 
needed inspiration—or something. 

He went. 
her as being so old—and so ugly. Kiss 
her?—ugh! He’d never noticed before 
that she droned when she talked. And 
she said such stupid things. 
was mussy ; her dress was wrinkled and 
unbecoming. Funny how little things 
would open a man’s eyes. Somehow 
there was something lacking. Could it 
be Jane? 

He went home. Maybe Jane hadn’t 
left—oh, she wouldn’t, anyway. But as 
he prowled from room to room and 
called her name, there came no answer. 
It burst suddenly upon him that she 
had gone. The telephone bell rang. 
That was she—it must be Jane: he 
knew she wouldn’t go away. But 
it wasn’t Jane’s voice that came 
over the wire; it was Mrs. Parham’s. 

“Carey,” she said, “I have just 
thought of the most wonderful idea for 
your new novel. It will be your big- 
gest thing yet-— Hello! Hello!” 

But there was no answer. Carey Har- 
rington had slammed up the receiver. 


He had never thought of * 


Her hair = 


SR a iar A argo OR 


Sr Raa ee 


He was sitting before his desk strug- 


gling over the greatest literary master- 


piece of his career—a telegram to his © 


wife. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
VERNE HARDIN PORTER worries about the sexlessness of his given 


name. 


correspondent : 


I would not harm a living thing; 


I wish no one an ill; 
But if you call me “Miss” again— 
God help you! Make your will! 


The other day he got another letter addressed to him as “Miss,” 2 
and he immediately threw his typewriter on the floor again. 
when he was somewhat calmed, he indited this tender sentiment to the erring 


Later in the day Ps 


* 
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FA Little Girl 
Who Wont 
Grow Up 


LUCILE DE FRANCKE 
DOESN’T EVEN WANT TO 








F T seems as if Lucile De Francke 
4 | never will grow up. She 
; {| doesn’t even want to. 
| She’s still in her late teens, ’tis true, 
| and has lots of time to grow, but there’s 
such a lot of growing to be done. She’s 
less than five feet upwards. 
- “And I still play with dolls,” soberly 
Fadmitted this Little Pixie of “Around 
_the Map.” “Seems as if little people like 
‘their dolls longer than big people— 
‘Marguerite Clark still does, you know. 
| They’re such a comfort: no bad habits, 
-and they never grow up.” 
| There’s a thought hidden protograph 
| there. New York 
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Frances McHenry. 


Everything in One— 
And a Pioneer 


FRANCES McHENRY TRIES AN 
EXPERIMENT, AND IN FACE OF 
EVERY OBSTACLE SHE SUCCEEDS 


By J. K. Foran 


{ A | WORD fora theatrical pioneer whose 
~ | achievement I consider worthy of 
being written into the stage’s history. 
She is Frances McHenry, owner, organizer 
and financial- as well as_histrionic-director 
of a stock company of players which—adding 
to the credit which I believe is due her—suc- 
ceeded financially as well as artistically in the 
face of the most adverse conditions. The 
story of her venture is interesting in itself. 

The scene was Ottawa, the Canadian cap- 
ital, “the Washington of the North.” When 
Parliament is in session, Ottawa, be it under- 
stood, is a veritable Mecca for all manner of 
pilgrimages. The vice-regal residence, with 
its Royal Governor, is a magnet to draw 
society from all ends of the Dominion. Two 
hundred and twenty Mémbers of Parliament 
and eighty-nine Senators bring their relatives ; 
sessional employees are in hundreds; and 
lobbyists, favor-seekers, hangers-on are in 
thousands. And, this being the spring and 
early summer of 1915, Parliament was in 
session. 

The European War had been some months 
in progress. . Canada was mobilizing con- 
tingents to send overseas, and at Ottawa some 
forty thousand soldiers were in training. 
The Canadian capital was therefore, to Miss 
McHenry, the place to pioneer her way. 
Could conditions have been more favorable? 





S far as I am aware, Miss McHenry is the 

first leading woman in America—or in 
Canada, at least—to undertake, in stock busi- 
ness, the selection of her own plays and 
players, the direction and the financial, as 
well as histrionic, management of a company. 
It is needless to dwell upon the magnitude 
of the enterprise for a woman: all who are 
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acquainted with the work—from the 
preparation of the next week’s bill while 
playing the present week’s drama, to 
the infinity of detail in connection with 
supplies, stage requirements, financial 
demands and all the obligations incident 
to a season’s management—can realize 
its proportions. 

First she engaged the Dominion The- 
ater for ten weeks, though hereto- 
fore six or eight weeks was the 
average for a stock com- 
pany’s stay in Ottawa. She 
assumed the entire man- 
agement while playing 
the leading roles. She 
picked her own play- 
ers. She was her own 
stage director. She 
chose her plays in ac- 
cord with the prevail- 
ing feeling in Canada. 

But in mid - April, 
with the McHenry 
players just organized, 
conditions changed. Par- 
liament was prorogued, and 
its throng dispersed. The 
mobilization camp for Canada 
was established more than three hun- 
dred miles away at Valcartier. Living 
cost went up, and work and wages 
decreased. Countless appeals 
came to the charity and pa- 
triotism of the citizens in 
general. In addition the 
war-tax ap- 
peared, af- 
fecting al- 
most every 
imaginable 
business 
transaction. 

In fine, a 
state of pub- 
lic and pri- 
vate finan- 
cial de- 
pression 
prevailed. 
In such a 


situation the theater is first to suffer. 

But Miss McHenry, by dint of de- 

ploying all her latent energies and 

drawing upon her store of expedients, 

succeeded in overcoming all obstacles 

and making of her venture as great a 

success as was ever recorded in most. 

prosperous times and under most fa- 
vorable conditions. 

Therefore I say that 

Miss McHenry 

should be _ pro- 

claimed not only 

a pioneer, but 

a genius. 


Frances McHenry, 
manager, leading 
stage di- 


McHenry Players. 


Photographs by 
Bushnell, 
Portland, Ore. 








Dorcas Surth, of 

New York City, 

and Merian Bailey, 

of Seattle, in the Japanese 
Garden, Coronado. 


Coronado’s Annual Costume Ball 


OW that it has become the fashion— 
or necessity—to winter at home, 
UL * “_j} Coronado Beach, California, vies with 
Palm Beach and Sulphur Springs in springtime 
festivities, not the least of which has been the 
annual fancy-dress ball, Japanese in costume 
effects, and one of a unique series staged by 
William Ramsey Heberhart. 

These scenes, taken -in the Japanese tea- 
garden at the Hotel del Coronado, show the 
principals in an affair that excelled all others in 
point of novelty and interest—the smartest social 
function of Coronado’s most brilliant season. 





Photographs by Lou Goodale Bigelow, Coronado 


Lucy Hawks, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Mrs. Burnham Williams Marsh, of San Francisco, at the Japanese féte at Coronado. 
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Mrs. John D. Spreckels, Jr., and John D. Soreckels Ill, of San Francisco. 
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Above: Dorcas Surth and Marian Bailey. In oval: Mrs. George Cleland De Neale, of Baltimore, and little 


Jessie Cummings, at the Coronado féte. 
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Douglas Fairbanks 
As a 
Father 





HOW THE JUVE- 
NILE COMEDIAN 
IS RAISING HIS 
OWN JUVENILE 





] \HE  pip- 
4% pin of 
|] Douglas 


Fairbanks’ eye is 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Junior. And Doug- 
las, Jr., is likewise 
the human’ hook on 
which the juvenile star 
hangs his theories of 
safe and sane education. 
Mr. Fairbanks is intense- 

ly athletic and vehe- i, 
mently American. It -o@™ od 
is natural that the Douglas Fair- 
son of an athletic banks, Jr. ae 
matinée idol should Op heed Studio, New York 
also early manifest the athletic bent. Accordingly, 
young Douglas has become sparring partner for the 
élder Douglas. And if you meet the pair en- 
gfossed in conversation, you may be sure the topic 
is the last, or the next, national pugilistic en- 
counter. Mr. Fairbanks is at great pains, and 
pleasure, to explain to his heir the value of an 
upper-cut and the locale of the solar plexus. He 
makes clear to him, clearer than many 
sporting writers do, the reason for the aii. io7 

. ig in Los 
passing of one brunette Johnson, and the Angeles tostart | Photograph 
eclipse of the former Fitzsimmons. The work under a | sane 
actor is an ardent advocate of personal, three-year pho | “"*#? 
as well as national, preparedness. toplay contract. 

And he’s American all through. 




















The Art of Being 


Innocently Devilish 


SOME THOUGHTS 
FROM ONE WHO IS 


By Madge Kennedy 


‘|S it improper to use a nightie 
| | to make an audience laugh? 
And what about stage bed- 
room scenes ? 

Can there be harm in mixing a cock- 
tail or so and getting funnily tipsy 
back of the footlights ? 

To my youthful reckoning, there is 
nothing wrong in them—if they are 
worn and used and done innocently. 
They don’t hurt the public’s morals— 
not when they make it laugh. 

And anyway, there are so many 
things that are worse; for instance: 


The United States Senate. 

Love. 

Mice. 

Not owning an auto. 

War news. 

Cold baths. 

Anyone who eats onions. 

Grand opera. * 

A man who lisps and embroiders, and 
still lives. 

Our Mexican expedition. 

Whiskers. 

Nobody home. 

The Four Hundred. 

Tapioca. 

Robert W, Chambers. 

Hash. 

Lady bassos. 

Prunes. 





Madge 
Kennedy 
in “ Fair 
and 


Warmer.” 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 
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Of course, this is only a short list. 
I haven’t studied over it. But it gives 
an idea. I could think of a lot more if 
I had time. I could mention people 
who pretend to understand futurist art 
and modernist poetry ; those who drink 
their coffee out of saucers; toothpicks ; 
alarm clocks; family hotels; church 
bazaars—many, many more. 

I make the 
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you ask me. There’s only an hour or 
so’s difference, anyway. 

These are real compliments, both to 
my ability and to my breeding and up- 
bringing. I have done some real, 
awake-at-night worrying over those 
parts—I was afraid there might be 
such a thing as my being cast in a 
nightgown or pajamas for the rest of 
my natural 





point that to 
be naughty 
nicely on the 
stage, one must 
be naturally 
nice, and not 
naughty. I am 
one of those 
queer persons 
who believe 
you can do no 
wrong if you 
do it innocent- 
ly. But if your 
conscience tells 
you that it is 
evil to—say, to 
eat mince pie 
at I A. M., and 
you do eat it, 
Heaven help 
you!—you are 
doing a real 
wrong. Any- 
thing, no mat- 
ter how ridic- 
ulous it may 
seem to the 
other fellow, 
that your con- 





stage career. 

I worry no 
longer. These 
compliments 
decide me. I 
must be “inno- 
cently _— devil- 
ish ;” If I am, I 
am safe in the 
public’s eye. 
Really, I never 
should have 
worried: if I 
am not enough 
of an actress to 
make my audi- 
ence forget my 
clothes (more 
or less), I 
ought to mar- 
ry, settle down 
and raise chil- 
dren for a live- 
lihood. (What 
a_strong-mind- 
ed person it 
is!) 


HERE isn’t 
much of a 
secret to the art 





science tells 
you is wrong,is = 
wrong. 
During the 

last few seasons I have been cast rather 
frequently in what you might call neg- 
ligee parts; so I feel that I can talk 
freely. In spite of the Grecian sim- 
plicity of some of my costumes, kind 
critics have clothed me with praise. 
They have called me innocently dev- 
ilish, unsophisticatedly sophisticated, 
and one said—hold hard; we’re going 
around a curve !—that I wore a nightie 
as if it were more respectable than an 
evening gown—which it usually is, if 


“IT make the point,” says Madge Kennedy, — 
mgm “that to be naughty nicely on the stage, one jum 
must be naturally nice, and not naughty.” 


of being inno- 
cently devilish. 
It’s mostly au- 
dience-psychology, plus clean-minded- 
ness. 

Its big factors are the emphasizing 
of natural refinement—in a naive way 
—upon an audience, a ninety-horse- 
power sense of humor, and earnestness. 
. . .. I'll show how that operates. 

No one thinks badly of anything uniil 
a suggestion that it is bad is received. 
Then everything, whether bad or not, 
is suspected of being bad. The. mind 
is prepared for it, and expects it.. But 





















those three qualities I have mentioned 
never, let the suspicion of vulgarity 
enter the mind. 

You'll notice that when we swing into 
a scene some minds might misconstrue, 
we move the comedy faster, more stac- 
cato. There’s no being bad just to be 
bad, and then rubbing it in, impressing 
it, emphasizing it. For we are not 
interpreting a so- 
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wife, and Billy Bartlett, a quiet, home- 
body husband, consider that my merry- 
merry husband and his merry-merry 
wife have too good a time gadding 
about, we decide to be devilish, and mix 
cocktails on which I pet. tipsy,—that's 
the word,—very tipsy. 

But there is a difference between 
tipsiness and being maudlin. I, worked 





cial problem; we 





are trying to make 
people laugh — and 
that’s all we are 
trying to do. 

[ have said that 
an actress —one 
who plays _ such 
parts—should have 
a sense of humor. 
Not only that, but a 
sense of humor is 
fital, Yo; can’t 
convince me — and 
no one else will sus- 
pect — that anyone 
with a really splen- 
did sense of humor 
can be bad. So 
there you are. 


AKE our farce- 

play of this sea- 
son, “Fair and 
Warmer.” I sup- 
pose there are peo- 
ple who could twist 
things around in 
such a way as to 
feel that it is a bit 
unconventional, at 








least. There are 





drinking — scenes; 
there are bedroom 
scenes; there are 
nightie scenes—but 
there isn’t a deliberately suggestive line 
in the play. Everything has comedy 
reason. The play is clean, from top to 
bottom; therefore there can be no harm 
in it, no matter what the situations. 

To avoid any sense of suggestiveness, 
we play the comedy against the scenes 
speed it up, make it brisker, more 
ingenuous, more naive. Because I, as 
Blanny Wheeler, a quiet, home-body 





gm “In spite of the Grecian simplicity of some - my costumes, kind guy 
MB critics have clothed me with praise. They have 
cently devilish, unsophisticated] sophisticated, and one said that I 
wore a nightie as if it were more respectable than an evening gown.” 


led me inno- BM 


over that scene for weeks to clean it of 
anything that might be vulgar. When 
I finally got it down to my satisfaction, 
every action, every movement, every 
speech, bore directly upon the comedy. 
It has been the same in the bedroom 
scenes. Nothing occurs that isn’t for 
purposes of comedy—clean comedy. 
So, after all, being innocently devilish 
is, summed up, playing the part. 





Four Striking 
Suratt Costumes 


VALESKA SURATT 
HAS A NOTE- 
WORTHY FLAIR 
FOR THE UNU- 
PVALAIN HER 
GOWNS. HERE- 
WITH ARE PIC- 
2VuRED FOUR 
COSTUMES THAT 
HAVE RECENTLY 
ATTRACTED SPE- 
CIAL ATTENTION 


Photographs‘copyrighted by 
Hixon-Connelly Studio, 
Kansas City 


\a Valeska Suratt in’ an English navy- blue tailored suit. The blouse and waist- ed 
coat are flesh- color. The hat is the new Lewis sailor, and the umbrella-is a 


* military” model. 
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Suratt—who is at present playing a characteristic vaudeville sketch entitled 


A particularly bizarre effect in an evening gown lately) worn by Valeska ‘ js J 
‘Black Crape and Diamonds.” g 
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Here Miss Suratt is shown wearing a dress of white silk, trimmed with ie 
cherries. The coat is of green and white and the bonnet of green, trimmed 
with cherries. 
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MAN 


a This black taffeta gown, typical of Miss Suratt’s taste for striking effects, Ld 
is trimmed with woven flowers of real silver thread. Both hat and dress 


are by Bendil. 
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Phoiograph by White, New York 


‘“Prolding® Out’ 


THE LAY OF THE PROUD, PROUD 
ACTOR-MAN: VERS VERY LIBRE 


By George M. Cohan 


H* was standing on the corner of 
Fourteenth and Irving Place, 
With a Clipper in his pocket and a 

cigarette in his face. 


He was jingling several nickels he had 
planted in his kick; 

He was dressed the way I’d dress if 
they cast me for a hick. 


He wore a sneering smile, which 
seemed to say “I guess I’m bad.” 
He was known by every patron Den- 

net’s restaurant ever had. 


He sort of took my fancy as he stood 
alone that night— 

I approached him in a casual way and 
asked him for a light. 


To start the conversation I inquired: 
“How’s the gang?” 

He sized me up from head to foot and 
answered with a twang: 


“T ghought I knew them all, but you’re 
the latest one they’ve wrung; 

If you’re trying to string your cousin, 7 
kid, it’s cold, I wont be strung.” 


I assured him that I wouldn’t try to 
kid him in the least, 3 

And I whispered “I’m a Western acro- © 
bat just landed East.” 


OU’LL find (he answered, smiling), 7 
that the New York game is tough. | 

You ought to’ve stayed in ’Frisco with 7 
that acrobatic stuff. 
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They’re guys here out of work that 
know as much as K. and E.; 

They simply can’t get in at_all; for 
instance, look at me. 


I’ve been holding out with B. F. Keith 
for fifty more since May, 

And I’m _ holding out. with Proctor 
‘cause I wont do three a day. 


If you play a week at Williams’, Oscar 
Hammerstein gets sore ; 

If you work for Hyde and Behman, 
why then Williams makes a roar. 


If you blacken up, they say you’re doing 
McIntyre and Heath; 

lf you play a week at Boston Music 
Hall, it’s cold with Keith. 


If you book the Poli circuit and your 
salary you trim, 

Why, then Hurtig hears about it and 
you've got to chop for him. 


If you nail a week in Buffalo, the rail- 
road fare is half, 

And you’ve got to play Toronto where 
you never get a laugh. 


If you aint doing three a day, you've 
got to be a star; 

Detroit it’s four a day—makes no dif- 
ference who you are. 


If you happen to be using Witmark 
music in your turn, 

Why, Von Tilzer makes a holler; so do 
Haviland and Stern, 


If Morris does your booking, why your 
Sunday nights are flat, 

Because Bentham’s got the concerts 
and that lets you out of that. 


If you tell a brand-new gag at Pastor’s 
Tuesday night, we'll say, 

Why, they tell the gag on Broadway at 
the Wednesday matinee. 


Salute the guy in uniform at Keith’s 
and bow your head, 

Because he may be Albee’s nephew and 
he'll tell his Uncle Ned. 


You've got to tip the stage hatids, that 
means seven plunks or eight, 

If you don’t, when you come back you'll 

wish you hadn’t booked the date. 
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And don’t tell Martin Beck you’re from 
the Coast; take my advice; 

Or he’ll know you're getting homesick 
and he’ll want to chop the price. 


The Mirror man gets sore if the Clip- 
per gets your ad., 

If you don’t advertise in both, they’ll 
make you wish you had. 


If you play a week in Springfield, then 
they’ll know that you’re a joke; 

If you grab a week at Huber’s, when 
you tip your hand you’re broke. 


The only way to do is stand and wait 
and go the route; 

Then they’ve got to come to you if they 
know you’re holding out. 


I ought to know the game; I’ve been 
around since 82. 

At that time all that Joe and Annie 
Burgess stuff was new. - 


I worked for old John Stetson over 
twenty years ago, 

Long before those piking Frohmans 
ever thought they’d have a show. 


I haven’t got a dollar, and I haven’t 
worked since May, 

And I haven’t paid a board-bill since a 
year ago to-day. 


I’d be working every week—that’s if 
I’d work for sixty-five ; 

And they'll never cut my salary ten.as 
long as I’m alive. 


You’re a dead one when you're buried; 
be a live one here on earth— 

Now, remember what I told you: make 
them pay you what you’re worth. 


THANKED him for his tip and 
grabbed a Broadway surface car, 
And meditated so I went a dozen blocks 
too far. 


A year elapsed; one day I saw a man’s 
familiar face; 

He was standing on the corner of 
Fourteenth and Irving Place. 


He stood there with another man, an 
actor, too, no doubt, 

And as I passed I heard my friend re- 

mark: “I’m holding out.” 






























Phantom Fingers 


SOMETHING THAT COULDN’T HAVE 
HAPPENED BUT DID HAPPEN 


By Ellis 


Author of ‘“‘WkKy He Married Her,’ 


i ]|N account of what a German 
| O grenade had done to Jack’s 
right arm they amputated the 
arm at the elbow, and the clean 
Canadian blood caused the wound to 
heal rapidly. The big, blue-eyed boy 
took it all good-naturedly enough: he 
was in better case than a lot of the 
fellows; his legs were all right, and 
some of the lads had no legs at all. He 
still had his left arm, too; it is wonder- 
ful how thankful a man can be for one 
good arm. It is wonderful how a man 
can joke about some things when he is 
young and has plenty of health left. 

“What worries me,” said Jacky, sit- 
ting in the sun before the tea 
tent in the convalescent camp some- 
where in Kent, “is how I’m going to 
manicure ‘the finger-nails on the left 
hand I left over there in Belgium.” 

The surgeon grinned. 

“You feel ’em growing?” 

“And sometimes the palm of the hand 
I kissed good-by in the trenches, itches 
something rare!” said Jacky. “A bit 
of the odd, that—what ?” 

It was odd. It was weird to feel 
the tickling of a palm you no longer had 
at the end of your arm, as if a fly were 
walking across it, as you might say. 

“The ends of the nerves,” said the 
surgeon, although Jacky knew that well 
enough already. ‘Stupid beggars, 
those nerves. It 


Parker 


" Pags. ts Pige”* 


Butler 


the ‘‘Philo Gubb’’ storiesland others 


“T can feel every finger on that right 
hand,” said Jackey. 

“No uncommon thing,” agreed the 
surgeon. “Don’t you fret. That will 
wear away.” - 


HERE are some thousands over 
yonder like Jacky. Missing hands 
that will not admit yet that they are 
gone, supply a good bit of ghastly 
humor. There is a glass on a table, 
and the stump of an arm reaches out 
for it with phantom fingers that are 
only. the lingering ghosts of fingers a 
man will never use again. It is weeks 
before a chap like Jacky remembers 
not to stick out his stump of a right 
arm to do a hand-shake with whom- 
ever holds out a hand to be shaken. A 
lost hand “goes to sleep” as convinc- 
ingly as if it still existed, and it is 
enough to make a man grin when he 
wants to rub the dumb member and 
has to think twice before he remem- 
bers it is the end of the stump he must 
rub. There was Carter, whose right 
leg was off halfway up the thigh, and 
whose greatest worldly trouble was that 
he could feel a grain of sand between 
his big toe and the next one, and 
couldn’t brush it away because he had 
no toes. 
“Aw, tut, now!” Jacky said a 
hundred times as he forgot and tried 
to take his pipe in 





takes them a couple 
of years sometimes 
to learn they don’t 
have to worry about 
fingers and hands that 





“PHANTOM FINGERS?” is 

the kind of story you find 

only in THE GREEN BOOK, the 

magazine that is different. Mr. 
Butler is a regular contributor. 


those phantom fin- 
gers, or raised the 
stump of an arm to 
rub his head with the 
hand that was not 
there. 








are gone.” 
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So, then,—which is the story,— 
they shipped him back to Canada. 
Phantom fingers, however real-seem- 
ing, cannot pull a trigger. 


ACKY was glad enough to be. back. 

They landed him at Quebec, and he 
had a rousing welcome, for it was a 
gallant company the ship brought over. 

This was all good enough—a man 
likes to be a hero for a day or two; but 
what he wants most is a sight of the 
Girl again. The Girl up there in the 
Northwest wheat country, you under- 
stand. Mary, if you want to know her 
name. 

Now, it was the right arm Jack had 
put around her when he said farewell 
at her shack door, and it was the right 
hand that had held her hand lingeringly. 
It was with the right hand he had 
shaken the hand of old Boswell, her 
father. 

In Quebec they handed Jacky a letter 
from Mary telling Jack he would never 
‘shake old Boswell’s hand again: the old 
man was dead. There was other news: 
Jack’s mother had gone to Calgary; 
Jack’s father was alone on the farm. 
There was other news: “And I love 
you and love you and love you! x x x x 
x x x (Kisses).” Stale news, but good 
news still. I give you three guesses 
whether Jack was eager to get back to 
the Northwest wheat country. 

At the Junction you change cars 
(that being what junctions are for), 
and Jacky threw his luggage to the 
platform with his left hand (after try- 
ing to pick it up with that same right 
he had left in Belgium) and walked 
across the platform to the bay-window 
where the agent was working the tele- 
craph. The through train shook the 
frame station as it rolled onward to- 
ward the Pacific. 

“And when do I get a train up the 
branch?” asked Jack. 

“Well, you great big horse-thief, 
hello!” cried the agent, reaching a hand 
through the open window. “How are 
you, Jack? How’s the trenches?” 

“Lie down now!” said Jack, slapping 
at his stump of a right arm, which 
reached out impulsively for the hand- 
shake. “I can’t get the beggar trained, 
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Joe. He thinks he’s all there still. The 
trenches are rotten, if you ask me. 
I’m one that’s glad to be back. When 
do I get a train north?” 

“Eight hours. I heard you lost an 
arm. Hard luck, Jack!” 


“You ought to see how some of us— 


are trimmed!” said Jack cheerfully. 
“What’s that yonder?” 

It was an engine, panting on a sid- 
ing, with half a dozen grain-cars. 

“Say, you can go up on that if you 
want to,” said the agent. “Special we 
are running up for wheat—you wont 
believe how Government is rushing 
wheat out of this section. Some days 
—wait a minute, I'll ask Da’rty to let 
you off at your place as he passes.” 


UCKY circumstance one! Six .or 

seven hours saved, and Mary that 
much nearer, and a couple of hours’ 
good, fresh war-talk for Da’rty. 

“’Ounds, but it looks good to see this 
country again!” said Jack, looking out 
of the window of the caboose at the 
widespread landscape. 

“Some different from over there, 
hey?” said Da’rty. 

“Thank God, yes!” 

Da’rty climbed atop the caboose when 
the train slowed down and stopped, and 
Jacky threw his luggage to the side of 
the track. Da’rty waved his arms at 
the engineer and a hand at Jack, and 
Jack waved his stump, but his eyes 
were fastened on the spot where his 
father’s shack had stood. There was 
no shack. Instead, there were ruins 
as black and as lowly as any he had 
seen in Belgium. Lucky circumstance 
number two! Shack and barn lay in 
lowly ruin, burned to the ground, and 
neither man nor beast nor structure 
appeared where Jack had counted on 
seeing his home. He turned and 
looked toward Boswell’s. 

The wheat bent gently under the 
passing breeze. In his left hand Jack 
took his luggage and walked toward 
Boswell’s. The distance was a half- 
mile, even cutting straight through the 
wheat, and the last thin paring of the 
sun dipped before he had made half the 
distance. Darkness came as if shaken 
out of a box—a thin darkness that the 
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Northwest country had to call a twi- 
light or do without twilight altogether. 
Jack walked on, creasing a swath 
through the tall wheat. He hoped. his 
father had sold his old wheat before 
the barn burned; tough luck, any- 
way, but there was a royal crop stand- 
ing, and a shack and such a barn as his 
father had had were no great loss. 
They had talked of new buildings, any- 
way. 


HE door of the Boswell shack stood 

open, As Jack neared it he shouted, 

but rio one came to the door. He hur- 

ried. ~Twenty feet away he heard 

Mary’s voice angrily, tensely expostu- 

lating, and ending in a short, sharp cry. 
He dropped his luggage and ran. 

He heard the thud and a male growl 
—a snarl. Twice the girl he loved 
screamed, and he leaped into the low, 
dusky room. 

Mary stood by the table, one arm 
now held across her eyes and the other 
hand extended. - Bent forward, with his 
two huge brown hands ready to grasp 
the girl, Henry—the half-breed man- 
of-all-work—advanced toward her. 
Jack shouted. The half-breed stepped 
back, and Mary lowered her arm from 
before her eyes. 

“Get out of here, you dog!” Jack 
shouted. 

What happened then was little more 
than a moment’s work. I want you to 
see them as they were that instant in 
the dim, mellow light like that of a 
Rembrandt painting: Mary, with her 
hand back and resting against the table; 
Jack, his left arm extended to catch 
her as she fainted and fell; the half- 
breed, his face contorted with anger 
and thwarted passion, stooping slightly 
to grasp as a weapon a stout, rough 
chair that stood at his right hand. He 
was a huge brute, black-haired and 
browned of skin, and across his cheek 
burned a red line where Mary’s nails 
had already scratched him. He was 
mad with rage and passion. 


MARY went limp in Jack’s arm, her 
head falling backward and her 
hands inert. He bent with the sudden 
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weight and leaned against the heavy 
table; but he clasped her waist the 
closer. The half-breed raised the chair 
above his head and snarled and leaped 
forward. Like a bar of living iron 
Jack’s right arm shot out as the half- 
breed closed in on him. Each of the 
five fingers on Jack’s right hand tingled 
to grasp the bare throat of the mis- 
begotten wretch. He felt a strength of 
steel in those fingers; he felt the 
muscles flex and unflex like a grasping 
hand. He bent forward and clutched 
the half-breed by the throat and let the 
fingers tighten. 

The half-breed let the chair fall to 
the floor and clasped his hands on his 
neck. He pulled and wrenched at the 
fingers that were tightening on his 
throat. His face went red; his knees 
trembled; he gasped madly for breath; 
gripped in the vicelike hand he hung 
limp, held up by the hand that was 
killing him. Then Jack opened his 
hand, and the dead man fell to the 
floor. 

For a moment more Jack stood there 
—Mary still inert and clasped in his 
left arm, the half-breed in a lifeless 
heap on the floor, and Jack’s own stump 
of a right arm extended over the dead 
man. 


OW, that is all there is to it. 

There is no use trying to explain 

it, because it is a thing that could not 

have happened. Yet it did happen. 

There were the marks of the phantom 

fingers on the half-breed’s throat, the 
red witnesses to the fact. 

The jury—it never went beyond the 
coroner’s jury—heard Jack tell the 
whole story and found a verdict of 
“apoplexy.” 

Have it that way, if you like. I call 
it more marvelous that a rugged half- 
breed should stop with uplifted chair at 
the pointing of a stump of an arm and, 
clasping his own throat until his fingers 
left their marks there, die of apoplexy, 
than that once—just once more-and for 
their last time—a young man’s fingers, 
alive or dead, should have the power 
to throttle a wild beast and save the 
Girl. 

















As I left he was 
bickering and com- 
ing down to Lo- 
dore—“five hun- 
dred dollars a reel wag 
for a three-reeler, “S 
four hundred dol- 
lars a reel for a four- 
reeler.. 2... a 








“There's Thou-sands in It! 
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THE ROMANTIC FARCE OF 
AN AUTHOR AMONG THE 
LOS ANGELES LOTUS-EATERS 


By Christopher 


Strong 


ILLUSTRATED .BY -GRANT -T. REYNARD 


In all my experience, I have never seen 
anywhere else such an extraordinary lot 
of liars. They (the newcomers in South- 
ern California) seem to subsist off of the 
rich sunshine of these valleys and off of 
the gaudy efflorescence of their own men- 
daciousness. They lie—and lie tremen- 
dously—in the most casual way, in the 
most ordinary conversation. And always 
their lies are about gold. 

—Capt. V. A. Whitehead, “Chronicles 
of Southern California,” 1850. 


IT APTAIN, you ought to see 
| c: them nowadays. If they were 
=| like that in the old days of the 
gold-rush, you ought to see what they 
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are like around Los Angeles to-day 


during the moving-picture boom. The 
inrushers there nowadays bandy about 
so_many thousands of conversational 
dollars that after a week of listening 
to their band, a person becomes posi- 
tively leaden-eyed and groggy; he wont 
chirk up for anything less than a 
quarter of a million, while as for a mere 
paltry hundred bones—he thinks no 
more of that than an Italian thinks of 
an invalid banana. 

Boze Bulger had just finished out- 
lining his woes as a feeding-ground for 
Human Pests, and the Editor had just 


“Yes, like Los Ange- 
les,” he was saying. “I 
have been out here only 
three months, and so far 
> I’ve sold five thousand 


dollars’ 
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told of several spasms of dyspepsia he 
had undergone in trying to digest the 
occasional egotist who drifts across the 
literary horizon. Suddenly the Editor 
turned to me and asked: “When you 
were recently in Los Angeles, did you 
meet up with any of this talk about big 
money in 
the mov- 
ies ?” 

And I 
had to ad- 
mit that I 
had met up 
with the 
talk. 


T must 

be some- 
thing in the 
California 
air. They 
say you can 
take any- 
thing that 
grows, plant 
it in South- 
ern Califor- 
nia, let that 
old sun get 
at it, and it 
will grow 
four times 
as big as 
anywhere 
else. This 
explains a 
lot of stuff 
—such as 
Native 
Sons,  Hi- 
ram John- 
son, I. W. 
W.’s, orange 
crops, paper 
credit and 
Pete B. 
Kyne. There 
is some- 
thing sort of 
exuberant and blooming about the 
whole business, a fructiferous and 
juicy bourgeoning, a “gaudy efflores- 
cence,” as the old captain puts it 
above. : 

Take an ordinary New York ship- 


Nor can you blame any dear little 

actress for being cross with her 

fourteen-hundred-dollar car and 

wanting a four-thousand-dollar one 
to match her “personality.” 
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ping-clerk, give him a diploma from 
a scenario correspondence-school and 
turn him loose in-Los Angeles. In two 
weeks he will be talking about “my 
car” and complaining at paying eighty 
dollars a week at his hotel. 

The writers seem to have the disease, 
or the advantage of the climate, or 
whatever it is, the worst of all. 
Occasionally you will hear an actor 
(who used to drive a laundry wagon 
until he found out he had Eyes) be- 
moaning the fact that he has just signed 
a contract for only a thousand a week. 
Still, you can forgive him. He is an 
actor—and a movie actor, at that. 

And I have heard directors ejaculate 
hysterically while under the influence 
of this financial “hop,” the devil’s brew. 
I had occasion to visit a remote “loca- 
tion” one day, and the management 
very kindly tendered me a horse upon 
which to make the trip. As I rode up 
to where the gentlemanly director was 
cursing and despising his poltroon 
players through a megaphone, he sud- 
denly directed his Thespian bazoo at 
me and yelled: 

“Hey, youse! Where the helljuh git 
that ’orse ?” 

When he found that it. was a com- 
pany horse, he no longer tried to 
dissemble that he was a human being, 
but throwing his hat and megaphone 
on the ground, promptly reverted to 
type. It was slughead type, too— 
Hearst red. Through the Vesuvian 
torrents of vocal filth that assailed the 
southern welkin, I learned that he him- 
self, personally and in his own in- 
dividual fashion, had been compelled to 
walk all that distance to the location. 
That was bad enough—that I should 
ride and he should walk. But the worst 
of it was the loss of his valuable time. 
It was quite valuable. I myself heard 
him say just how valuable it was. It 
was worth “two hundred dollars, a 
minute.” 


“WHERE do they draft these 
directors from?” I asked my 
agent that night. 
There seemed to be animus in his 
reply: “A lot of them are old-time 
legitimate ham actors. They were such 

















bum actors they couldn’t get regular 
jobs in the old days, so they went over 
to the movies. In those days the movies 
were new and glad to get any kind of an 
old hick to say a kind word to them. 
These uncouth, vulgar thickheads got 
in then—and there they’ve stuck like 
barnacles, oysters, clams and other 
clogfish.” My agent said some more 
about movie directors which shall not 
be placed in this magazine, and hence 
on your library table; but his view is 
apt to be narrow. He has sold some 
scenarios which he claims these direct- 
ors have “ruined.” 

The actor you can’t blame much for 
going off his chump about money, with 
Charlie Chaplin getting six hundred 
and seventy million dollars a year, and 
Mary Pickford getting five hundred 
decillion dollars every time a promoter 
comes in contact with a lead pencil and 
-.a piece of paper. Nor can you blame 
any dear little actress for being cross 
with her fourteen-hundred-dollar car 
and wanting a four-thousand-dollar 
one to match her “personality.” Six- 
teen short months ago, as a member 
of the social set of Seattle, she was 
picking them hot off the waffle-iron in 
the front window and “drawing one” 
of Java for the railroad boys at the 
Fe-lite Restaurant. Her name then 
was Jessie Snaffercorn, but now it is 
Elaine Fascination, and her _press- 
agent will tell you that the reason the 
social scenes were so au fait in her 
latest release, “The Butterfly and the 


Hog,” was because Miss Fascination. (7 © 


as a Seattle débutante, brought to the 
screen all her intimate etiquette and 
savoir-how. I trust I have too much 
native American chivalry to resent 
Miss Snaffercorn’s laying on so much 
dog, and if she refuses to wink when 
she says her salary is greater than that 
of the President, I for one can repress 
my giggles. Comedy is all the 
richer when played in a_ serious 
strain, 


CTORS, actresses and directors get 
the Los Angeles delirium, but 


they do not get the manie des grandeurs 
in anything like the degree to which 
it affects writer-folks. 





“THERE’S THOU-SANDS IN IT!” 
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The glorious pecuniary visions of the 
scenario writers! Thousands and thou- 
sands and thou-sands — dollar-marks 
in front, zeroes trailing, and no 
decimal-points need apply! 

Elsewhere I have explained the 
psychology of why the writer always 
lies about the 
money he 
makes. It is 
simple. If he 
isn’t making 
much money, 
he is com- 
pelled to lie. 
If he is mak- 
ing money, it 
is a pleasure 
to lie about 
it. And for 
the scenario 
writer, es- 
pecially as he 
is affected by 


the air of 
Los Angeles, 
. that remark 


goes double. 

You can 
no more keep 
a scenario 
writer from 
multiplying 
his _ receipts 
by two, three, 
four or five 
than you can 
keep a_ real 
author from 
putting his 
hands on his 


face when 
posing for 
his photo- 


graph, or 
than you 
can keep a 
brewer from 
establishing 
cast-iron 
dogs and 
deer on his 
lawn. Nature is nature, and murder 
will out. 

I went to a reception while in the 
Blossomy Burg and was enthralled by 


Take an ordinary New York 
shipping-clerk, give him a diploma 
from a scenario correspondence- 
school and turn him loose in Los 

ngeles. In two weeks he will 
be talking about “my car” and 
complaining at paying eighty dol- 

lars a week at his hotel. 
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the spectacle of a young man with a 
penetrating voice, who sat in a far 
corner and held oration. 

“Yes, I like Los Angeles,’ he was 
saying. “I have been out here only 
three months, and so far I’ve sold five 
thousand dollars’ worth of stuff. At 
that rate I will make twenty thousand 
dollars during the year, but I expect 
to do better than that—oh yes, why 


I heard him say just how 

valuable his time was. It 

was worth “two hundred 
dollars a minute.” 


<a 


not? I just got a contract to-day for 
a serial with the—I’m not at liberty to 
tell the name of the company, though 
—ten thousanddollars right there ; and” 
—tossing his literary hair and smiling 
at an open-mouthed girl adorer— 
“honestly I don’t know what to do. 
They’ll be after me for the first two 
episodes this week, and I haven’t got 
an idea.” Proceeds there and then 
to dream aloud. “How would this do? 
Have a man in love with two women. 
He marries one, disappointing the 
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other, of course. But the other is a 
determined woman, a_ super-woman. 
Man gets on a railroad train. It 
smashes up in a wreck. He loses his 
memory. When he comes to his senses, 
he is living in a distant town with 
Woman Number Two as his wife. Then 
some friend of his first wife’s sees him 
there and tells her. I don’t know how 


I'll end it up.” Faint, patronizing 


smile; chorus of admiring “Ah’s” from 
the crowd which has been present at 
this impromptu celebration. “Probably 
will have him in a motor-car which 
dashes over a cliff. Shock restores his 
memory.” 

“But that is old stuff,” objects 
another scenario writer, peevishly. 

“What if it is?’ asked the young 
man, with wide eyes of wonder. “It’s 
hokum. People has always fell for it; 
they’ll fall again. You don’t want to 
go giving them too much originality.” 
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This boy kept it up for hours. He 
guessed he would buy a new car, a 
twelve-cylinder. He was going to buy 
a little place in Hollywood that he’d 
been looking at that day, a little ten- 
thousand-dollar dump. . He liked the 
country, you see. Joseph Conrad 
might be a good writer, 
but he had a friend who 
used ten pseudonyms 
and wrote so many 
short stories, novelettes 
and novels that he 
cleaned up thirty thou- 
sand dollars last year. 
And so on. 


EVER tell 

again that 
liquor-drinker 
superior rush of 
imagination to the 
tongue; that in the ruby 
glow of wine a man 
sees himself a_ rosier 
god than in the lucid 
reflection of plain old 
aqua pura. This fellow 
was a_ water-drinker, 
and he laid it over all 
the hooch-hoisters I 
ever heard, even as 
Barnum & _ Bailey’s 
lays it over the man 
on the corner dry- 
goods box selling 
Ogalalla Compound. 
Booze thickens the 
tongue of the self- 
hater and coarsens the 
work; but _ water, 
applied to the right 
organism, such as this 
under view, makes 
liquid and unending the 
discourse and, in the 
immortal words of 
Tennyson, flows around 
us coots forever, until 
it makes us haunt the fern. 
the fern—in other words, beat it to the 
hay. Still, as I left he was bickering 


me 
the 
has a 


and coming down at Lodore—“five 
hundred dollars a reel for three-reelers, 
four hundred dollars a reel for a four- 
reeler, three hundred dollars a reel for 








I haunted: 
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five-reelers. I says to him: ‘Figure it 
out for yourself.’ You see, that’s my 
price, figured out so they can’t skin me. 
You don’t get me selling a fellow a 
three-reeler at a three-reel price, and 
then letting him make money on me 
by expanding it to a five-reeler!” 

A word here as to the 
real thing in scenario 
writers. Wherever I 
met the competent and 
efficient writing men,— 
such men as those, for 
instance, who make up 
the plots for the .Tri- 
angle features, — I 
found them saying 
nothing and sawing 
wood. They were 
mostly old-time news- 
paper men (not so old, 
either) with a talent 
for the new “game,” 
and they have brought 
along with their alert- 
ness and efficiency the 
mum _ self - communion 
of the first-class news- 
paper man. They are 
doing good work and 
making good thoney,— 
perhaps not as much as 
they» ought to be get- 
ting, — but they are 
not beating the bass 
drum about it; nor are 
they doubling in brass. 
They regard with a 
cynical fatigue the spec- 
tacle of the windy 
Willie from magazine- 
dom as he heaves his 
rococo facade, chucks 
his bluff and supplies 


Sixteen short months ago, as a member of his own balloon-juice. 
the social set of Seattle, she was picking 
them hot off the waffle-iron in the. front 
window and “drawing one” of Java for 


the railroad boys at the Ee-lite Restaurant. 


And they have a tinge 
of proper envy when 
some novelist walks in 
and pulls down a big 
stake for the movie rights to a best- 
seller that never sold and is now in the 
cellar—or when a playwright makes a 
haul on a bum play that had a “run” 
like a duck. (‘‘Where do all the bad 
plays go to?” asks Georgie Nathan ; and 
answers: “Into the movies.”’) 
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FOR the most part the first-class 
scenario writer has so much work 
on hand that he is left no time for 
getting out in the middle of the bar- 
room or tea-studio and despising him- 
self; and his bank-account is so sound 
that it needs no Munchausen magni- 
fication. 

It generally is the free-lance fiction 
writer who just can’t make his lungs 
behave. The “haunted brotherhood,” 
as Henry James has so aptly called all 
creative writers, act as if they are ona 
spree, as soon as they get to Los An- 
geles or get sight of the color of easy 
Los Angeles money. They think money 
and they talk money; they think and 
talk of little else; and always in thou- 
sands and thou-sands and thou-sands. 
Some of them, it is true, are getting it— 
and “it” has gone to the heads of the 
ones who are not. 

The agents are a great help in this— 
both the old-time literary agents and 
the new-time scenario agents. It is 
part of their legitimate job to boost 
values, and as boosters they make a 
steam-hoist look like a toboggan-slide— 
for which, say I, speaking as an author 
myself, three rousing cheers! 

The movie directors seem not to 
know who’s who in the magazine game 
and believe, when told, that every 
author is well known, famous, eminent, 
a best-seller and the real prop and 
coping of our American letters. I pre- 
sume they are told so, either by the 
author himself or herself, or else by 
the agent. Thus we note in the adver- 
tisements of a motion-picture feature 
that the scenario has been made from 
a story by “the world-renowned short- 
story writer, Ambrose Tootle,” and so 
forth. os 
Frequently I was asked by men in the 
motion-picture business such questions 
as: “Do you know a magazine writer 
named Luella Tonganoxie Pish?” and 
when I admitted that I had never heard 
of the lady, I would get some such 
wondering reply as: “Funny! She’s 
said to be a famous writer. Her stuff’s 
in all the magazines. We’ve—we’ve got 
a lot of it here, looking it over.” 

And right there, being true to my 
craft, I hope in my inmost hoping- 
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place that Luella sells him her stuff, 
and I say, cheerfully: “Well, I don’t 
read many of the magazines, and there 
are a fine lot of strong, new writers 
coming up nowadays. You’ve probably 
picked a winner in Miss Pish.” 

For, whatever my private opinion of 
writing nowadays (including my own), 
I am one of those who almost weep 
tears of joy when I hear of a writer 
getting a fat word-rate from an editor 
or squeezing a few extra dollars out of 
a movie magnate. My idea of a bright, 
newsy paper would be to have The 
New York Sun able to come out every 
morning with a news item of an editor 
having been sandbagged and robbed the 
night before. 

Of course, I could go on on this 
subject for pages, but I fear I could 
not do it the justice; I could not eluci- 
date it with the verve, color, vim and 
rhetoric of my friend, the late Morgan 
Robertson. Folks, you should have 
heard him! For vigor of sweep, for 
incision of point, for flowers of profan- 
ity, apples of cusswords, in vitupera- 
tions of silver, he was simply ne plus 
ultra and hors concours. A great man 
passed when Morgan moved on. 


BRIEFLY to conclude as to this gaudy 

Los Angeles boosting-bee, I think 
it was a matter of two weeks’ time that 
I listened to young fictioneers talking 
-themselves into two or three hundred 
dollars a week, ten thousand and twelve 
thou-sand and fifteen thou-sand dollars 


a year. Then one night I saw a tele- 
gram from a New York agent to his 
Los Angeles representative. The first 
thing that interested me in this telegram 
was that it was sent “collect” and the 
charges on it were $7.21. I had never 
seen that before. 

Then the telegram itself. It told this 
representative the life-history of a lady 
author. It was almost a short story in 
itself. It said she was the greatest 
realist since de Maupassant; the best 
fairy-tale writer since Hans C. Ander- 
sen, of Denmark; the best character- 
portrayer since Balzac; the best 
romance writer since R. L. Stevenson; 
the best comic author since Dickens; 
and that James Fenimore Cooper was 





















a sort of insect when it came to Indian 
junk, in comparison to her. The 
instructions were for the representative 
to go tell this to the Motion 
Picture Company and to sign them up 
for the movie rights to her 1916 output 
for twelve thou-sand dollars. 

“Gee!” I said. ‘What are you going 
to do?” 

Calmly the fellow replied: 
gonna:do it.” 

Then is when I saw a great light. I 
told him on the. spot he was my agent. 
I delivered to him one bale, containing 
three bushels of my deathless home- 
"made literature. I left him reading it, 

and I went to see him again next 
morning. : 
“Do you think you can get me a hun- 


Three's 





“T’m 


THERE 


THREE’S A CROWD 
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dred dollars a reel for that sheep-dip ?” 
I asked him. 

He strode to the middle of the floor 
and roared: “A hundred dollars a 
reel? A paltry, a measly, a trench- 
insecty hundred dollars a reel for this 
marvelous work?—for this tremen~ 
dously original work, smacking of 
brains at every pore?—for these rare 
ideas, this clever turning of plot, these 
bursts of pure genius? Do you think I 
am going to give this masterly work 
away? Not a cent less than five hun- 
dred dollars a reel, my boy! Nota cent 
less, and I’m doing them a favor letting 
them have it that cheap!” 

There you are. There’s thou-sands 
in it. 

As for my new car— 


a Crowd 


IS MORE THAN ONE 


WAY OF WINNING A WOMAN 


By Octavus 


“‘He Understood Wimmin,’ 


Author of ‘‘If,’’ 


Roy Cohen 


“*Register Love’’ 


and other stories 


| AY, why don’t you take in the 
| S show at the Academy to-night. 





—“The Old Homestead’? 
i eae Sure, I used to be strong on 
the rough stuff, but that was before the 
Doc sends me off to the country. .... 

What’s the story? Well, I guess it 
aint no new yarn, but when these old- 
timers get under y’r shirt, they make a 
deep dent. 

Y’see, it was this way: I’ve been feel- 
ing kinder on the hog for a long time, 
and I has a gabfest with the Doc. He 
pokes me a few in the bread-basket, 
feels me up a bit, holds hands awhile, 
makes me stick out me tongue—and 
says: 

“The back-to-nature cure f’r yours, 
m’son.” 

“Huh?” I asks, puzzled. 

“The country,” he wises me. “Bab- 
blin’ brooks an’ bosky dells an’ such.” 


“Y’re kiddin’ me?” 
“On the level,” he insists, earnest- 


like. ‘And y’d better make it soon. 
Y’re run down. Things are lookin’ 
bad—” 


“Yeh!” I butts in. “Rotten! Here’s 
me wit’ two of the best hundred- 
and-twenty-two pounders in the city, 
and not a fight f’r a month. Honest, 
Doc, things is fierce!” 

“T aint talkin’ about business,” he 
snaps, peevish. “I’m gassin’ about y’r 
health.” 


[™ wise finally, an’ the next day I 

pulls out on the Central. My ticket 
expires at a one-hoss burg called Har- 
leyville, and I takes a hack f’r the farm 
he’d recommended as training quarters 
—no taxi being in sight. That was 
night. The next morning I lamps the 
outfit for the first time. 
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Say, on the dead, that was some 
good-looking piece. of scenery, rollin’ 
up and down like the surf at Coney, 
and cows and chickens and pigs and 
geese—and a little blonde queen all 
dolled up like the first act of that there 
same “Old Homestead.” 

Yeh, it was me f’r her right from the 
gong, though she never could see me 
with field-glasses. I runs across her 
funny. I’m strollin’ through a big field 
and climbs a fence. When I gets half- 
way over I slips and falls. I swears 
aplenty, and then I hear some one 
laughin’, sorter half shocked and half 
tickled. I looks up—an’ there she is! 

She aint no more’n about five foot 
one, and’d enter the ring ten pounds 
below the flyweight limit in proper 
trim. Here she is, dressed in this pink- 
and-white stuff, big bonnet hat, dish o’ 
corn under the left wing and the right 
hand busy handing it out to the hungri- 
est bunch of poultry I ever seen. 

I gets up, brushes my clothes and 
stares for a minute. She quits feedin’ 
the chickens, an’ she stares at me too. 
Shoot me dead if she aint got the cutest 
lamps—aw, say; you’ve seen ’em, aint 
you? All blue and big and round— 
gee! It made funny little shivers run 
up and down me back, and I started to 
think this back-to-nature business was 
pretty good stuff after all. 

Then I snatches off me lid. 

“Beg pardon,” I see “but I fell 
down—accidental.” 

She looks at me to see am I kiddin’ 
her, and then she laughs again. 

“T see,” she bubbles. An’ off she 
goes for another spiel. 

“Seein’ it pleases you,” I sez, “I'll do 
it again.” I starts to climb the fence, 
and she calls to me. 

“Never mind, Mister Davis,” she 
says. “Once was enough. I wont for- 
get.” 

I’m surprised that she’s got my mon- 
aker, and I asks her about it. 

“Doctor Marchale telegraphs y’r 
comin’,” she says. 

“Wasn’t that nice of him?” 

“Y’r from Noo York?” 

“That’s me,” I answers. 

“An’ y’r up here f’r y’r health?” 

“That’s my Bertillon, all right.” 
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She eyes me for a second, and I see 
that she don’t get me f’r soup. 

“Well?” I asks, tickled. 

“T hope you'll improve—” And she 
actually blushes, though Lord knows 
what for. 

“You hang out here?” 

“Yes—sir.” 

“T’'ll improve,” I says, pronto. 

“Oh!” And she blushes again. 


| TRIES my darndest to think of 

something else to make her blush, she 
looks so nice that way, but the only 
other things I can think of that’d make 
her do that—well, I keeps ’em under 
my hat. 

“We haven’t been 
says, bold. “My 
Davis.” 

A little dimple peeks outa her left 
cheek f’r a minute. 

“T’m Phyllis Barrow,” she counters 

“Pleased to meetcha!’’ I blurts, an’ 
we shakes hands. Say, she’s got the 
softest mitt I ever handled. But she’s ° 
got a grip, too; an’ she looks me right 
in the eyes when she shakes. 

“T hope we'll be friends,” she feints. 

“We will,” I comes back, tryin’ to 
look her square in the eyes, and failin’, 
—I’m groggy by that time, y’see,—“or 
it wont be my fault.” 

So we rambles into the big top for 
breakfast, and I gets knocked down to 
the old man an’ the chief dame and a 
couple of boobs who works on the 
farm. Then we sets down to sausages 
like we gets in cans in Noo York, an’ 
stacks 0’ wheats that’d make old Childs 
turn over, an’ coffee—some coffee, that. 
And I finds meself drinkin’ milk before 
the meal’s over. Some hangout, that. 

After breakfast I moseys out on the 
piazza—straight goods, that’s what they 
call it—and takes a smoke. I hands the 
old man one of my ten-cent-straights, 
and that wins him. Then I sees Phyllis 
beatin’ it down the hill with a bucket 
in each hand. 

“Where’s she headed?” I asks. 

“To get some water,” he answers, 
easy-like. 

I looks at him hard. 

“What! . Her bringing up 
buckets of water?” 


interduced,” I 
name’s George 


two 
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“Why, sure—say, where’re you 
goin’ ?”—f’r I’m beatin’ it right after 
her. 

“To bring up that water for her,” I 
answers, haughty. “Wimmin oughtn’t 
to work that way!” I turns around 
once, an’ the old geezer is staring after 
me like I’m nutty. 

She’s got the buckets filled when I 
gets there, an’ she lifts ’em as easy as 
nothin’. 

“Cease!” I says, strikin’ a pose. “I 
will carry them for you.” 

“Why °” 

“Because no wimmin should carry 
such loads.” 

She sizes me up, puzzled again, 
laughs out loud, and lets me go ahead. 
I lands ’em in the kitchen—it aint none 
of these here kitchenettes either—and 
then the old lady gives me the ta-ta 
sign, an’ I beats it. 


DON’T see Phyllis again till dinner. 

We don’t speak none, bein’ as we’re 
across the table, an’ I seems to have 
lost my gift of gab. But the old man 
butts in. 

“Have yuh lamped the village yet?” 
he asks. Of course he don’t talk like 
me none whatever, but I couldn’t imi- 
tate that talk of his if I tried a hundred 
years. It aint American at all. 

“Na-a!” I answers. “Where is it?” 

“*Bout a mile and a half down the 
road. Phyllis is goin’ down after the 
mail in an hour, an’ you can trot along 
w’ her.” 

I looks at the kid quick, an’ she’s red- 
dened up again. 

“Tf it’s O. K—” I starts, an’ she 
flashes me another of them round-eyed 
looks. 

“Delighted,” she says. 

“Gotcha!” I counters. 
it is.” 

An hour later we’re doin’ a marathon 
down the road. I looks at her a long 
while—the red comin’ an’ goin’ in them 
cheeks o’ her’n. 

“Y’r some chicken!” 
finally. 

“Oh!” She gets fire-color. 

I see I’ve made a break. 

“That’s slang,” I apologizes. 
you are pretty!” 


“One hour 


I busts out 


“But 
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She seems as tickled as a three-year- 
old. 

“You really think so?” 

“Why sure—I—” Say, that’s puttin’ 
it up to me pretty strong, aint it? Well, 
after that we keeps silent for a long 
time. Then she slants me one outa the 
corners of her eyes, smiles—an’ says: 

‘Noo York must be grand!” Yeh, 
just like that. 

“Betcha life it is,” I comes bacl:. 
I’m on familiar ground now, y’see. 

“An’ you live there—all the time ?” 

“Sure do.” 

“What—” Them blushes comes 
again—I never seen a girl who c’d blush 
like her. “But I guess that’d be an im- 
pertinent question.” 

“Nix on that stuff, kiddo,” I says, 
quick. “You couldn’t ask no imperti- 
nent questions. What you wanna 
know ?” 

She hesitates; then she sails in, both 
hands flyin’, so to speak. 

“Whatcha do in Noo York?” 

“Y’ mean what’s me business ?” 

She nods. I stop a minute, and for 
the first time I feel a little bit ashamed. 
And then I makes up me mind that if 
that’s goin’ to queer me, I’d better go 
ahead an’ do it now ’thout letting her 
get wise on her own hook. 

“Tm a_ prize-fight 
says. 

She shies: 

“A—a—what?” 

I seen right then and there I’m left 
at the post. 

“A prize-fight manager,” I repeats. 


manager,” I 


[™ ashamed of my profesh f’r the first 


time. I have handled some. good 
ones, you know: there’s Tiger Thom- 
son, an’ Kid Wilson, an’— but what’s 
the use? This here aint no prize-fight 
story. 

“What — what — does a prize-fight 
manager do?” 

“Meanin’ me?” 

She bobs her head. 

“Well, I keep a stable—” 

“Of horses ?” 

“No. Fighters—men. There’s four 
in the stable now—good ones, too. 
That there Kid Wilson is feather- 
weight champ of the world, an’ he’s my 
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principal meal-ticket—” I see I’m in 
over her depth, an’ I eases up. 

“These here fellers,”’ I explains, 
“fight f’r money. They’re clean guys, 
honest—three of the four is married, 
an’ they’re happier. An’ listen here, 
Miss Phyllis—don’t you get the idea in 
y’r bean that fightin’ aint as good a 
profesh as anything else. It takes a 
head f'r that, an’ a clean body, an’ 
spirit an’ grit, an’—” 

She flushes, an’ nods. 

“T understand,” she says. 
, Oa 

“Like everyone else, y’ thought 
fighters must be brutes, eh? Well, y’ 
think I’m a brute?” I’m punishin’ my- 
self some there, but if I’m gonna be 
queered, I might as well go the whole 
hog. 

“Oh! no—” she comes back quick. 

“Well, I was a fighter f’r three years 
—an’ a good one!” 

She jumps back to what I’d said be- 
fore. 

“Are you married ?” 

Doggone it—I blushed! 

“Na-a!” I says. “I aint tied up— 
n’r aint likely to be. The girls I could 
have I wouldn’t have. An’ the decent 
skirts I take a shine to—well, they wont 
none of ’em have anything to do wit’ 
a fight-manager.” 

“Oh!” she says, kinder soft; an’ we 
hardly speaks again till we gets back to 
supper. 


WELL, that’s the beginnin’. If I do 
say it meself, I gets in pretty 


“On’y 


strong wit’ the old folks, and at the end 
of two weeks I’m ready to confess that 
I’m strong enough f’r this Phyllis kid 


to get hitched f’r life. An’ she seems 
to have got over her feelin’ against 
fight-managers, some. We walks to- 
gether ’most every day when she aint 
workin’. By this time me health is all 
to the merry, but I’ve got a neat little 
wad in the bank, and I aint worryin’ 
none about kale. 

Yeh! mebbe you think it wasn’t 
nervy f’r me to be shinin’ up to such 
as her. But Steve Brodie took a chanst, 
an’ Steve aint got nothin’ special 
on me. I made up me mind to pro- 
pose. 
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Say—did y’ ever try to propuse to a 
tiny, soft-voiced, pink-an’-white little 
woman that yuh thought was all the 
world an’ then some? I’d rather face 
Jack Johnson in a finish-go any day in 
the week. Six times that I remembers,’ 
I try it, an’ I never get beyond the 
dumb period. Then I goes to me room 
an’ kicks meself. Not that she’d have 
said “Yes” if I’d made good; but— 
well, that’s all I gotta say about it. An’ 
in three days it was too late. Chauncey 
Neville blew into the picture. 

Chauncey, his name was, an’ that de- 
scribes him better’n anything I c’n tell 
you. He was pretty good to look at, 
but I think he uses face-cream an’ 
talcum-powder. Chauncey’s a writer. 
Now I aint got nothin’ against writers 
as a whole: Bill Angus who used to 
write them love stories f’r Th’ Police 
Gazette was a partic’lar friend o’ mine; 
but Chauncey gets on my nerves—an’ 
he stays there. 

It’d have been bad enough under any 
conditions, but when Chauncey comes 
I gets me knockout. 

Wimmin are fools, anyway—all of 
’em, even Phyllis. She liked them wing 
collars an’ them soft silk shirts he wore, 
an’ the white britches an’ white shoes 
and socks. Oh! he had her goin’ from 
his very first evenin’ at supper, w’en he 
looks at her cowlike an’ says: 

“Miss Phyllis, do you know you have 
perfectly exquisite eyes ?” 

I couldn’t get off a line like that to 
save my neck—not that I didn’t agree; 
but the idee of him sayin’ it that way. 

F’r two days he hangs around her 
like a trainer an’ a scrapper the day 
before the champeenship fight. I’m so 
jealous I’m afraid to trust meself near 
‘em, f’r fear I'll take a poke at ’im and 
muss his face a bit. An’ on the evenin’ 
of the second day I meets Phyllis alone 
at the gate. I bows, an’ she stops. 

“What’s been the matter with you f’r 
the last couple 0’ days?” she asks soft- 
like. 

“Oh! nothin’ special,” I sez. “But 
w’en I see one of these imitation John 
Drews dazzlin’ you, I guess it’s hands 
off f’r me!” I says, just like that. Up 
goes her pretty head, an’ she streaks 
into the house. 




















BY. the end of a week I’ve got enough. 
Three times I catch this here 
Chauncey helpin’ her over a brook— 
reg’lar picture like they got in Tom 
Sharkey’s place; an’ they stops in the 
middle, him wit’ his  lunch-hooks 
clamped around her mitt loverlike—an’ 
she don’t seem to mind. Every time I 
beats it for fear I'll do something. 

Nine days is gone. I’m just ready to 
beat it back to Noo York. I aint said 
nothin’—an’ I’m feelin’ miserable. I 
goes out under the trees at night—an’ 
then I seen ’em comin’. An’ his arm is 
around her waist! 

I seen red. I wanted to do murder 
right there—the darned Chauncey kid. 
But I figures if they love each other, 
it’s O. K., but little Willie’s on the job 
to watch. 

He stops right on the other side of 
the tree from where I am, an’ kisses 
her—an’ she kisses him— Say, don’t 
you never have a gun in y’r pocket w’en 
y’ see the woman y’ love kissin’ another 
man, an’ snugglin’ close in his arms. I 
didn’t, or—but anyways, I didn’t. 

There aint no use tellin’ you w’at 
they talked about; but I'll just tell yuh 
that they’re plannin’ to elope. They’re 
gonna leave from Harleyville on the 
four o’clock train the next afternoon. 
He’s wired to a friend of his f’r a min- 
ister, an’ they’re gonna get married. 
She aint wise to why she oughter elope, 
but he insists, an’ the poor kid’s so gone 
on him she says she will. 

Right then I begin to think at a 2%o1 
gait. The next mornin’ I avoids 
Chauncey an’ the girl an’ packs me 
grip. Right after dinner I sneaks out 
an’ beats it to the village. 

Sure ’nuff, w’en the train comes in, 
they’re waitin’. She’s all tremblin’ an’ 
flustered an’ scared, an’ he’s smilin’ that 
evil smile o’ his’n. I’m just about wild, 
but I holds meself in, wait till they get 
on the train—an’ then I jumps on from 
th’ other side and take up my post on 
the platform of the one Pullman. They 
aint likely to lamp me there. 


WO or three times durin’ the down 
trip the conductor eyes me kinder 
funny, wantin’ to know why I’m ridia’ 
on the platform, but I’ve paid me Pull- 
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man fare, an’ there aint too much said. 
At nine o’clock we pulls into the Grand 
Central, an’ I goes into the day-coach 
an’ swings to the ground first. I beats 
it to the taxi entrance an’ grabs one of 
the drivers. 

“I’m gonna point out a couple t’ 
you,” I sez. “Keep them in sight an’ 
it’s a ten-spot f’r yours. Get me?” 

He nods. Then Chauncey an’ the 
girl comes out, an’ she’s lookin’ around 
all bewildered, an’ he’s grinnin’ open 
now. They’re off! Down Fourth Ave- 
noo they go, an’—well, they wind up at 
a hotel I don’t like the looks of none 
too well. I follows ’em in. 

They’ve got what that little whipper- 
snapper of a clerk calls a sweet, an’ I 
have a lot of trouble gettin’ in. An’ 
w’en they finally do knock, an’ an- 
nounce a visitor, the door is cracked 
open, an’ I shoulders me way in. 

There’s as pretty a little tableau as 
you ever seen. <A guy wit’ a minister’s 
coat an’ a Bible—an’ the mug of a 
bruiser—is standin’ before Chauncey 
an’ the girl. There’s another woman 
in the room—she who opened the door 
f’r me—an’ nobody else. Then I’m 
sure! 

Phyllis an’ Chauncey jumps apart. 

“Mister Davis!” she pipes, lookin’ 
past me as though her old man was 
comin’ in the room. 

Chauncey mutters something ugly 
under his breath, and when I heard it, 
I knowed I'd been following a straight 
steer. 

“T come down to be a witness,” I 
says, bowin’. The girl gets red an’ 
sidles closer to Chauncey. 

“T’ll thank you to go,” he says to me. 

“Now, really, will you?” I asks, sar- 
castic. “Is that so?” 

“Tt is,’ he returns. The girl is 
groggy; she can’t make nothin’ out of 
it, although somehow she don’t get mad 
at me. She just says, “Oh!” an’ lets 
it go at that. 

“T’'ll go,” I says, “w’en I see the mar- 
riage license!” 

Then the girl seems to get wise for 
the first time. 

“An’ I'll go,” I says, “w’en I’m sure 
this here drink o’ water is a reg’lar 
minister. An’ I’ll go,” I says, “w’en y’ 
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tell me how y’r gettin’ married with 
on’y one witness.” 

“Chauncey!” says Phyllis, an’ she 
looks’ at me outa them big, round, 
scared eyes o’ her’n. 

Chauncey walks over to me. 

“Get outa here!” he says. 


[™ tickled all over. This looks like 

action, an’ I know that he’s wisin’ the 
girl up every minute to the true state 
of affairs. 

“Go t’ blazes!” I responds cheerful. 

“You—you—” 

“Say it!” I invites, cordial, “so’s I 
c’n smear y’ all over this here floor.” 

I reckon that there Chauncey person 
never seen me w’en I was doin’ ten- 
round wind-ups every two weeks. He 
takes a puny little smack at me mug an’ 
yells “Come on!” to the minister. 

I ducks, steps in an’ uppercuts to 
Mister Chauncey’s jaw. He goes down 
an’ out. I turns f’r the minister, but 
he’s beat it. Then I swings around to 
the girl. She aint faintin’ none, but 
she’s starin’ at me, an’ then at Chauncey 
on the floor, and wringing her hands 
kinder easy-like. 

“Come on,” I says, “let’s get outa 
this hell-hole. I'll carry y’ to a decent 
place, an’ to-morrow y’ can beat it back 
home.” 

“Oh!” she sobs. “I can’t go home—I 
can t—” 

I’m mighty embarrassed—she looks 
so little an’ so sweet. 

“Why not?” 

“T lef’ a note tellin’ em I was comin’ 
to Noo York t’ get married.” 

“Didja say who to?” 

She flashes me a look. 

“No—I—’” She looks like she’s gonna 


cry. 
“Well,” I says, an’ I’m all choked up 
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—an’ feelin’ foolish. “You come wit’ — 


me to a decent hang-out t’night, an’ 7 
to-morrer if you can't go back home | 


wit’out bein’ 

stops. 
“Yes—” 
“W’y—w’y—darn it—marry me!” 
She stares at me; then she crumples 


‘on the floor like it hit ’er in the solar 


plexus. 

“Oh! I couldn’t—I couldn’t—” she 
says. “It wouldn’t be treatin’ you 
right—an’ I couldn’t help comin’ down 
to Noo York. You never would look 
at me. You treated me so crool. You 
—I—oh! I can't!” | 

I stands over her. Somehow I man- 
ages to fight down the hankerin’ to take 
her in me arms. 

“Listen here, baby doll,” I says. “I 
know you aint got no use f’r me. But 
if y’ can’t go back, why, you might’s 
well take me—as—as— [ll treat y’ 
right. An’ to-morrer we'll get married 
all proper—an’ I—TI’ll try ’n’ make y’ 
love me—some day!” 

She climbs up an’ looks at me quiet. 

“T aint worthy o’ such a man as 
you!” she says (aint that awful!), 
“but I'll do it!” 

Well, she done it all right. After we 
been married an’ gone to a hotel an’ 
are left alone, she looks at me, an’ 
says: 

“You—you never told me that— 
that—” 

I goes close, starin’. 

“T love you,” I says, husky. 

She looks right back, an’ I could see 
them eyes wasn’t lyin’. 

“Take me in y’r arms!” she says. I 
done it. 

Then she pulls my head down to hers, 
an’ whispers: 

“T love you!” 


IN TERMS OF MILLIONS 


]F things work out as advertised, “million-dollar” photoplay spectacles will be 

quite ordinary offerings this summer. First comes “The Fall of a Nation,” by 
Thomas Dixon; then David W. Griffith’s photo-feature, “The Mother and the 
Law”—hoped to equal “The Birth of a Nation” in popularity; next the aquatic 
spectacle in which Annette Kellerman is starred; and last “Civilization,” the 
photoplay upon which Thomas W. Ince has been working for several months. 
Next! 
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Sensible, Sensible Marguerite Clark 


THE VERY LAST. PERSON “YOU'D 
IMAGINE TO BE MATTER-OF-FACT 


By 


‘| 7 IF course, it is eminently satis- 
2 O | factory to be sensible, matter- 

of-fact and beyond the sway 
of foolish impulse. It is even soothing 
to the jaded nerves. It is so easy to 
understand sensible people, those who 
do everything with the best .of inten- 
tions, and whose course in life is 
invariably intelligible. | Uninspiring? 
Well, perhaps! Still, inspiration is not 
' all‘it is cracked up to be. A little 

common sense is oc- 





Alan 


Dp a-fe 


her most interesting, She is the very 
last person I should ever have imagined 
to be matter-of-fact, with her wistful, 
flowerlike face, her tiny hands and feet, 
and the childlike, immature figure. 
Before I knew her, I pictured Mar- 
guerite Clark as one of those highly 
romantic, overstrung young damsels 
who are such a severe trial to their 
adoring relatives. She seemed to me 
to be just the sort of girl who would do 
desperate things in a 





casionally dimly inter- 
esting—and obscurely 
unusual. 

Little Marguerite 
Clark is a sensible per- 
son, and for that ab- 


” 
ater. 





ANOTHER of Mr. Dale’s 

articles on “ 

Interesting People of the The- 

He contributes regu- | 

larly to THE GREEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE. 


blithely reckless way. 
Again I say that 
little Marguerite Clark 
is a sensible person, 
just as sensible as 
though she were fat, 
homely and flat-footed. 


he Most 
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With the face and form of a nymph, 
she is as sensible as the village spinster. 
Everything that little Marguerite has 
done so far—and she has done a good 
deal—has been well thought out, care- 
fully planned and warranted to work 
out correctly. 


F course Sister Cora is responsible 

for a good deal of Marguerite’s 
common sense. No one could pos- 
sibly be flighty with Sister Cora 
in the background. There may have 
been a time when little Marguerite 
yearned for the excitement of the “‘pro- 
fession,” but she was properly watched, 
artistically managed, and lured to the 
paths of good sense. No bypaths! 

At the psychological moment, : the 
little actress left the stage and went 
into the “movies,” where she and Mary 
Pickford vig, I am told—all in a per- 
fectly sensible way. Marguerite was 
not particularly fond of pictures; she 
was not drawn towards them irresisti- 
bly, but she went into them because the 
going in was good, and lucrative, and 
for the time being, at.any rate, innocu- 
ous. 

Sister Cora saw to it all. Cora 
Clark is a wonderful woman in her 
way, so fearfully sensible that any 
frivolity must cause her severe anguish. 
Sister Cora makes all Marguerite’s en- 
gagements, speaks to all her friends 
over the ‘phone, and drives the average 
stage “mommer” to a perfectly igno- 
minious back seat. 


ITTLE. Marguerite’s career was 

sensibly interesting from the start. 
It was so judiciously planned and its 
incidents were all so neatly grouped 
under a crescendo-sign. Miss Clark 
was second from the end in the chorus 
of “The Bohemian Girl,” and that led 


her by easy stages to the horrors of . 


musical comedy. Of course Marguerite 
Clark naturally suggested musical com- 
edy. She has all the attributes (includ- 
ing a rather picturesque voicelessness), 
but it was her common sense that 
stepped in at the critical moment. I 
used to write of her efforts very touch- 
ingly, and beg her to desist from sing- 
ing, if she loved us. Well, she took me 
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seriously, and did desist. She went 
West and played important roles in a 
stock company, and by that means ac- 
quired the experience necessary for her 
long and successful season in “Baby 
Mine.” 

“T miss musical comedy,” she said to 
me on one occasion during the run of 
“Baby Mine.” “I miss getting bouquets 
and lovely flowers every night. When 
I. was with De Wolf Hopper in 
‘Happyland’ I got one bouquet every 
night from the same person. That is 
a pleasant feature of musical comedy. 
The legitimate is all right and very 
agreeable, but it is dull compared with 
the musical show.” 

I was rather surprised that Miss Clark 
could be interested in anything so trivial’ 
as bouquets, but there are moments 
when common sense naps. Personally, 
I think that Miss Clark was extremely 
wise to quit the exasperations of musi- 
cal comedy, and Sister Cora was once 
again a sensible and long-suffering 
lady. 

Being such a very sensible young 
person, Miss Clark made up her mind 
to study the best—and devoted herself 
assiduously to the task of compre- 
hending the art of Sarah Bernhardt. 
Wasn't that a sensible, level-headed 
thing for a little wisp of an actress 
to do? I can imagine Cora say- 
ing: “Marguerite my dear, you really 
should attach yourself to the best, 
and the worthiest. Why not make 
a close study of dear Madame Bern- 
hardt?” So as soon as little Margue- 
rite had finished her work in “Baby 
Mine” at Daly’s Theater, up she used 
to rush to the Globe, to see the last 
acts of the plays in which Bernhardt 
appeared. 

“T simply adore Sarah,” Marguerite 
told me in her sensible way, “and I am 
happy to say that I have met her. She 
sent me a large portrait of herself as 
L’Aiglon, inscribed, ‘A ma_genitille 
camarade, Marguerite Clark.’ I bought 
a large Japanese doll, quite an extraor- 
dinary doll: (I believe there are only 
three of them in the United States), 
and I sent it to Sarah. I didn’t want 
to send flowers. She is inundated with 
flowers. So I sent the doll, and one 
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night I went to her dressing-room and Winthrop Ames in “Snow White” and 
found Bernhardt with the doll in her in “Prunella.” Win- 
arms. I made the hit of my life with throp Ames at 
that doll. Sarah is a wonderful that particular 
person, I never met anyone like time was 
her in my life, and she has been meaning a 
a sort of inspiration to me. She good deal, 
always does such lovely things. »Aas OE tee 
I suppose that big people \ .s 
















always do them; it is the lit- rath- 
tle people who can’t afford er a 
it.” nice 

I consider Marguerite’s thing for 






little Mar- 





admiration for Sarah Bern- 
hardt quite the most girlish and 
spontaneous manifestation she has 
displayed. However, it was all kept 
well within the bounds of decorum 
and common sense, and the little 
lady did not grow too demon- 
strative. Moreover, Sarah is 
always a nice hobby for any 
actress to exploit. It is re- 
spectable, intelligent and very 
inexpensive ! 




























FTER her work in 
‘Baby Mine,” Sister 
Cora steered Marguerite’s 
bark in the most correct 
direction. The little ac- 
tress appeared under 
the management of 


“All I seem to do is to pose in 
these pictures, hang around 
the studios when I’m not 
posing, and then get home 
so co npletely exhausted 
that there is nothing 
to do but drop 


into bed.” 
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guerite Clark to have landed in those 
agreeable productions. She had always 
wanted to play’a part with a touch of 
sincerity in it, or a note of pathos, for 
being such a sensible girl, she probably 
realized that those are the parts that 
last longest in the managerial memory. 
It is not the fluffy little lady in “Baby 
Mine” who is remembered, even though 
she may have caused innumerable 
laughs. 

All this career was deliberately sacri- 
ficed for the lure of the “movies,” and 
since “Prunella” Miss Clark has not 
been seen on the legitimate stage. 

“T’d love to go back,” she said to me 
the other day. “And I will go back 
when I can get the right kind of a play. 
That is difficult; and in the meantime, 
I had better stay where I am.” 

She told me about the “movies” in 
her sensible way, and I could quite see 
that she was doing the right thing with 
Sister Cora’s approval. So far, she 
has already starred in ten pictures, of 
five reels each. I don’t know if you 
understand what that means—but I 
dare say you understand just as much 
about it as I do. 

“Tt is interesting,” she said. “I am 
bound to say that it is interesting, but 
it hasn’t the charm of the real stage.” 
(I felt that perhaps Cora had coached 
her in that remark, as it was so apt.) 
“All I seem to do is to pose in these 
pictures, hang around the studios 
when I’m not posing, and then “get 
home so completely exhausted that 
there is nothing to do but dtop into 
bed.” 

“But,” I said carefully, “you are 
probably getting rich?” I thought that 
was a very sensible remark—quite in 
Sister Cora’s best style. 

Marguerite Clark merely laughed 
a bit wistfully. Picture actresses, 
although they are credited with for- 
tunes paid weekly, never seem to me to 
live up to this reputation. I’ve met so 
many of them, getting thousands per 
week, and yet quite unsatisfied, and a 
trifle acidulated. Miss Clark would not 


admit that she was getting rich, and 
perhaps it was rather sordid of me to 
mention such a matter, but I wanted 
to mention the sensible thing. 
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| FELT sure that Sister Cora was not 

permitting little Marguerite to stay 
away from the public gaze unless there 
were some very stout reason for such 
a course. Then, little Miss Clark is 
really an unique figure for the films, 
She is the personification of the reluc- 
tant maiden, and though in real life she 
is so sensible, that trait doesn’t photo- 
graph. In pictures, she has made hay 
while the sun shone. 

Marguerite Clark is a jolly little 
thing, and though she hasn’t exactly a 
keen sense of humor, she is amusing 
enough. She is so tiny that her diminu- 
tive stature creates a sort of humor of 
its own. 

She invited me to luncheon one day, 
and though I must confess that I was 
a bit afraid of meeting Sister Cora, — 
because the mothers and belongings of 
actresses always seem to regard me 
with unjust suspicion,—I accepted, and 
as luck would have it, we were alone. 
Sister was out, and I tried to meet this 
circumstance with resignation. We 
really had a very good time, and were 
very lively and confidential. Margue- 
rite never says anything gorgeously 
silly, or egregiously young. She seems 
to have imbibed wisdom in copious 
doses, and though we talked nonsense, 
it was really sensible nonsense, if you 
can conceive of such a thing—and I can! 

We laughed at this—it was her only 
sally into the realms of humor: “Once 
when I was playing in ‘Baby Mine,’ 
there was a man in the audience who 
laughed, always when everybody else 
had finished laughing. His laugh 
sounded terribly solitary. At first I 
thought he must be intoxicated, but he 
wasn't. I found him in the audience. 
Finally he gave one laugh and broke us 
allup. I forgot my lines, forgot every- 
thing, and sat down at the back of the 
stage and howled. I laughed so much 
that I nearly had hysterics, and the 
audience laughed too. Oh, I had plenty 
of such experiences, and ‘Baby Mine’ 
was as funny to its actors as it was to 
the public.” 


ARGUERITE CLARK is really 
too sensible to yield to the absurd 
impulses of the ludicrous. If she were 
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Marguerite Clark in ‘‘ Molly Make-Believe,” the photoplay version of Eleanor Hallowell Abbott's story. 
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not so pretty, so dainty, so winsome, 
so really lovely, I shouldn’t consider her 
interesting at all; but to be what she is, 
and withal so inordinately sensible that 
you could go to her and ask her advice 
in any deal, really stamps her as un- 
usual. Although it was Sister Cora who 
used to attend to all the business deals, 
I am inclined to think that Marguerite 
could take good care of herself at the 
present time, and that she would not be 
unduly imposed upon. Yet the mere 
idea of talking business with such a 
slip of a girl would be repulsive. 

I am sorry to say that I have never 
heard of Marguerite’s doing any of the 
foolish things that perfectly nice girls 
may be confidently expected to do at 
stated intervals. When I lunched with 
her on that above-mentioned day, she 
told me that she had once been engaged 
to be married. Sister Cora denied that 
Marguerite was engaged, but the little 
actress said it was true; and after all, 
she should be the one to know. 

“Anyway,” said Marguerite, “I’m an 
old maid at heart. My favorite occu- 
pation is making coffee in a percolator 
and listening to the drip-drip of the 
coffee. I could do that all day and be 
quite happy. So you can see the trend 
of my mind.” 

Personally, I think it is a pity to be 
born so sensible. I don’t believe Miss 
Clark has a particularly lively time of 
it. She has worked for years in the 
effort to establish herself, and just as 
she had succeeded, she switched off to 
the pictures that have given her even 
a harder time. When she is fifty, I sup- 
pose she and Sister Cora will be able 
to enjoy themselves. Of course, when 
Marguerite is fifty she wont look a day 
over twenty-five. 


T is exactly eleven years since I first 

saw Miss Clark in “Happyland,” and 
those who see her pictures to-day will 
scarcely credit that. In the case of 
Marguerite, dates and years should be 
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forgotten. Little women wear extraor 
dinarily well, especially when they are 
calm and unruffled and sensible. 

“There is one thing I like about pic- 
tures,” she told me recently, “and it is 
that one can be one’s own critic, with- 
out relying upon you horrid newspaper 
people. I go and see my own pictures, 
and each time I discover some defect 
that I never knew I[ had. Sometimes 
I realize the absurd shape of my nose. 
The other day, it seemed to me that my 
feet were quite ridiculous. One sees 
all these things for oneself, and it is 
quite satisfactory.” 

I asked her if she enjoyed seeing her 
own films.- And from her reply, I 
gathered that she is merely interested 
in a sensible way, don’t you know. She 
has no enthusiasm or anything like that, 
but a sort of eminently correct appre- 
ciation of the photography of the thing, 
and the screening. Marguerite Clark 
just studies the picture and her own 
work in it in a quite dispassionate way 
—though she Jooks just the sort of girl 
to be madly and boisterously enthusi- 
astic about the “art” and the pleasure 
of the pursuit. 

“Sometimes,” she told me, “actors 
ask me how they have screened in my 
pictures, and I am compelled to tell 
them that I haven’t the least idea, as 
all I could possibly see in the film was 
myself. That is what I went to see, you 
see.” 

However, I feel perfectly certain that 
Marguerite Clark will emerge from the 
picture-retreat as soon as the bubble 
has been pricked. She will then find 
the play that she now seeks so unavail- 
ingly, and in it she will be charming and 
alluring and dainty—none the worse 
for the troublesome screens. In the 
managerial hands of Sister Cora, Mar- 
guerite Clark is perfectly safe—bound 
to do the sensible thing sensibly and 
with no nonsense. And isn’t that kind 
of thing quite unusual among the the- 
ater-people of this extravagant day? 


a RUSSELL will be the subject of Alan Dale’s 
article next month. Don’t miss it—in the August 
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Photograph 
by Victor Georg, 
Chicago 


oF ja? 


J essie McCutcheon Raleigh. 


The Good Fairy 


ESS than a year ago 
Jessie McCutcheon Ra- 








leigh, who, by the way, 








is the sister of George Barr 
McCutcheon, the novelist, and 
John McCutcheon, the cartoonist 
and illustrator, conceived the idea 
of producing a popular statuette 
above such grotesques as the Bil- 
likin and the Kewpie—something 
that, rather than amuse, would 
brighten life. It was to be her 
message to the world. 

Her mind hit upon “The Good 
Fairy.” She took her idea to a 
sculptress and had the figure 
made, a figuré symbolizing Hope, 
Courage, the Better Self, Unself- 
ishness, Harmony, Love, Peace— 
in all, the Spirit of Youth. It is 
Humanity with her arms open to 
the world. 

Thousands ;of the figures have 
been sent to hospitals; many of 
the best-known actors and 
actresses have put them on their 
dressing-tables; business men all 
over the country have written for 
them. 

“S56.” 
message 
answered.” 


said Mrs. Raleigh, “my 
has not gone un- 








Harry J. Westerman, car- 
toonist for The Ohio State Photograph 
Journal. Orr-Reifer 


Men Who Draw 


























} GREAT GUNS 
oP HE'S CHANGED HIS | 
J N24 EXPRESSION AGAIN 

| Carey Orr 

(above at 
right), car- 
toonist for 
The Nash- 
ville Ten- 
nesseean, 
and (below at 
right) as he 


Leroy Ripley (at right, drawn 

by Herb Roth), sporting 

cartoonist for the Associated 
Newspapers Syndicate. 


Below: Cliff Sterrett, of The 
New York Journal, crea- 


tor of “‘ Poll) and Her Pals.” 
Photograph copyrighted by the 
International Film Service, 
New York 





Hoban, who draws 

the comics, “Jerry 
on the Job,” as he sees him- 
self out for a bit of relaxation. 




























Laughs in Lines 


SOME OF AMERI- 
CA’S BEST KNOWN 
CARTOONISTS AND 
COMIC ARTISTS 


Photograph by Greeley Photo’ Service, 
New 


W. K. Sterrett (photograph 
above), cartoonist’ for The 
New York Tribune, and 
(at right) a drawing of himself 


ry himself. 





















A snapshot of pene te 
(6 Bee 6 0 ue wx 
Jimmie” Swinner- =. ZA \ 
ton, the comic art- Shey aad 
ist, and (right) as re P 
he pictures himself yl SIGNAL wy 
in the Arizona : Sia Above: John Cassell, 
desert. cartoonist for The New 
York Evening World. 





Bud Fisher (at 
left) creator of 
“Mutt and 
Jeff.” 

Below: F. O. King, car- 
Photograph toonist for The Chicago 
by Ape Tribune, and (at right) a 
New York sketch of him by Dean 

Cornwell. 


At right is 
Nelson Hard- 
ing, cartoonist 
for The Brook- 
lyn Daily 
Eagle. 





Photograph by 
Gardner & Co., 
Brooklyn 
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Dorothy Kelly. 


‘““‘Dot’’ Kelly, Quakeress 


BRAINS PLUS GOOD LOOKS— 
AN APPEALING COMBINATION 


By Brian Duryea 


| 7 | DON’T know just how often 

| | this story has been told, but 
L—=—J it is worth repeating. It 
tells how Dorothy Kelly became a 
motion-picture actress. 

She was born in Philadelphia and 
came from full Irish stock which 
several generations before had turned 


Quaker. When she was graduated 
from public school, her ambitions were 
to improve what she considered a talent 
for painting and drawing. She entered 
the National Academy of Design and 
later got a position doing illustrating 
on the staff of a publishing firm. It 
was a rude shock to her when she 
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found that illustrating, so far as beginners are con- 
cerned, is not remunerative. 

So she looked about for a position that was more 
lucrative. She had read of enormous salaries being 
paid to motion-picture actresses, and that settled the 
question : she would be a film actress. The fact that 
she was without experience worried her not a 
whit. 

She went to the Vitagraph studio at Flatbush and 
made application: for a position in a stock company. 
The first question fired at her was: “Have you had 
any experience ?” 

“IT have not,” replied Dorothy Kelly. 

“What do you mean, 
then,” asked the film 
official, “—you a girl 
with no knowledge of 
dramatic work and no 
experience either on the 
stage or the pictures,— 
by applying for a posi- 
tion?” 

“T mean this,” said 
Miss Kelly: “I’ve got 
brains; I know how to 
use them; and I’m not 
afraid to use them.” 

The official looked at 


















remunerative. 











workers in filmdom. 
one calls her “Dot.” 







two. 




















“DOT”? KELLY, QUAKERESS 
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Dorothy Kelly in three poses. She 
decided to become a motion-picture 
actress, because art was not sufficiently 


Miss Kelly — looked at 
her keenly. 

“Take off your hat,” 
he ordered, “and let me 
have a good look at 
you.” 

She obeyed. 

“You're hired,” he 
told her. “A _ pretty 
girl with brains is too 
much of a novelty for 
us to miss.” 

Then came the hard- 
est part about cinching 
that job — proving that 
she had brains. Any 
literary genius will tell 
you that it is easy 


enough to have brains, but that it is deucedly diffi- 
cult to convince the other fellow that you have them: 

That was two or three years ago, and Miss Kelly 
is still with the same company, as leading woman. 
She is one of the most studious and consistent 
Is she likable? Well, every- 


And, if anyone should ask, she is just twenty- 
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Season 
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New York 


Walter Hampden as Caliban in the production of Shakespeare’s ““Tempest,”’ at 


the Century Theater, New York-—one of many plays showing Gotham’s new interest 


PROPHET is not without 

A honor, save in the theater. 

| Some such rearrangement 
of the aphorism with the puzzling dou- 
ble negative should be made for the 
benefit of all commentators of the stage. 
It is the unexpected which, actually, is 
the ordinary thing in the players’ world. 
Again the paradox of the theater as- 
serts itself! 

As the warm nights which bring the 
gladsome summer-show approach, one 
takes a glance over the shoulder at the 
departed weeks of the dramatic season, 
and reflects how often the best laid 
schemes of the theatrical cognoscenti 
have gone “a-gley.” And also how 
often good fortune has resulted when 
danger threatened. Not within the 
memory of the oldest communicant at 
the altar of Thespis has a year of play- 
production so persistently confounded 
the calculations of the seers. Every 








in the 


dramatic season develops characteris- 
tics, best observed in retrospect, which 
distinguish it from all others. In the 
season now receding into memory, it is 
the freakish tendencies of the passing 
show that are most interesting to recall. 


‘THE theatrical bark put to sea last 

August from the home port, which 
is New York, cautiously, with sails 
close-reefed. For three years it had 
stood the buffeting of evil fortune, The 
providers of our dramatic entertain- 
ments were fearful of the future. The 
new voyage was menaced by many 
dangers. Abroad, on battlefields of 
Flanders, and to the east and south, 
nations were clutching at each other’s 
throats; the brotherhood of man, it 
seemed, had proved a myth. What 


must be the influence of the world’s 
madness upon the appetite for the 
customary diversions of the theater, 
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THE THEATER’S MOST FREAKISH SEASON 


even of a nation at 
peace? 

If the dramatic pro- 
ducers had taken coun- 
sel from the record of 
the stage’s past, they 
might have looked into 
the future with a 
greater degree of opti- 
mism. They might 
have reflected that in- 
variably, in times of 
public stress and mental 
anxiety, people have 
shown a _ tendency to 
turn for relief to the- 
atrical entertainments. 

And _ precedent has 
again repeated itself. In 
the most grievous year 
of a world-wide war 
the people have found a 
soothing balm in the 
actor’s art, and have 
eagerly taken advantage 
of it. After five lean 
years, the treasuries of 
the theaters again are 
fat. If we confine the 
survey to the important 
centers of population,— 
“the road” which lies 
between is still in the 
grip of the “movies,”— 
it will be found that in 
few previous seasons 
has the public been so 
avid for theatrical en- 
tertainment. 


ET the numerical re- 

sults of the season 
in New York confirm 
this unexpected, this 
freakish outcome of the 
theatrical year. The 
popular success, which 
establishes the commer- 
cial prosperity of a dra- 
matic season, is in 
inverse ratio to the 
number of its produc- 
tions. Plays which win 
the cordial support of 
theater - goers — pictograph 
do not quickly — by White. 


New York 














Fania Marinoff as Ariel in “The Tempest,” a production that may lead to 
the establishing of a permanent theater for Shakespeare’s plays at popular prices. 
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disappear. So they need not be re- 
placed. It is, therefore, failure which 


forces the dramatic producer to in- 
creased activity. 

Figures which bear upon this conten- 
tion are available. In the preceding 
season, the most disastrous financially, 
and the most barren artistically, which 
the American stage has known, on the 
forty-three producing stages in New 
York there were presented one hundred 
and thirty-five entirely new plays, in- 
cluding those illegitimate children of 
the parental theatrical art, the musical 
comedies. There were also thirty-nine 
revivals either of classical plays or the 
succe$sful survivors of recent years. 

Note the significant contrast which 
is afforded by the present prosperous 
New York season of equal length. In 
order to.keep the same forty-three the- 
aters open continuously, the dramatic 
impresarios have found it necessary to 
produce only one hundred and twelve 
plays that had not been acted before, 
while the number of revivals declined 
to_thirty-two. So the providers of our 
dramatic diversions, even in a year of 
vexatious problems and public unrest, 
have been able to conserve their ener- 
gies fourteen per cent and at the same 
time keep pace with the greatly 
increased demand for the entertain- 
ment which the stage supplies. 

It is not safe to accept the popular 
appeal or financial success of a dra- 
matic work as* an indication of its 
artistic worth, but the reduced number 
of the plays of this season nevertheless 
furnishes a fairly trustworthy gauge of 
their general superiority. 

But dry figures and numerical deduc- 
tions are calculated to impress only the 
statisticians of the theater. It is when 
account is taken of the season’s pecu- 
liar contradictions and freakish, unex- 
pected happenings that it grows most 
interesting in retrospect. 


ONE of the oddities is the change 

which the season has wrought in 
the long-established metropolitan “‘first- 
night,” and the consequent confusion 
to which it has driven the inveterate 
“first-nighter.” This routine patron of 
the stage, as he is found in New York, 
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has no exact counterpart, probably, in 
any other center of dramatic art the 
world over. London and Paris may 
have their “first-nighters,” but they are 
genuine lovers of dramatic art and they 
represent a definite stratum of artistic 
life. _The New York “first-nighter” 
represents no class in particular, least 
of all the intellectual class. He cares 
little or nothing for dramatic art for its 
own sake; to attend the play has 
become with him a habit—but only the 
first performance of the play. <A 
drama, once having been acted, no 
longer holds the slightest interest for 
him. He is the “death watch” of the 
theater, whose imperturbable demeanor 
and immovable sophistication the man- 
ager—while gladly accepting his pat- 
ronage, since he always pays for his 
seats—has learned for good reason to 
fear. To be seen must be the ruling 
motive of his presence in the theater, 
for he invariably sits in the same 
place. 

The inveterate “first-nighter” would 
not commit the faux pas of making a 
business or social engagement on a 
Monday -evening. The experience of 
years has taught him that the first night 
of every week throughout the regular 
dramatic season is sure to be produc- 
tive of a new play. Having become 
inured to duty, he will permit nothing 
to interfere with it. 

But this year the routine of the 
“death watch’—was it not Charles 
Frohman who invented the term ?—has 
been completely upset. The once inev- 
itable Monday-night novelty at the 
fashionable theaters has become uncer- 
tain. In previous seasons there was 
seldom a Monday evening that did not 
make its new contribution. This year, 
on the other hand, more than a dozen 
have passed without a new production. 
So the persistent coterie of regular 
communicants, who are _ indifferent 
alike to brilliant success and direful 
failure, have lost their favorite Monday 
avocation and have been forced discon- 
solately back upon whatever other 
diversions the town affords for their 
particular class. - 

In no other year have the plays shown 
such freakish tendencies to upset the 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New Yor! 
Martha Hedman as the nurse in “The Boomer- 


ang,” Belasco’s greatest New York success. 





calculations of those in the dra- 

matic profession, and also among 

the laymen who are best qualified 

to gauge the interest they should hold ry 

for the casual theater-goer. “The 4 ; 4 Hedman and 
Boomerang,” David Belasco’s produc- i]. ey Wallace 8 
tion of the light comedy by Winchell : "a winds 
Smith and Victor Mapes, which turns on : : second’ sustest 1¢ seems 
the theme of jealousy, is especially conspic- , ; impossible to explain. 
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The new Rialto in New York .... = we Sa Photographs 
is probably the first theater in : ae ; } New Yor 
the world to be built without oe 

a stage. In its luxurious ap- 
pointments this photoplay- 

house rivals the best of 


the regular theaters. 


uous in this re- 
spect. It was 
produced _ be- 
fore a _ swel- 
tering 
audience in 
early August. 
The faultless 
acting of its 
not unusual 
story, its clean < 
interest and its 4 
perfect staging, as- “Qe 
sured it then a com- © { 
fortable run of a few “HR 
months. 

But it quickly devel- 
oped an unexpected popu- 
larity that became overwhelm- 
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THE THEATER’S MOST FREAKISH SEASON 


ing. Extra matinées were added to 
accommodate the clamoring crowds. 
At the end of forty weeks it* holds 
every record for popularity in Mr. 
Belasco’s theater of records. Its 
charmed life will resist the heat of the 
coming summer, and because of the 
great numbers who do not grow weary 
of witnessing it again and again, it 
seems easily capable of holding its stage 
through another year. Martha Hed- 
man, its Swedish star, has offered a 
naive explanation for its remarkable 
popularity. “There is something in it 
to please everyone,” she has said, “but 
that is something which no one at first 
could guess.” What else establishes the 
prolonged success of any play? 

A season of freakish theatrical for- 
tune has even reversed the public’s 
indifferent attitude to the classic stage. 
In the year of the tercentenary anni- 
versary, playgoers in New York 
apparently have rediscovered Will 
Shakespeare. It has established the 
quite remarkable precedent of the with- 
drawal, while audiences overflowed the 
theater, of “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” to the accompaniment of 
public protest. 

The real underlying reason for the 
popularity of “The Merry Wives,” 
moreover, lay in the performance of 
Sir John Falstaff by Thomas A. Wise, 
who never previously had acted an 
important Shakespearean role. A me- 
tropolis which all but ignored Sir Her- 
bert Tree when he first came to this 
country as a distinguished London 
manager-star twenty years ago, and 
never offered him an incentive to 
return, has flocked to witness his Car- 
dinal Wolsey in “King Henry VIII,” 
which the whole history of the native 
stage has shown to be one of the least 
popular of the poet’s plays. Is it 
Shakespeare or the English star’s title 
which lured the fickle public? Yet 
royal preferment had not put its stamp 
upon “The Tempest,” produced accord- 
ing to obsolescent methods invoked 
from traditions of the Elizabethan 
theater, which also has won the admira- 
tion and patronage of the same public. 

The dramatic season had_ been 
planned—so far as it is possible to 
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anticipate the prevailing temper of the- 
ater-goers in any dramatic season— 
on the assumption that there would be 
an insistent demand for optimistic com- 
edies of light texture. For months 
Thespis continued to wear a smiling 
mask. The soundness of the produc- 
ers’ views seemed to have been verified 
in the autumn by the general prosperity 
of the humorous plays and the quick 
failures of such excellent dramas in a 
serious vein as Louis K. Anspacher’s 
“Our Children” and Herman Schef- 
fauer’s “The Bargain,” though Cleves 
Kinkeac’s Harvard prize play, “Com- 
mon Clay,” inferior to either in quality, 
thrived through its semisensational sex 
theme. 3 

Then the reversal. At a time when 
the country was on the verge of inter- 
national complications, when the lighter 
diversions of the theater should have 
been more welcome to the people than 
ever, came the complete triumph in a 
night of the most serious and searching 
propaganda drama that the American 
theater has produced in a decade. 

The success of this powerful and 
somber work, “Justice,” by John Gals- 
worthy, on the problem of prison- 
reform, which found and grasped its 
psychological opportunity in the discus- 
sions of similar reforms now being 
agitated in this country, is convincing 
proof of the futility of attempting to 
foretell the interest which any play is 
destined to hold for audiences. Its 
legitimate success saves it from being 
included in the category of the season’s 
freakish twists of fortune. It is, rather, 
a great and daring accomplishment, 
the more remarkable because its pro- 
duction was undertaken, in spite of 
every discouragement, by a newcomer 
in the field of dramatic production, 
John D. Williams, 

Although its strong indictment of the 
conventional justice which is dealt out 
by the courts, and of the prevailing 
system of prison management which 
does not discriminate between the 
first offender and the habitual criminal, 
applies especially to conditions in Eng- 
land, “Justice” survived only twenty- 
six performances when it was orig- 
inally produced in London in 1910. For 





John Soot in “‘Jus- 
tice.” Emerging from 
the films, Mr. Barrymore 
has made, in this play, 
the greatest triumph of 
his career. 

six years it has 
been constantly 
within the reach 
of American 
managers. None 
perceived its in- 
tense human ap- 
peal. Its failure, 
if transplanted to 
the American 
stage, was gener- 
ally regarded as 
inevitable. 

The timidity of 
the native pro- 
ducers gave Mr. 
Williams his op- 
portunity. With 
John Barrymore, 
essentially a light 
comedian, in its 
tragic character 
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of the criminal 
William Falder, 
and with as 
nearly an ideal 
cast as contem- 
porary condi- 
tions in the 
theater make 
possible, Mr, 
Williams _pro- 
duced “Justice” 
with amazingly 
successful re- 
sults. At the 
threshold of 
his career as a 
manager he re- 
vealed to thea- 
ter-goers the 
most _ notable 
drama _ dealing 
with a sociolog- 
ical problem, in 
a decade. And 
this unexpected 
stroke came at 


O. P. Heggie as Robert Cokeson in “Justice.” 
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Sir Herbert Tree as Cardinal Wolsey in “Henry VIII.” New York, which gave 


him small notice when he was here before, flocks to see him now. 


a time when sunshine and laughter 
were deemed indispensable factors in 
any play’s success. 

Mr. Williams, who has thus auspi- 
ciously entered the ranks of the 
dramatic producers, is a native of Bos- 
ton and a Harvard University graduate 
of the class of 1903. Immediately after 
leaving college, he joined Charles 
Frohman’s staff and remained associ- 
ated with him until Mr. Frohman’s 
death in the Lusitania catastrophe. For 
a time he was the business director of 
Maude Adams’ tours, but eventually he 
became the representative of Mr. Froh- 
man in all his enterprises. 

Education, literaty ability and refine- 
ment of taste—intellectual attainments 
conspicuous for their absence in most of 
those who at present are in control of 
the dramatic stage—are brought into the 
theater by this new producer, who evi- 
dently also has the courage of his artistic 
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; convictions. 


With these much 
needed qualifica- 
tions in his fa- 
vor, it may be 
that the coming 
seasons will feel 
the beneficial ef- 
fects of his new 
influence and ac- 
tivity. 


CURIOUS 

law of the 
theater long ago 
decreed that a 
fickle public is so 
insistent in its de- 
mand for new 
faces that it will 
not permit an ac- 
tress to maintain 
herself through- 
out the year on 
one stage in a 
succession of 
plays. It has re- 
mained for Grace 
George this year 
to demonstrate 
that such incon- 
stancy on the 
part of the public 
teward its stars has been, all along, only 
another of the myths of the theatrical 
world. By turning her dream of a 
repertory theater into an established en- 
terprise, and by acting without inter- 
ruption for thirty weeks in a series of 
five plays, she has exposed the unsound- 
ness of the belief that a prejudice still 
survives against what was once known 
as the stock-star. She has also carried 
out her project by appealing only to the 
best taste for dramatic entertainment. 
To do this she was brave enough to 
discount the tired business man and to 
make no concession to the box-office— 
the two factors which are supposed to 
decide the fate of every project of the 
New York stage. 

It is an interesting sidelight on an 
unusual year in the theater that the tide 
of Miss George’s adventure in behalf 
of better drama was turned to success 
by George Bernard Shaw—and at a 
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Henrietta Crosman as Mistress Page, Thomas A. Wise as Sir John Falstaff, 
and Viola Allen as Mistress Ford, in “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


time when his plays are none too popu- 
lar in England. No one could have 
anticipated that two of his old comedies 
would become the mainstay of Miss 
George’s season. Yet more than half 
its duration was given to “Major Bar- 
bara” and “Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version,” both of which have been 
within arm’s reach of the public for 
years, and one of which had been 
already produced in New York by 
Ellen Terry. 


YEAR in which war has been 

uppermost in the thoughts of the 
world has nevertheless demonstrated 
the public’s strong dislike of war 
themes in its plays. A season ago 
dramas dealing with the conflict in 
Europe interested theater audiences. 
The quick failure of “Moloch” and the 
ignominious collapse of “Stolen Or- 
ders” this year have shown how mis- 


taken has been the view that the most 
vital topic of the hour can be made a 
basis for dramatic fiction. But the fol- 
lowers of the “movies” have not shared 
the prejudice of the patrons of the 
legitimate drama. As war plays have 
declined in interest, war pictures have 
steadily multiplied the number of their 
spectators until they have become the 
best patronized subjects of the screens. 

Is the greatly improved moral tone 
of the stage a freak of the season, or 
have theater-goers returned to their 
better senses? Three years ago—the 
year of “The Lure” and “The Fight” 
and their kindred offenses—there was 
no theme of sex relation too vile to be 
ventilated in sensational melodramas 
which professed a moral or _ socio- 
logical purpose. But morbid interest in 
sinful humanity has apparently run its 
course. With its disappearance play- 
wrights have recovered from their 
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spasm of philanthropic solicitude for 
their fellow men. Healthfulness has 
again become a cardinal requisite of 
the successful play. 

The same circumspectness has also 
extended to the musical comedies. 
Gaby of the Lilies discovered that the 
public was no longer interested in her 
black pearls or how she got them, and 
departed from these shores to exhibit 
her doll-like pulchritude elsewhere. A 
Cohan review of the plays of 1916 
selects only what has been most circum- 
spect in the passing show of the year, 
as the target of its lampooning. The 
impressionistic beauties of Josef Ur- 
ban’s scenery attract more attention 
than the suggestive double meanings of 
the “Follies” or their imitations. 


Y what standards can managers even 

of the ripest experience gauge in 
advance the value of their plays? 
“Under Cover,” by the industrious Roi 
Cooper Megrue, prospered a year in 
Boston, found popularity in New York 
for an equal time and then collapsed 


when it was revealed in other cities. 
Is there no common denominator of 
taste among our various communities ? 

“The Great Lover,” which Leo Dit- 
richstein wrote with the Hattons as a 
vehicle for his eccentric comedy talents, 
reached Broadway under a cloud of un- 
certainty, only to blossom at once into 
ene of the most emphatic successes of 
the season, 
first received with delight. Then came 
neglect and the oblivion of the store- 
house. Chicago seemed cordial to 
Louis K. Anspacher’s “Our Children,” 
Lut New York ignored it. These are 
only a few of the uncertainties of a 
freakish year in the theater. 

Have the “movies” become a danger- 
ous menace to the better taste of the 
public for the regular drama and a 
threatening factor in the stage’s affairs? 
One actor will argue that the lure 
of the camera is the curse of his pro- 
fession; another that it has doubled his 
opportunities of artistic endeavor. 
Raymond Hitchcock, after capitulating 
to the films for a time, turned to the 
London music-halls, where he is less 
well known, convinced that acting for 


“Young America” was at . 


the screens had killed his popularity on 
Broadway. But John Barrymore, 
whom the “movies” also claimed, re- 
emerged in the leading character of 
“Justice,” to find awaiting him the 
greatest success of his career. Such 
contradictions as these tend only to 
increase the perplexities of a profes- 
sion that is ever a prey to fortune’s 
freaks, 

In spite of its vast popularity every- 
where, the motion picture has not yet 
been brought within the domain of cre- 
ative art. It has not been able to evolve 
a medium of imaginative expression of 
its own, but continues to be a parasite 
which feeds upon the cast-offs of nar- 
rative and dramatic fiction. Human 
ingenuity, having invented a camera 
which is miraculous in its possibilities, 
the art which eventually will go with 
it remains to be found. The highest 
purpose it has yet achieved is its accu- 
rate reproduction of the literal scenes 
of nature. It imparts to the spectator 
a knowledge of the wonders of the 
world from the equator to the poles, 
and it preserves for future generations 
pictorial records of events and the ex- 
terior aspects of the world’s great per- 
sonages; therefore the scientific and 
educational function it already fulfills 
is incalculable. But it has not found 
an esthetic vehicle that it may call its 
own. 

To this extent the moving-picture 
show is not an actual menace to legiti- 
mate dramatic art. But by providing 
an inexpensive substitute for the acted 
play it surely is threatening the legiti- 
mate drama’s commercial welfare. It 
has even developed a type of theater 
that is essentially its own. For ex- 
ample, the new Rialto, in New York, is 
probably the first theater in the world 
to be built without a stage. 

Having begun to rear its own temples 
for its multitude of worshipers, and 
having gained control of every material 
means for its advancement, the contra- 
diction remains that the film is still an 
cutlaw among the arts: Is not this 
futility of the motion picture in the 
field of imagination the strangest freak 
in the world of entertainment at the 
present time? 
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i LBERT PAYSON TERHUNE, the 
| A writer, is in the immediate 
ans neighborhood of six feet and 
a half in height, broad in proportion, 
has a memory that never lets go of a 
fact, gets more than five hundred thou- 
sand words into print each year, has 
never tried to write a play or even a 
vaudeville sketch, talks like a cyclone, 
and is one of the best amateur heavy- 
weight boxers in the land. 

“As for plays,” he told me once, “I 
don’t know anything about them. I 
leave them for the other fellow. One 
job’s enough for me, and that seems 
to be writing.” 

Immured genius that raves and 
moans and tears its hair because some 
meal-ticket occupation squanders the 
waking hours, may commune with 
Albert Payson Terhune and take heart. 
Besides being all that I have mentioned 
—remembering, if you will, his output 
of a half-million words a year—he is 
magazine editor of The New York 

vening World. Yet he has main- 
tained a_ short-story  selling-average 
that makes even Peter B. Kyne, who 
started right out by disposing of ninety 
per cent of his wares, blink. 

As Mr. Terhune puts it, he was born 
with ink in his blood. “I inherited 
the writing disease,” he says, “from 





my parents and my grandparents and 
still earlier forbears—just as one in- 
herits red hair or a bad taste in ties.” 

His mother is Marion Harland, the 
writer. His sisters—Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick and Virginia Terhune 
Vandewater—are writers. And just to 
make the combination more startling, 
his wife, Anice Morris Stockton, is a 
composer and writer on musical topics. 

He was born in Newark in 1872, and 
after being graduated from Columbia, 
he traveled on horseback through Syria 
and Egypt investigating leper settle- 
ments, living with the Bedouins of the 
desert. In 1900, upon his return, he 
collaborated with his mother on “Dr. 
Dale—a Story Without a Moral’”—the 
first instance on record of a mother 
and son writing a novel together. 

But this wasn’t Mr. Terhune’s first 
literary work. He had been a poet. 

“TI was eighteen,” he describes it. “I 
wrote a poem. I called it ‘My Love 
and I.’ It was that kind of a poem. 
Off I sent it to Lippincott’s Magazine 
—written in longhand, on yellow 
scratch-paper, no stamp enclosed. 

“A week later I got a check for 
twenty dollars! 

“Whereupon I resolved to make a 
fortune. I began figuring. It had 
taken me one hour to write ‘My Love 
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Albert Payson Terhune is one of the best amateur heavyweight boxers in the land. 


and I.’ Let’s see: eight working hours 
in a day and six working days in a 
week—nine hundred and sixty dollars 
a week. I started right out. 

“Two years went by before I sold 
another contribution! I was twenty 
when I won a ten-dollar prize offered 
by The Spectator for the best under- 
graduate short story.” 


WE tested out, one day, what he calls 


his “diseased mind.” Two or 
three times in a life you come upon 
such memories, those that hang to a 
thing like grim death. He repeated 
long paragraphs, word for word, from 


his “First Reader;” he gave me long 
extracts (he had learned them in Sun- 
day school) from the King James 
Bible, recited long passages from books 
of which I had never heard and prob- 
ably never will hear of again. 

“Tt’s hard on a fellow,” he com- 
plains, about that memory. “It clutters 
up one’s mind with a mass of detail that 
ought to be buried in a_ reference 
library. But I can’t do anything about 
it 

“In spite of that memory, I’ve always 
had an active imagination. When I 
was a kid, I was an imaginary little 
fellow. I would put myself to sleep 
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making up stories. I had one par- 
ticular story—really, in a manner, 
the story of the Savior Jesus—that I 
told over and over to myself, with 
various ramifications. It was never 
the same except for the central idea. 
I would get so excited over it that I 
would lie awake in a perspiration of 
excitement, until daylight.” 


N OW for the bright ray to light the 
path of the literary genius who 
knows he could write but “never gets 
around to it”—hasn’t time. 

Mr. Terhune’s work‘“as editor of the 
magazine section of The New York 
Evening World suffices to keep him 
engaged during the daytime hours, and 
so he does all of his writing—remem- 
bering again that five hundred thousand 
words a year—between the hours of 
eight o’clock in the evening and one 
or two o’clock in the morning. 

“TI try to pick something out of life, 
true to life,” he told me one day. “I 
toss over the main situations in my 
mind, get a plot running in a straight 
line, roll up my right cuff and hit out 
with a pencil and a few sheets of paper. 
That’s my inspiration. 

“IT can’t use a typewriter—I get the 
keys all mixed up. And in spite of 
that and the fact of my right fore- 
finger’s having been permanently in- 
jured by another fellow’s jaw, making 
it necessary for me to hold a pen or 
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pencil as no other human does, I write 
at the rate of about twelve hundred 
words an hour. 

“Between times I take short walks 
with what I call the ‘Sunnybank peo- 
ple,’ the collies we keep on our country 
place. (When I’m at work, they lie 
all over my feet.) Sometimes Mrs. 
Terhune plays the piano in her studio, 
which is near my study. It is then 
that I work like wildfire; but let any- 
one else touch that piano, and I can’t 
work, 

“T don’t write and write and rewrite 
and rewrite again. I write once, in 
longhand. After the manuscript is 
copied, my changes are only those that 
will smooth out the diction or help 
the sense of the yarn. I haven’t time to 
rewrite. Neither have I time to lay 
out my scenario and its developments 
on paper before I begin to write. Ifa 
story is good enough it tells itself. 

“T’m not overly fond of myself. I 
don’t think I am a great writer. Some 
of my writing, perhaps, is scarce worth 
printing. At least, that’s the way I 
regard it when I see it in print. But 
there is always the hope that some day 
I will make the great ‘hit.’ 

“T write because I would rather do 
it than anything else I know. There is 
no other rapture in life like the be- 
getting of stories. The zest of creating 
fiction is a delight that nothing else can 
give.” 
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WHO KILLED DACK AVELMAN— 
HIMSELF, THE STOREKEEPER 
OR THE IGGERANT WIDDY? 


By Raymond S. Spears 


Author of ‘‘A Jigtime Defense,’’ 


““A Successful Man,’’ 


‘“"The Peaceable Widow,” etc. 
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his subjects in novelty. He is one of those who have made THE GREEN BOOK 
“the brightest magazine in 
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merica. 








\OYLAND COLFREH was a 
| J | little mountain woman, brown- 
‘|| eyed, buxom _and friendly. 
She had loved her man. He had been 
kind to her. He had worked hard, and 
he liked to bring her things from the 
storehouse to put on her table, or tie 
around her throat, or hang on the cabin 
wall. 

Jorum, her man, raised some corn, 
went down to Chattanooga with a raft 
of logs on the tides, sold a few beef 
cattle, grew pigs and did many things 
to prosper him and keep his wife com- 
fortable. 

There was a moonshine still on the 
mountain, half a mile or so up the run 
that crossed Jorum’s little farm. Dack 
Avelman ran the still, and he sold the 
jugs of white liquor all around. Avel- 
man was a burly, troublesome man. 
When he told a man that a half-dollar 
and a jug put in a certain tree would 
“bring sunthin’,” he expected the man 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
thus offered. If he did not, that man’s 
corncrib would burn, or his hogs die 
mysteriously, or his cattle disappear. 

People seldom crossed Dack Avel- 
man. They did not seek him; they 
avoided him when they could; but 
when they met him, they were polite to 
him. He would come to a house, car- 
rying his rifle and wearing brutal side- 
arms. He would put his feet under the 





table and order something to eat. Peo- 
ple gave it to him. They felt obliged 
to, for Avelman had killed two men 
and wounded two. 

Avelman was useful to the politicians 
around election-time. He brought out 
the vote, and the Marble Ridge people 
voted the way he said. They made 
sheriffs, county clerks, prosecuting at- 
torneys and other public officials. They 
unmade people against whom Avelman 
was prejudiced. When meanness was 
done, Avelman obtained the acquittal of 
the murderer, or let him go hang, ac- 
cording to his notion. As for himself, 
nothing happened. 

Avelman, for all his power, played 
alone. He had no lieutenants. He at- 
tended to his business in person. He 
rode night and day, when it pleased 
him to be on the move. He met the 
hotel men in lonely places, taking the 
money and supplying them with their 
casks of white dew. 


ORUM COLFREH drank no moon- 

shine liquor, and he minded his own 
business. If Avelman came to his 
house for a snack, Jorum killed a 
chicken for him. If Avelman wanted a 
place to sleep overnight, he could have 
the bed by the fireplace. Colfreh would 
not have betrayed Avelman to a Reve- 
nue man or testified against him in 
court. More he did not feel obliged to 
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do. He did not put out any half- 
dollars when Avelman described the 
stump where liquor would be found. 

Avelman, consequently, did not know 
just how to treat Colfreh. He didn’t 
know whether to feel insulted or 
friendly. He decided just not to care a 
whoop. He would treat Colfreh just 
the way he happened to be feeling 
when he met him. If he was sour, he 
would act bad; if he was honeying, he 
would act sweet. 

He dropped into Colfreh’s cabin one 
late afternoon. Colfreh was not at 
home, but his friendly little wife was, 
and Avelman ordered something to eat, 
saying that he was in too much of a 
hurry to wait for supper. Mrs. Colfreh 
set up a snack, and when he had eaten, 
Avelman wiped his mouth on the back 
of his hand, caught Mrs. Colfreh sud- 
denly around the waist and kissed her. 

“Theh!” he laughed. “I shore paid 
fo’ my keep this time! Next time I'll 
pay yo’ mo’!” 

Ile picked up his rifle and departed. 
Mrs. Colfreh burst into tears. She had 
never been insulted before; she had al- 
ways conducted herself with propriety 
toward all men. Avelman, man-killer, 
scout, mean, had insulted her, and her 
man was peaceable. He did not even 
own a side-gun. He had only a little 
rifle with which he hunted squirrels and 
turkeys. If it had been just the one 
kiss, she would have held her peace. 
But when, a little later, Avelman re- 
turned while her man was away, he 
forced her to sit on his lap. 


HEN she told Jorum Colfreh, and 

he flamed up; as any man will. He 
did not tell what he was going to do. 
He did not say what he wanted to do. 
He just took down his rifle and cleaned 
it carefully—a little .25-caliber rifle, 
hardly large enough for foxes, let alone 
for hunting a man, a tough man like 
Dack Avelman. 

He took to carrying his rifle up and 
down the road. - He did not leave his 
wife alone any more than he could help. 
He told no one what he had in mind, 
but people talked, and Avelman heard 
that Jorum was carrying a rifle to the 
mill and to the storehouse. 
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“IT know what’s the matteh with 
him!” Avelman growled. “He’s gittin’ 
mean! He ‘lows when he meets up 
with me, he’ll git me—I’m peaceable, I 
am, but I yaint going to have any man 
huntin’ me—no, suh!” 

Of course, people told Colfreh what 
Avelman said, but Colfreh shook his 
head. 

“No, I’m lookin’ fo’ a man that in- 
sulted my wife.” He mentioned no 
names. But folks knew. 

One day Jorum drove horseback 
down to the mill, and while he was 
away Avelman arrived at his house. 
Mrs. Colfreh, frightened almost to 
death, begged him to go away. She 
wept and cried, but Avelman hung 
around, talking birdie-nonsense to her, 
trying to soothe her. 

Jorum trotted up the run road, with 
his bag of corn-meal behind his saddle 
and his rifle across his hips. He rode 
out into the little cabin clearing, and 
saw Avelman’s horse in front of the 
horse-block. He heard his wife cry- 
ing. 
Colfreh leaped from his horse and 
over the fence. He ran up to the cabin 
door, and there Dack Avelman shot him 
down from within the house, killing 
him on his own step-stone. Then Avel- 
man rode away. 


MB:: COLFREH told the story in 

court, just as it happened. The 
court was crowded with people, who 
sat tense and silent. Some thought 
that it was because of sympathy for 
Avelman, some because of sympathy 
for Mrs. Colfreh. 

“Now, Mrs. Colfreh,” said Dibeman, 
attorney for the defense in two hundred 
cases of homicide,—and no hanging to 
disgrace his legal lore-—“Now, Mrs. 
Colfreh, when your husband came up 
the pathway toward the house, he car- 
ried his rifle, did he not?” 

“Vass sti.” 

“He ‘lowed to kill Avelman, didn’t 
he?” 

“T hope so, suh!” 

“Hope so! Hoped to see a man 
killed! He had carried that rifle for a 
particular purpose, had he not?” 

“J—JI reckon so, suh.” 
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“You had told him a man had in- 
sulted you?” 

Tas.” 

“You didn’t go to the authorities to 
have yourself protected from this man’s 
alleged insults ?” 

“No, suh.” 

“Your husband, in other words, had 
taken the law in his own hands?” 

“T—I don’ know.” 

“But he never carried a rifle before, 
except hunting.” ~ 

“No, suh.” 

“Then you believe that he intended 
to shoot Avelman, when he came up 
that pathway °” 
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chivalry of the mountains and act sweet 
toward the lone widow. A woman liy- 
ing alone in a little woods clearing far 
from her nearest neighbor had about 
her the protection of public opinion, 
Avelman knew better than to fall out- 
side the customs and the beliefs of his 
own people. 

He could not make love to the widow, 
but he could do the next best thing to 
attract her attention. Something in her 
loneliness, in her bereavement, in her 
pretty face and buxom figure, drew 
him that way often. He could not stop 
and talk to her, for she turned her back 

on him and despised 





“Yas, suh.” 


him. She would not 


“That will do.” 

Old Dibeman had 
made out a clear 
case of self-defense. 
The prosecution had 
made out no case at 
all, jumbling every- 
thing up. The cir- 
cuit judge’s charge 
was according to the 
influence which 
Dack Avelman was 


HOW IT STARTED 
“TM gittin’ mad!” the widow told 


her man’s memory. “I cayn’t 
stand insults er botherations. I’m 
gittin’ mad! I'll shore git desprit if 
that scoundrel don’t leave me alone. 
. .  « | cayn’t stand hit, an’ I wont 
stand hit!” 
A few hours later the sheriff took 
her into custody for murder. 
“Yo's suspected,” he told her. 


“T got to ‘rest yo!” 


look at his smile nor 
answer to his gibes 
and passing .of the 
time of day. 

She ignored him, 
the way some 
women do ignore the 
men who have killed 
their husbands. 

Dack Avelman 
found that she was 
most sensitive with 





known to. wield 





regard to the grave 





among the voters. 
Avelman was acquitted, and not a cheer 
went up in the court. 


O now Jorum Colfreh was in his 

grave up in the orchard, and Mrs. 
Colfreh, the widow, went daily to the 
little mound, putting roses and other 
tame flowers upon it in chipped-beef 
glasses and strained-honey jars. 

The headstone was pure gray marble, 
a chunk that neighbors hauled down to 
the orchard from the marble ledge on 
the ridge. One face of the rough boul- 
der was flattened off, and on it was 
chiseled by a bridge-carpenter the in- 
scription : 


Jorum CoLFrEH, 
AGED 32 YRS. 
Born 1N UNION. 
Diep IN TAZEWELL. 
A Gup, Honest MAN. 


Dack Avelman knew that he could 
not count, with safety, upon public for- 
bearance if he should go against the 


of her husband. He 
made the discovery by accident. Pass- 
ing that way on foot, he stumbled over 
the mound and kicked away the little 
glasses and jars, throwing the fresh- 
plucked flowers out on the ground and 
scattering them around. It was offen- 
sive to his frame of mind to think that 
anyone should mourn over the grave of 
a man whom he had killed, and the 
killing approved by the Government. 

Avelman could have understood, if 
he had been convicted, that people had 
a right to mourn for the victim. That 
would have shown the victim didn’t 
deserve killing. It would then have 
been a regrettable episode, and meant a 
fight clear up to the Supreme Court, 
last haven and resort of the condemned 
murderer. 

Avelman took to passing the way of 
the grave, and always he found his 
footsteps in the mound smoothed out, 
the glass replaced and the sod tenderly 
renewed. Flowers always decked the 
grave. Avelman wondered what woman 
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would put jars and glasses full of 
flowers on his grave. He could think 


of quite a few who might, or ought to, 
but he could not frankly believe in his 
own mind that flowers would be found 
on his grave six months after he died, 
except old and withered flowers, which 
were worse than insulting, for they 
proved neglect. 


ONE of Avelman’s other victims 
had been so long and tenderly re- 
membered. Jorum Colfreh was, with- 
out doubt, the best man Dack Avelman 
ever had killed or tried to kill. Once 
he had thought of killing a lawyer, 
which would have been an achieve- 
ment. He had wounded a deputy 
sheriff from down the river somewhere. 
Yet, all things considered, Colfreh was 
the best all-around victim Avelman had 
got to kill, The grave in the orchard 
was a kind of a trophy to his prowess 
and power. If the widow hadn’t taken 
on so about it, Avelman could have 
been quite comfortable in his mind. 
One day he was passing that way 
with four jugs of moonshine, going to 
stock up some hollow stumps down the 
run. As he came through the orchard, 
two of the jugs swung together, and as 
luck would have it, the bottoms of both 
split off and fell to the ground. 


Avelman was really provoked at that- 


accident, but as he stood swearing 
softly to himself, he caught an idea 
from the glimmer of moonlight that re- 
flected from the grave of Jorum Col- 
freh a hundred yards distant. One of 
the glasses caught the moonshine just 
right to reflect it into Avelman’s eyes. 

He carried the two broken whisky- 
jugs over to the grave, turned them up- 
side down in the mound and stuck dead 
sticks and stuff into them. 

He laughed at the joke he had per- 
petrated. Jugs on the grave was a 
sight likelier than honey-jars and 
glasses. He wished he could see 
Jorum’s widow when she found them 
there. 

When he went down to the store- 
house a few days later he mentioned 
having passed Jorum Colfreh’s grave in 
the orchard. 

“The widow’s put some new orna- 
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ments onto hit!” he laughed. “She’s 
put up two busted-bottomed whisky- 
jugs, an’ put in a lot of bresh, ’stid o’ 
posies—yas, suh!” 

Everyone smiled. The safest way. to 
keep peace with Dack was to smile at 
his jokes, whether one saw the joke or 
not. Two or three laughed aloud. The 
storekeeper laughed the loudest of all. 

“I got anotheh one to tell yo’, Dack!” 
the storehouse man laughed. ‘The 
Widdy Colfreh’s bought a new-fangled 
shotgun.” 

“What!” Dack asked, his smile re- 
maining while his mirth vanished. 

“Yas suh. She ‘lowed she hadn’t no 
call to use a rifle, sinct she couldn’t aim 
hit straight, but she shore did honger 
fo’ squirrels an’ quails an’ them kind of 
game. She said she hadn't had no 
game to eat, not sinct her man died, 
no suh.” 

“No game to eat! A widow goin’ 
a-huntin’ game?” Dack asked. 

“Yas suh. That aint all. She ‘lowed 
she wanted coarse shoots to hunt with, 
so I give her buckshots, yassuh. I 
told her if one of them bucks hit a 
squirrel, hit’d shore die, yassuh!” 

“Sho!” Dack snorted. ‘“Yo’ sold a 
lady buckshot to kill squirrel an’ quails. 
Sho! I always knowed yo’ was a 
cheatin’ scoundrel, an’ now I kin prove 
hit, yassuh.” 

Avelman turned on his heel, and the 
storekeeper, his face pale, all except 
two flaming spots on his cheeks, re- 
treated behind the post-office boxes. 


ACK went off up the run and began 

to hunt along Marble Ridge. It 
was not long before he killed two 
pheasants and a wild turkey. He hung 
them, after dark, on the pole beside the 
horse-block in front of Mrs. Colfreh’s 
little cabin. Then he went on up to 
his moonshine cache and took two jugs 
to supply his trade with the hollow 
stumps and hollow trees. 

Remembering the grave, he picked 
up several broken jugs and _ started 
down the valley. Entering the orchard, 
he passed by the grave. Of course, it 
was covered with pretty flowers, and 
smoothed and rounded up. 

Avelman went to it, kicked the 
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flowers away and then started to deco- 
rate it with his broken jugs. Just then, 
from behind a clump of burdock forty 
yards distant, came a roar of a shotgun. 
Avelman jumped high into the air, and 
then with head forward he began to 
run. He ran more than two hundred 
yards at top speed, far out of sight and 
sound of the grave by the marble boul- 
der in the orchard. 

From behind the clump of burdock 
emerged the figure of a little woman, 
carrying a new-fangled pump-handle 
shotgun. She walked to the grave and 
gathered up the earthenware and 
broken glass, carrying them to the hol- 
low around which the burdocks grew. 
She cleared up the litter around the 
grave and carried the rifle and un- 


broken whisky-jugs down to the road- 


side, where she put them conspicuously 
upon a ledge of stone. 

“Nex’ time that ol’ scoundrel totes 
whisky, he’ll pass by yon side my or- 
chard, an’ he wont mess up Jorum’s 
grave!” she told herself. “I ain’ no 
good with bullets, but I shore pricked 
that scoundrel Avelman with squirrel 
shoots, I sho’ did! Shot ’im easy, yas- 
suh !” 

She went to her cabin and stood her 
new gun in the corner. She sat by the 
fireplace, where she communed with the 
spirit of the husband who was dead, re- 
calling his kindness, his goodness, his 
courage. 

“I’m gittin’ mad!” she told the shade 
of her memory. “I cayn’t stand insults 
er botherations. I’m gittin’ mad! I'll 
shore git desprit if that scoundrel don’t 
leave me alone. I[’ll bust up hisn’s still- 
house, an’ I’ll tear up—I wont have 
Jorum’s grave all tumbled up with 
whisky-jugs! I cayn’t stand hit, an’ I 
wont stand hit!” 


[" was long before she went to bed. 

Soon after daybreak, she was awak- 
ened from her sleep by a shout from 
the road. 

“Oh, Mrs. Colfreh!” 

“Yas suh!” she replied. 

“Dack Avelman’s daid an’ killed up 
down the road!” 

“What!” Mrs. Colfreh gasped. 
“Killed up! How come hit?” 
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“T don’ know; I jes’ found ’im, an’ 
he’s gray-faced an’ daid an’ cold, theh 
in the road. Shot daid!” 

“Lawse! Lawse!” the woman gasped. 
“How come hit?” 

“T don’ know! I’m a-ridin’ back 
down now. I’m a-gettin’ the sheriff an’ 
the cor’ner, an’ them fellers— the 
whole Gov’ment !” 

It was Sage Waldum. He turned his 
horse around and galloped away. He 
had notified the nearest house, and now 
he spread the alarm. He shouted the 
news at every house and cabin, at the 
storehouse and at the mill. He rode a 
sweating horse into County Court. 

The sheriff, the coroner, the county 
judge, the county clerk, all rode up the 
road in an automobile to the scene. 
They. found a_ half-hundred_ people 
gathered about the dead man, awaiting 
the authorities. Two or three said they 
had heard a shot the night before, about 
eleven o’clock. Some called attention 
to the rifle and whisky-jugs up opposite 
the widow’s cabin. 

The widow would not talk. She 
called for a lawyer, and the storekeeper 
blurted out the fact that he had sold 
her a shotgun and buckshot, and so the 
sheriff searched around and found an 
empty shell up by the burdock bush, 
and saw the freshly cleaned-up grave. 

“Yo’s suspected,” he told the woman. 
“T got to ’rest yo’!” 

“Yas suh!” she admitted. “I’m 
ready! But I neveh ‘lowed to kill that 
man !” 

“Don’t talk!” he warned her. 
yo’ say’ll be used ag’in’ yo’!” 


“What 


HE cooked dinner for the crowd, 

helped by women who came to the 
scene. After dinner, she had her first 
ride in an automobile down to the 
County Court. There she was put in 
charge of the jailer’s wife, and there 
she was indicted at the next sitting of 
the Grand Jury. 

The evidence was conclusive. She 
had shot Dack Avelman in cold blood, 
from ambush. The politicians were in- 
dignant. She had broken up their com- 
bination. She had made it necessary to 
find a new Marble Ridge leader. 

“These yeah killin’s is got to stop!” 














people said. “Even if ladies does 
meanness, it aint no sign they can go 
free, *thout they’s be’n insulted, er 
sunthin’. Avelman killed her man 
square, in se’f-defense. What right’s 
she got to go kill ’im?” 

They managed to grow indignant 
over the matter. Mrs. Colfreh changed 
her mind about wanting an attorney. 
She refused to talk with one assigned 
to her by the court. 

“T’ll tell jes’ what happened,” she 
announced. “If I’m guilty, I should be 
punished, an’ if I aint, I’m goin’ free. 
Nobody knows but me, an’ [| can tell 
hit! All I want’s a jury an’ witnesses. 
I aint be’n treated square, an’ J aint to 
blame if sunthin’ happened.” 


EVER had a larger crowd come to 

a trial in court than the one that 
sat or squatted when the case of The 
People versus The Widow Colfreh 
was called. Feeling was divided. The 
State had declared for the punishment 
of killers. Some sympathized with the 
lonely widow woman. She came into 
court in black sunbonnet and_ black 
dress, a nervous, fidgety little woman, 
with pale face and large brown eyes. 

The prosecution proved the killing 
and placed the crime to its satisfaction 
upon the shoulders of the defendant. 
Its last witness was the storekeeper 
who had sold the widow the shotgun. 
After the attorney excused him, the 
widow stood up. 

“T want to talk to that man!” she de- 
manded. 

“Yas, hit’s yo’ privilege!” The judge 
bowed urbanely, 

“Yo’ sold that shotgun to me?” she 
demanded of the storekeeper. 
“T did, Mrs. Colfreh. 

hit !” 

“Yo’ sold them shoots to me?” 

“Suttinly—buck-shoots !” 

“What did I ast yo’ fo’ ?” 

“Why, yo’ said yo’ ‘lowed to kill 
ary an’ turkeys an’ rabbits, an’ 
Ss 

“An’ yo’ sold me buck-shoots !” 

“They'd kill a squirrel, if they hit 
’im!” the storekeeper defended himself. 
“T ‘lowed—” 

“Yo’ “lowed yo’d trick a po’r widdy 


Yo’ know 
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lady, sellin’ her buck-shoots no otheh 
one would buy, sinct yo’ ordered ’em 
by mistake?” she demanded. 

“Hit were a joke; I neveh meant 
yo’d—yo’d have to keep ’em!” 

“A joke to sell a po’r iggerant widdy 
lady buck-shoots to shoot squirrels an’ 
rabbits an’ quails with!” 

The storekeeper looked around help- 
lessly. She let him sit there, wriggling 
and twisting, squirming under her sharp 
gaze. 

“That’s all!” she relieved him at last, 
adding, “Det Heffler!” 

A lank mountaineer rose from his 
place in the audience and walked to the 
County Clerk to make his oath. Then 
he took his place in the witness-chair. 

“When yo’ shoots squirrels, yo’ use 
what size shoots?” she asked. 

“Sixes—sometimes fo’s, Mrs. Col- 
freh.” 

“Yo’ neveh shot ’em with buckshot ?” 

“No, neveh. Bucks scatters too 
much. Neveh in God’s world would 
yo’ hit a squirrel with a charge o’ 
buck.” 

“Then a storehouse-keeper who sold 
a box of buck-shoots to a widdy lady 
to shoot squirrels an’ rabbits with, is a 
low-down, no-’count, cheatin’ scoun- 
drel, aint he?” 

“He shore is, Mrs. Colfreh!” 

“An’ a widdy lady shootin’ them big 
shoots mout miss a squirrel an’ hit a 
cow er hoss an’ damage ‘im right 
smart ?” 

“Yas, Mrs. Colfreh—er a man.” 

“Now, if yo’ wanted to drive away a 
bull as was in yo’ corn, an ugly bull, 
yo'd shoot ’im easy with squirrel-shoots, 
wouldn’t yo’ ?” 

“T’ve done hit, Mrs. Colfreh, more’n 
onct !” 

“Yo’ neighbors have, too?” 

“They always does—” 

“That’s all.” 


“AJTOW I'll swear an’ set!” Mrs. Col- 

freh announced. From the wit- 
ness-chair, which she took in her own 
behalf, she said: 

“I bought that gun an’ shoots to kill 
meat with, fo’ potpies. Some squirrels 
an’ quails was around my place, an’ I 
‘lowed to kill some. Well, I bought 
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the gun an’ shoots. I didn’t know 
nothin’ about ’em. I said ‘squirrel- 
shoots.’ Then somebody was tearing 
up my man’s grave an’ puttin’ whisky- 
jugs onto hit, ‘stead of posies. Well, I 
‘lowed I’d stop that. I jes’ naturally 
was mad. So I took my shotgun an’ 
them shoots I’d bought to kill lil’ birds 
with, an’ breshed up in them burdocks. 
That feller come along, an’ I ‘lowed I’d 
prick ’im up, an’ I took a shoot, fo’ty 
yards. He jumped an’ run, an’ I ‘lowed 
to myse’f I’d got shet of ’im. Next I 
knowed, I heard Dack Avelman was 
- daid.” 

She stopped and stared at the floor. 
When she resumed, her voice was 
strained : 

“T neveh ‘lowed to kill him. I jes’ 
‘lowed to shoot him easy. He wouldn't 
leave my man’s grave alone. I wouldn’t 
a’ done that much if I’d knowed, but I 
was mad.” 

“Is that all?” the judge asked. 

“Yas suh.” 

“Cross - examination,” 
snapped. 

“Now, Mrs. Colfreh, you say you 
wouldn’t have shot Mr. Avelman if you 
had known?” the prosecutor asked. 

“No, I wouldn’t have.” 

“Tf you had known what?” 

“What I hearn tell.” 

“What’d you hear?” 

“That Dack Avelman told that store- 
house feller he was a scoundrel fo’ 
sellin’ a lady buckshot ’stid of squirrel- 
shot !” 

“Eh é 

“Yas suh.” 

The prosecutor fumbled with his 
notes, gathering time to think. 

“Then you’re sorry you shot Mr. 
Avelman ?” 

“Yas suh.” 

“Then if you had known that Mr. 
Avelman had taken your part, you 


the judge 


would not have shot him that night i 
the orchard ?” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“No? What did you say?” 

“T didn’t say, yet.” 

“Well, then say it!” The prosecutor 
showed his exasperation. 

“I’m sorry I shot him with buclil 
shoots, suh. If I'd ’a’ knowed, I'd 
shore done my tradin’ som’er’s else. ft 
‘lowed to shoot Dack Avelman with) 
squirrel-shoots, an’ hit were buck 
shoots. One would of hit him easy an’s 
made him mind hisn’s own business—9 
the otheh killed him up, suh! I aint to™ 
blame, suh—hit’s that scoundrel store-7 
house-keeper, suh. He’s tha man that! 
killed Dack Avelman. Course, Dack) 
contributed.” 4 

“Dack contributed !” 

“Yas suh. He ’served to be shot | 
easy, suh!” 

The prosecutor looked at the judge 
and the judge looked at the prosecutor, “J 

“Any more witnesses?” the judge de- - 
manded. = 
“No suh.” 


“Case closed!” 


the judge snapped. 


“THE judge mumbled his charge to thea 
jury and the jury went out to have = 
one more dinner on the county. Upon ill ~ 
its return, the foreman handed up a . 
verdict of not guilty. No other verdict 7 ; 
was possible. = 
However, the politicians had their 
revenge. The prosecutor had the store- 7% 
house-keeper indicted, tried and con- #@ 
victed on the charge of criminal care- 7 

lessness, and sent to jail for a month. 
“Dad-blasted cuss!” the prosecutor] 
declared to his cronies. “He mout of | 
knowed, sellin’ a lady buck-shoots to ® 
kill squirrels—an’ jes’ that busted up? 
ouh holt onto them Marble Ridge 
votehs. Sho! A man’s plumb dis-7 


7 


gusted ! 


A PLEA FOR BETTER STORIES 


-- ||HE motion-picture dramatic art is at a standstill, as far as real progress ‘ 
|| is concerned, on account of the poorly constructed, quickly conceived § 


J} stories or plays it is receiving from the majority of the authors who 4 


are writing for the screen 


The situation is critical. 


I need hardly refer 7 


to the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing i in the industry at the present time—¥] 


the need for better pictures is paramount.” 


ducer. 


—Jesse L. Lasky, Photoplay Pro- 3 
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